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THE CRUST AND THE CAKE. 


BY TIE AUTHOR OF “THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE.” 


CHAPTER XII.—‘‘TO MESSRS. SLACK, PITT, AND CO.” 
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‘T was wonderful 
what a change 
had passed over 
| Mrs. Forres’ 
little house- 
| hold. Hitherto 
its life had 
. flowed in an un- 
mixed stream 
(| of contented 
\ cheerfulness. 
' Privation had 
i, never been felt, 
because desire 
(i) Was simple and 
|} moderate, and 
| so easily satis- 
} fied that the 
most modest 
pleasure had 
been welcomed 
as a supere- 
rogatory bless- 
ing, and such 
events as a musicul lecture in St. Aubyn’s Vestry 
Hall, or the Bishop’s annual sermon for the benefit 
of the charity school, had made gala-days for both 
mother and son. Yet it is frequently in such quiet 
existences, which to some seem so poor and pale, 
that healthy and honest ambition takes strongest 
root, and John Forres had built many castles in 
the air, although, like a sensible lad, he kept them 
to himself. And it does a boy of sixteen no harm 
to reflect upon the city magnates who have started 
from his own point, or when his mother praises some 
neat safe little conveyance ‘‘as just the thing 
for an old lady,” to resolve that if it please God to 
spare her, she shall have such a one in her own 
old age. Nay, it does no harm, if, when he reads of 








some good and gifted woman who accompanied some | 


great man on his upward way, he dreams that he too 
shall win such another, and perhaps fancifully adorns 
some little ordinary maiden of his acquaintance with 
the attributes that belong only to the queens of the 
sex. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the as- 
pirations will blossom in honest, though humble fruit : 
five hundred a-year instead of the Mansion House, an 
easy chair in the chimney corner for the old lady, and 
a thrifty housewife instead of an angel. The arrow 
generally sticks below the mark. But where is it if 
the aim be low ? 

John had found it very easy to conquer the ideal 
obstacles which his own fancy had placed on the path to 
success. But facts are such grim things to deal with, 
and are like old trees, with roots spread so widely 
around that we stumble on some upstarted fibre 
far away from the trunk. If John had ever contem- 
plated the misfortune of a convict father, he would 
V.—34. 
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have theorised that he had only to prove that bad ten- 
dencies, like good ones, are not always hereditary, 
by simply living as he would if his father had been a 
worthy man, and so passing in triumph from the 
shame, if not from the sorrow. Until he bitterly 
realised it, he could not have imagined how the bare 
fact of sin and misery would reflect itself on all 
around, setting a vague barrier between himself and 
his mother, stagnating the bright waters of domestic 
charity, and so, worst of all, making it a sharp strug- 
gle to uphold one’s own nature from the magnetic 
down-drawing influence of evil. 

Once or twice he heard of his father’s visits. Once 
or twice more, when he heard nothing, he felt sure 
that he had been there,—sometimes from a chance 
arrangement of the chairs, or the viands on the table, 
sometimes from the nervous abstraction of his mother’s 
manner. Once he would have made inquiries directly, 
but now he did not; and the shadow of his father’s 
presence was over them in divers indirect ways. Mrs. 
Forres did not buy herself a new bonnet ribbon, but 
washed and ironed the old one. There was no pie on 
Sunday. Somehow, the very room looked less bright 
and cheery, and the mother and son were more silent 
than formerly; for little topics which their good- 
humour would once have magnified into pleasant im- 
portance, now seemed too trivial for utterance. 

It was the Saturday after Christmas-day. John 
returned as usual from the office, with his week’s 
salary in his pocket—six shillings to be paid to his 
mother, and two to keep for himself, which was their 
mutual arrangement of his minute income. He had 
made a little plan that, when the new year came in, 
he would go to an evening class, and learn French; 
for, only the week before, he had heard of a boy no 
older than himself who earned twice as much, because 
he could write a decent note to his employer’s branch 
establishment in Lyons. John knew of a class where 
he could get two lessons weekly for eighteenpence, 
which would leave a weekly margin of sixpence for 
grammars, exercise-books, and such other implements 
as he might require as he went on. He had half-a- 
sovereign now in hand, and he wondered whether he 
might indulge in the luxury of spending three shillings 
on a Prayer-Look for his mother, and two shillings for 
two volumes of the Cottage Library for himself; he 
thought they should be, ‘‘The Wonders of Nature 
and Art” and ‘‘ Longfellow’s Poems,’”’—very humble 
and economical investments, yet of that kind which 
generally lead both the will and the power towards 
wider ones of the same sort. Discover how anybody 
spends his first earnings, and you have the key-note 
to his whole life. 

He found his mother seated at the table, looking 
over sundry household bills by the light of a candle 
with a very long snuff; they were their own private 
bills, headed ‘‘ Mrs. Forres,” and had nothing to do 
with the expenditure on behalf of Slack and Pitt. She 
looked up at him blankly, and had to collect her 
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thoughts before she gave him her usual smile and 
word of welcome. His tea was placed ready for him 
at the corner of the table, and he sat down, and com- 
menced his meal in silence. 

He drank one cup of tea, and ate two slices of 
bread, before his mother spoke. Then she began— 
‘‘John,” and paused. Her voice was so low, and her 
face shaded by her hand, that her son was not sure 
she had spoken. 

‘*Did you speak, mother ?” he asked. 

‘* Yes,” she replied, suddenly dropping her hand 
upon the papers, and raising her face and meeting his 
eyes, but only fora moment. ‘‘ John, dear, have you 
spent any of the money that you keep out of your 
salary ?” 

‘*No, mother, not yet. I have not wanted any- 
thing,” he answered, with a strange sinking of heart. 

‘*Then will you lend me seven shillings, dear?” 
she asked, with a sad humility. ‘I want it for the 
butcher’s bill.” 

John took out his half-sovereign. He had only 
got the piece of gold that day, by giving change to 
the sub-editor of the City Tablet. He laid it down 
before his mother, but he could not say a word. It 
was one of the supreme moments of his life—tho first 
of those agonies in which a man learns the awful mys- 
teries of his spiritual existence. As in the face of 
sudden death, one remembers the pattern of a mother’s 
gown, or the torn leaf of a spelling-book, both long 
ago forgotten, so John felt the wild protest of vanish- 
ing dreams, which fill then he did not know he had 
indulged. It was natural to think of the French class, 
and the salary; but why of Amy Maynard, and a 
grand wedding which he had seen the week before? 
Long and long afterwards, when the whole setting of 
his life was changed, and even the memory of that 
stabbing pain was deadened and dim, he remembered 
the secret it disclosed to him. 

Mrs. Forres put out her hand towards the piece of 
gold, but yet did not touch it. She was crying, and 
she wondered why Johnnie did not speak! Her self- 
accusing spirit misinterpreted his silence, and felt 
aggrieved. 

‘IT will pay you in a few days,” she said. ‘‘ But 
this week your father has wanted a few things, and I 
have supplied them. I don’t want the half sovereign, 
Johnnie. Ill give you three shillings in change, and 
you'd better make a memorandum of the loan to 
make quite sure we don’t forget it. And thank you, 
Johnnie.” 

*‘Tt’s not worth ‘thank you,’ mother,” said he, 
haying had time to recover himself, and being now 
very much in the same state as a person just flung 
aside in a collision, who gathers himself up and won- 
ders what is the matter, and what gave him such an 
awful feeling a moment ago, and who thinks it is 
quite right after all, when perhaps half his bones are 
broken. ‘‘ You must not say ‘thank you,’ mother,” 
repeated John. ‘‘ You have a right to it.” 

The little ruffle was smoothed out of his mother’s 
tried spirit. ‘‘Not a right, Johnnie,” she said, 
‘*though it’s nice to hear you say so.” And she in- 
sisted on giving him the three shillings change, and on 
entering the little debt among her household accounts. 

But as Johnnie sat before the fire, apparently read- 








ing the newspaper, the novel state of the family finances 
would force itself upon his mind. As his father had 
accepted money this week, was he now ina position to 
need no more? If not, the evening’s transaction must 
be repeated, and supposing that for his mother’s sake 
Johnnie might sacrifice the means of self-improve- 
ment on which all his future depended, still it was not 
every week that he would have seven shillings to 
advance. Then some bill would be left unpaid, and 
the defalcation could never be made up, but must go 
on increasing, swallowing any humble rise in his 
salary, and still crying for more. This meant ruin. 
Perhaps it was a good thing for Johnnie that the sums 
concerned were so small, and the sources: of possible 
income so few, that there could be no ‘‘ margins” io 
blind his eyes to the fact. 

What could be done? Te searcely liked: to speak 
about it to his mother, lest she should think he was 
harping over his own money. She might think so, 
though for his own part he felt he would not saya 
word about it, if he could only hope that any exertion 
of his could always supply the deficiency. And yet 
after a moment’s thought, he sawit was truer affection 
to risk her bad opinion—and God knows what a risk 
that was to Johnnie—than to allow ker to walk into 
irretrievable misfortune without an attempt to open 
her eyes. He did not forget the way she had put her 
arms round his neck on the evening of his: father’s 
first visit. That embrace had seemed to consecrate 
him her guardian and support. And ever since, John 
had never felt quite like a boy. 

‘* Mother,” said he, dropping the paper on his knee, 
while the colour came into his face, as it might if he 
had been about to make some great petition for his 
own advantage, ‘‘mother, when did you see—father?” 
That word never came out straight, he had not prae- 
tised it enough yet. 

‘¢ This morning, Johnnie,” she answered, pursuing 
her darning with an industry unusually energetic. 

There was a pause. John had scarcely counted on 
so simple an answer. She might naturally have 
added some remark which would have covered the 
advance of further questions. And the room was so 
awfully quiet, that he seemed to hear his own heart 
beating a quick treble to the bass of the asthmatic old 
clock. 

‘‘ Mother,” he began again, ‘‘ what does father mean 
to do?” 

‘‘ Your poor father was restored to us because he 
was ill,” she returned. And there was a tone of de- 
fence in her yoice that showed she thought John 
aggressive. 

‘‘Yes, mother,” he answered, ‘‘ but I thought he 
must be doing something, as he only needed seven 
shillings.” 

John unwittingly led to a disclosure. 

‘He has had more than seven shillings, dear,” 
confessed Mrs. Forres. ‘‘I have given him two or 
three pounds which I had lying by me. I gave them 
to him the first time I saw him, for of course I knew 
he had nothing. He has only had seyen shillings this 
week.” 

‘‘ Then he is doing something now,” observed John, 
innocently anxious to come to the truth and to bring 
his mother to see it too. But that she was hurt by 
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what she thought his persistence, was evident by the 
tone in which she replied: 

‘“‘ Your father is not quite friendless, John, and it 
seems he has some friend who is more willing to help 
him than his own son.” 

At that instant, John felt for the first time the 
bitterness of utter loneliness. He had never needed 
sympathy more than now, in his first hand-to-hand 
grapple with life, and now for the first time sympathy 
failed him. An older love stood between his mother 
and him—and what right had he to expect her to throw 
it aside, when he owed his very life to its existence ? 
And: yet what right had his father to be such that his 
mother could not uphold the interests of husband and 
son together? And what right had his mother—and 
oh, it was anguish to question any right of hers! 
—to think him undutiful and niggardly towards his 
father, whom he had scarcely seen? It was only 
seven shillings—it could only be a few shillings weekly 
—but with those few shillings he could have purchased 
to himself shares of future prosperity and happiness, 
going cheap enough at an hour when only the wisely 
foreseeing care to purchase such scrip, but not to be 
bought for hundreds of pounds a little later in the 
market of life! 

“* Does—father—come here often?” he 
forlornly. 

‘* Not very often,” she answered; ‘‘if you had any 
consideration, Johnnie, you might know it is only 
natural he should not like people to see him.” 

‘** Mother,” exclaimed the boy, a new misery flash- 
ing across his mind, ‘‘ do Slack and Pitt know he has 
come back?” 

‘“No, they don’t,” she answered, not looking up 
from her work. 

‘We should tell them, mother,” he said, very 
gently. 

‘©Oh, Johnnie, what would become of us?” cried 
the poor little woman. 

He got up and stood beside her. ‘‘ You think they 
would not let us stay,” he said, still speaking very 
softly and gently ; ‘‘ if so, isn’t that the very reason 
why we should tell them, mother? or if we don’t 
want to tell them, we should go at once. To stay 
here, hiding something that would turn us away, 
seems almost like stealing, doesn’tit, mother, dearie ?” 

“Tf only old Mr. Slack were alive!” she sobbed, 
‘*he knew all about it! I’m not sure whether his son 
ever heard a word !” 

‘“What did old Mr. Slack ever say about father ?” 
asked the lad. He had heard the story of the de- 
ceased gentleman’s goodness to them when they were 
worse than widowed and orphaned. 

‘“*He said—he said—O Johnnie, don’t ask me!” 
she sobbed, hiding her face on his shoulder; ‘ you 
don’t know how stern men are to each other !” 

‘*But did he ever speak about father’s coming 
back ?”? John inquired. 

‘* Yes,” she answered, without raising her face. 
‘It was fixed for twenty years, youremember. He 
said we did not know what might happen, but if 
nothing happened, then you would be a man by that 
time, and it would not matter much to you. You 
know it would not, Johnnie, because then you could 
have gone away anywhere by yourself.” 


asked 








‘No, I could not,” he said. ‘‘ I should have stayed 
with you. But, mother, we must tell Slack and 
Pitt.” 

‘** You think they would not like your father coming 
about the house,” she said, drawing herself a little 
from his embrace. ‘‘ Well, perhaps not,—it’s to be 
hoped nobody worse ever comes into the house, that’s 
all. For it’s not every great merchant that’s exactly 
an honest man in the sight of God. You would not 
have had me refuse him entrance, Johnnie?” 

‘*No, mother,” said the boy, meekly; ‘‘ but still 
you will tell them, won’t you ?” 

‘You'd better tell them yourself, Johnnie,” she 
said, beginning to cry afresh. 

‘*Oh, no,” he answered, recoiling, ‘“‘ mother, that 
would be telling of you—turning round upon my 
own parents. But if you tell, it will be only doing 
right.” 

‘It’s an awful thing when right takes the roof off 
one’s head,” she sighed; ‘‘and I can’t tell them, 
Johnnie. I’m never a good one to speak up, and this 
Mr. Slack has such shaggy eyebrows that he takes the 
words clear out of my mouth. You must write for 
me, if it must be done, Johnnie.” 

‘*Don’t you see it is right yourself, mother?” he 
asked again. 

‘© Yes, I do,” she said, once more looking straight 
into his face. ‘I’ve thought about it myself. But 
there will be nothing coming in but your little salary, 
Johnnie, and if we are ever so willing, how we’re to 
live on that, I don’t know!” 

“‘It does not alter the right,” answered her son. 
And again she saw that look on his face which had 
often made her heart beat. It did not now. It rather 
comforted her. Half unconsciously, she now realised 
the distinction between strength which is a weight to 
destroy, and strength which is a power to uphold 
And strength of will is either one or the other. 

Johnnie lifted her little desk from the old-fashioned 
sideboard, and opened it and put pen, ink, and paper 
in order. ‘‘ You must write it,” persisted his mother, 
watching him; ‘‘ but, of course, you may write it as 
from me.” 

‘‘ What shall I say?” he asked, taking his seat, 
before his implements. 

*‘ Oh, Johnnie,” she said, ‘‘ you know better than 
me. You say just what is right—for that is what I 
mean.” 

And, at last, after much consideration and many 
reyisings, the letter stood as follows :— 





‘* GENTLEMEN, 

‘‘My mother directs me to inform you that 
after the great kindness shown her by the late Mr. 
Slack, and continued by the present members of your 
firm, she thinks it right you should know that my 
father is now in London, and occasionally visits-us. 
My mother throws the whole matter upon your kind 
consideration. And I remain always, 

‘< Your obedient servant, 
“Joun Forres.” 


After the epistle was duly directed and dropped into 
the counting-house letter-box, they both made a pre- 
tence of eating supper. And thon they said mutual 
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‘* good-nights,” and went through all the accustomed 
form of going to bed, though Mrs. Forres knew before- 
hand that sleep was impossible, and Johnnie under- 
stood the same fact, the moment his head touched the 
pillow. 


CHAPTER XIII.—MRS. DEANE DOES HER DUTY AS A 
NEIGHBOUR. 


A SLEEPLESS night! Have you ever, waking for 
half an hour, remembered those who lie staring in 
the dark from midnight till dawn? Depend on it, 
there are some such not far off, perhaps under your 
own roof, some wakeful in hope, and some in fear. 
Such nights draw red or black lines across men’s his- 
tories. "What follows is set in a different measure to 
all that went before. 

‘Will this night never pass?” thought Johnnie, 
restlessly tessing from side to side. He had not learned 
how long sleepless nights are—how one thinks the 
clock must be chiming six, and, counting, finds it 
three. Poor lad, it seemed a little hard that his first 
wakeful night should be one of sheer care and trouble, 
and not one of those sweet, fresh romances which stir 
the young heart with delightful pain. For it is one 
thing to lie open-eyed, because you have sent off a 
delicious, rash, terrified letter, putting certain matters 
‘*to the touch,” while you are almost certain that 
somebody else is also lying open-eyed, thinking of 
you, too, and in any case not unkindly, else is she 
less than woman; and it is quite another thing to 
fidget from side to side, wondering where one will 
sleep next week, and how people live who have nothing 
to live upon, and remembering every story of reverse 
and misfortune one has ever read in the public prints, 
or in dismal fiction. Worse still, if in the misery 
there mingles a drop of shame, seeming to set sym- 
pathy afar off. And it was all the harder for John, 
that he and Mrs. Forres shared the sorrow alone; 
that he had no brother or sister to stand beside him, 
and keep up between them that heart of grace which 
company in misfortune always gives. It seemed to 
him cowardly to break down before his mother— 
worse than cowardly to admit even the truth, that it 
was as bitter a trial as could well befall. For her 
sake, he was learning the sweet womanly deception 
that she knew so well, which smiles beneath the 
burden that is crushing the heart unto living death— 
that beautiful fraud, of which only very noble men 
are unselfish enough to be guilty. But John was not 
able to find comfort in the sublimity of his heroism, 
because he was in the position of a true hero—he did 
not know he was one. He only felt himself a very 
poor creature indeed, neither a man nor a boy, either 
to the world or in his own consciousness, but simply 
a wretched individual, overwhelmed by such a petty 
consideration as a few weekly shillings and house 
rent. 

Dawn came at last, the slow, cold dawn of the 
closing year. John arose with the first streak, very 
noiselessly, lest he should disturb his mother, and he 
succeeded so well that, in her turn, she lay still until 
her accustomed hour, lest she should disturb him. It 
was very cold in John’s bed-room, which was a small, 
drafty apartment above his mother’s. It had been 
originally constructed for some temporary purpose ; 





and Charlie Deane, who had seen it once or twice, 
called it a ‘‘ cock-loft.”” But John had always liked 
it, and this morning he thought he should never like 
another room as well. And perhaps he was right. 
We may have broader and grander chambers, but it 
is our childhood’s scenes that we see oftenest in our 
dreams; and it is of their childhood’s home that men 
speak in the hour of death. 

John leaned on the window-sill, and looked out 
upon the sulky day-break. The elm before the 
church door was quite leafiess now, and the sparrows 
found better shelter in St. Aubyn’s steeple than 
among its boughs. Nota blind was yet drawn up in 
any of the houses, and the only living thing in sight 
was a poor dog asleep on the top step of Swift and 
Rivers’ door. It reminded Johnnie of the little white 
dog he had brought home from Greenwich, which had 
now grown such a comfortable little white dog, and 
was doubtless asleep on his mat. Johnnie thought 
he would not be able to keep it much longer. What 
would become of it? He would not take it to some 
strange neighbourhood and lose it; no. Johnnie’s 
mouth tightened, and he said to himself he would 
sooner kill it with his own hand. And perhaps it 
was by way of making it as happy as possible while he 
could, that he opened the door and called it in; and 
there was a great wagging of a stumpy tail, and a 
vast deal of pushing, and rubbing, and crooning. 
The dog was happy because it had no thought for the 
future, and Johnnie was unhappy because he was a 
superior being with foresight. Which was the wiser 
in the end? 

Johnnie and his mother met as usual at breakfast, 
and said nothing particular, and went to church the 
same aseyer. And it is in such times of trouble that 
good habits are a great refuge and support, because 
they make it easier to do well than to do ill, and so 
uphold the mind in a right position, when it might 
otherwise totter aside. 

St. Aubyn’s was very empty that morning. Some of 
the old almspeople stayed away because of the cold, 
and one or two of the housekeepers had country 
friends spending their holidays with them, and were 
off with their visitors to some of the cathedrals or 
show-churches, so that sight-seeing might be com- 
bined with Divine worship. But the two Maynards 
and the Deanes were there, and so were Mr. Rivers 
and his little Juliet, whose scarlet feather and velvet 
pelisse provoked Mrs. Deane into many a calculation 
as to cost. 

Mrs. Deane did not want to notice Mrs. Forres, so 
she kept her pew until all her neighbours had 
departed, not noticing that Mr. Rivers did not go 
straight out, but stepped into the vestry to speak with 
the clergyman. And then the widow walked down 
the aisle, and paused to have her usual gossip with 
the pew-opener, while Charlie hastened home to enjoy 
a hungry contemplation of the dinner until his mother 
should follow. 

‘It’s a dull day, Mrs. Deane, ma’am,” said Mrs. 
Dobbs. 

‘‘And some people seem as dull as the day, Mrs. 
Dobbs,” rejoined Mrs. Deane. 

‘And I’m sure some people well may, Mrs. 
Deane,” answered the pew-opener, “‘ leastways if it’s 
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me you means. It’s no fortin to be connected with a 
church where no parties don’t come as gives a body a 
shilling or half-a-crown at Christmas time.” 

‘‘T’m sure Mr. Rivers ought to behave handsomely 
to you for keeping his pew clean enough for his 
child’s fine dresses,” said Mrs. Deane. 

‘‘T ain’t complaining about Mr. Rivers,” returned 
Mrs. Dobbs sulkily; ‘‘ for that matter, I ain’t com- 
plaining of nobody. Only the church ain’t the 
church it were in my mother’s time. An’ it will be 
worse before it’s better. There were the late Mr. 
Maynard, he’d allays put half-a-crown into my hand 
‘towards a merry Christmas’ as he used to say. And 
now he’s dead, and the new people go tramping off to 
some Little Bethel a good two mile away. I hope it 
costs them something in shoe-leather—that I do!” 

‘‘Has not Miss Maynard given you anything?” 
asked Mrs. Deane inquisitively. 

‘‘Yes, she has,” replied the pew-opener, with a 
grim delight in returning an unexpected answer to 
her interlocutor; ‘‘she’s a real lady, and never gives 
no trouble, and thanks you more than them that do. 
That’s the sort for me.” 

Now, as Mrs. Deane always tested the cleanliness of 
her pew by drawing her black-gloved finger along the 
book-ledge, and never remembered any other pre- 
rogative of a householder and parishioner, she felt this 
remark as slightly personal, which, in fact, it was in- 
tended to be, and so she changed the subject. 

‘*Mrs. Forres does not look well to-day,” said she. 

*‘ An’ it would be wonderful if she did,” retorted 
the other, whose Christmas dinner must certainly haye 
been festive enough to spoil her digestion. ‘‘Them as 
has known trouble, knows what trouble is. ’Tisn’t 
every woman as has a husband that thinks he’s only 
made to work and she to wear,—not as any woman 0” 
spirit ’ud care a button to have a man she could crow 
over. But when you and your husband don’t live 
together, mum, it isn’t for nothing that he comes 
hanging about your place. Them as knows, they 
know.” And Mrs. Dobbs herself spoke with all the 
bitter confidence of hard experience. 

‘‘T wonder the Slack and Pitt people like it,” ob- 
served Mrs. Deane. 

‘‘ The Slack and Pitt people wouldn’t like it, if they 
knowed it,” said Mrs. Dobbs, with a wink. ‘I notices 
he comes in the afternoon, when the gentlemen is 
settled in the counting-house, and if any of the lads 
see him, why, as they knows nothing, they thinks 
nothing.” 

‘* Ah, if they only knew what heis! A baby might 
see he looks a regular blackguard,” remarked the 
widow, with perfectly unconscious satire. 

‘* Allow us to pass, if you please, ma’am,” said a 
calm, cold yoice behind her. She started, and made 
way for Mr. Rivers, who acknowledged the movement 
only as he might if she had been a perfect stranger. 

“I thought everybody was out,” she whispered, 
when he was gone. ‘I hope he didn’t hear me say 
‘a regular blackguard,’ for he’d wonder what I was 
talking about, and I should not like him to think I 
was in the habit of using such words.” 

‘‘Law, mum, he would not care what you said,” 
said the pew-opener, with most uncomforting candour. 
«‘ Well, good morning,” rejoined the other; ‘‘ Charlie 





must wonder when I am coming;” and she gathered 
up her heavy black skirts, and departed across Benbow 
Place. Charlie had scarcely awaited her arrival, 
haying taken two or three furtive tit-bits off the beef, 
and the best piece of cucumber from the pickle dish. 

“Slack and Pitt ought to know that the convict 
Forres comes about their place,” Mrs. Deane observed 
to her son in the course of their meal. 

‘* Don’t they know it?” he asked, speaking thickly, 
through a mouthful of tart. 

‘*We’ve no reason to suppose they do,” said his 
mother, with a meaning shake of the head. 

‘Let them take care of themselves; they’re quite 
able,” returned her son. 

‘** Ah, my dear,” observed his mother, ‘if every- 
body left others to take care of themselves, I should 
not have received that warning about the girl Sarah’s 
pilfering my tea and sugar. One owes a duty to one’s 
neighbours, Charlie.” 

“‘T wish you didn’t bother about other people’s 
business, mother,” said Charlie. 

‘*My dear, I look upon it as my own business,” 
she returned. ‘‘Slack and Pitt are very old neigh- 
bours. Your poor father gave their porters a shilling 
apiece on our wedding day, because they made such a 
noise about the door, and if they had not been sent 
away it would have raised the neighbourhood. And 
then you’re at Slack and Pitt’s, my dear, and it’s 
really awful to think you’re exposed to the influence 
of a common felon, any moment he may choose to do 
his best to corrupt your innocent youth.” 

‘QO, my! Ha, ha, ha!” and Charlie nearly choked 
himself with laughter. 

‘The less seriously you look upon it,” said Mrs. 
Deane, ‘‘ the more it weighs upon my heart. You 
can’t tell how a mother feels, Charlie, or you wouldn’t 
laugh.” 

“Tfitll satisfy you, Pll promise you I won’t speak 
to him,” observed her son. ‘‘I can safely do that, for 
I’ve only met him once, and then he turned his face 
to the wall as I passed him.” 

‘* Ah, the wiles of the wicked!” sighed Mrs. Deane. 

‘* Well, what do you want to do, mother ?” asked 
Charlie, with impatient emphasis. 

“T just want strength to do my duty as a mother, 
and as a neighbour,” she said. 

‘* You just want to tell tales,” was the plain inter- 
pretation that her son put upon this devout aspiration. 

‘‘They won’t know it’s us,” she said quickly ; “ Tl 
write a letter without putting my name.” 

‘* Because it is such a meritorious deed that you 
will finish its virtue by not letting your left hand 
know what your right hand does, I suppose ?” sneered 
the boy. 

‘Charlie, you are profane,” said his mother 
severely. 

‘“*T can’t help it,—it’s your own fault,” he returned, 
rising from the table; ‘‘and now, mother, I’m going 
up-stairs to the Maynards.” 

“‘T’m ashamed of you,” remarked Mrs. Deane; 
‘‘ you're always running off to strangers’ rooms, as if 
you hadn’t a comfortable home of your own, or else 
liked anybody’s company better than your own 
mother’s. Perhaps you'll not have me long, Charlie, 
and you'll be sorry when it’s too late.” 
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‘“What is the good of my staying here, mother?” 
he asked, rather angrily ; ‘‘ you don’t talk to me, or if 
you do, you won’t let me speak about the things I 
care for.” But, nevertheless, he sat down again. She 
was his mother, and he was only a boy, and not cal- 
lous and hard-hearted yet, though she was doing her 
best to make him so, while the “ strangers,” whose 
influence over him she grudged, were the greatest ob- 
stacles to her fatal progress. For somehow poor 
Charlie did not feel at ease in Margaret’s presence 
when he had spoken undutifully to his mother; and 
whatever provocation he might have received seemed 
to dwindle away, and leave the fault all on his side. 

The afternoon passed wearily enough, and the lad 
rejoiced at the sight of tea with all the craving hunger 
which generally seizes the body when the mind is un- 
occupied. The Deanes seldom went to church in the 
evening. Charlie generally spent the time in loung- 
ing on the sofa, often asleep, while his mother read 
some good book, as a meritorious Sabbath duty which 
her eyes and lips could perform while her thoughts 
were with her neighbours, and not very charitable 
thoughts either. But she got through so many pages, 
much as a Tartar gives so many whirls to his praying 
machine. And her conscience, or whatever she wore 
in its place, was quite satisfied. 

But on this particular Sabbath she was fidgety, 
and spent some time in the kitchen—an empty kitchen, 
for it was the slovenly servant’s ‘‘Sunday out.” Mrs. 
Deane took her desk with her, and also an old- 
fashioned grammar, which had some model notes and 
letters in its appendix. And about nine o’clock, when 
all the lights were out in St. Aubyn’s, she appeared 
in the parlour with her bonnet on. She told Charlie 
‘«she should not be away a minute,” but she did not 
tell him where she was going, and he did not ask her. 
He had a pretty clear guess, and, somehow, he felt so 
ashamed of his conclusion, ‘that he did not care to 
verify it. Only a few days before, he had himself 
glibly enough discussed the Forres’ scandal before the 
Maynards and Magdalen King; but Magdalen’s re- 
buff, and Arthur’s manly indifference, and, most of 
all, Margaret’s gentle charity, had not been thrown 
away upon him. He would have given a great deal 
to hear her say to him, as she said to her brother, 
‘Then you knew this, but you never mentioned it.” 
The reproof unconsciously conveyed in that very 
natural remark sunk deeper than all Magdalen’s 
severity, partly, perhaps, because he did not feel that 
Margaret disliked him, as he well knew Magdalen did. 

Truly, his mother:was not long; she came back in 
less than five minutes, flushed and panting, as if she 
had been ‘running, and she talked very fast, and rather 
inconsequently, as some people do when their minds 
are not quite at ease. 

And yet Mrs. Deane had only done what she tried 
to think was her duty as a neighbour and a mother. 


CHAPTER XIV.—A GREAT SHAME. 


A SMALL brown man, with a great head, and fuzzy 
upright hair, sat with Mr. Rivers in the sanctum of 
Slack and Pitt’s establishment. This was the present 
head of the firm, the eldest son of Mrs. Forres’ old 
benefactor. He was a man about whom there was a 
great difference of opinion among his brother mer- 





chants, his neighbours, and even his own servants, 
though all the latter regarded him with a loyalty as 
staunch and dogged as ever ancient knight com- 
manded from his retainers. But there was a distinc- 
tion between the manifestations of this loyalty. Some, 
like Mrs. Forres, feared him, almost trembled when 
summoned to his presence, and fulfilled his behests 
with punctilious obedience, not in hope of commen- 
dation, but in anxiety to escape notice altogether. 
Others,—those who knew him best,—regarded him 
with some such queer mixture of patronising:affection 
and sincere reverence as a peasant woman may feel 
for the young noble who was her foster child. §o, 
among his equals, some spoke of him as ‘‘a hard 
man, but true as steel,” while others pronounced him 
“the kindest fellow in the City.” And both deserip- 
tions were true, only they were like accounts of the 
outside and inside of anut. There was a very sweet, 
soft kernel for those who took the time and trouble 
to crack the shell. 

Swift and Rivers were just now engaged in drawing 
up a contract for Slack and Pitt, and Mr. Rivers had 
called upon the merchant to make eertain confidential 
inquiries. He had chosen an early hour that they 
might have their conversation out before the full tide 
of business set in. The morning letters for the master 
still lay unopened, for the correspondence of the firm 
was too weighty and important to be lightly perused. 
But as Mr. Slack conversed, his quick eye fell on two 
letters without postage-stamps, letters which had eyi- 
dently been brought by hand. ‘‘ Petitions or circu- 
lars,” he thought to himself, with that half of his mind 
which he had a curious habit of keeping on the look-out 
for slight occupations, while the other half was occu- 
pied with serious matters. ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Rivers, wo 
know these people are not altogether well spoken of, 
but we have done business with them already, and they 
have always behaved honourably to us, so we should 
not like legal caution to be absolutely obtruded.” 
And while he spoke thus, he picked the two stampless 
letters from the heap, and neatly cut them open. Mr. 
Slack was too good a business man, and too keen an 
economist of time to be untidy or rough in his habits. 

There was no pause in the consultation while ho 
glanced over the letters. His attentive understanding 
never wavered from the mark, so that the solicitor 
did not notice they were letters, but thought them just 
some stray memorandums which he was unconsciously 
fingering. But when the form of the contract was 
fairly settled, and Mr. Rivers was stretching his hand 
towards his hat, Mr. Slack suddenly tossed them 
towards him, saying, with a short laugh, 

‘* Look at those.” 

Johnnie’s letter fell topmost, and Mr. Rivers read 

it first. ‘‘Now read the other,” said Mr. Slack, 
‘*and tell.me what you think of them.” 
- “JT think that the Forreses are very upright people,” 
said the solicitor, ‘“‘and their uprightness has sayed 
them froma low-minded and cowardly stab in tho 
dark.” 

‘*T wonder who wrote that ?” remarked Mr. Slack, 
peering at the anonymous epistle; ‘a woman, I 
guess—the epithets are so cutting—vide, ‘a convicted 
criminal,’ and ‘just dropped from the angry grasp of 
the outraged Law ’—with a capital L.” 
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“T think I know the writer,” replied Mr. Rivers, 
picking up the envelope and looking at the maker’s 
name. 

‘‘Then, tell me, please,” said Mr. Slack. 

“*Of course, Iam not sure,” returned the other, with 
the caution which his profession made habitual; ‘but 
yesterday, when leaving church, I heard a certain 
neighbour of ours speaking to the pew-opener about 
‘a regular blackguard;’ and you see this wrapper 
comes from the little stationer’s in Garden Street. It 
is my belief that Mrs. Deane wrote that letter.” 

‘‘Mrs. Deane,” echoed the merchant, ‘‘ay, and 
she’s our lad’s mother. I’ve a note from her some- 
where—about the Benbow bequest. I came upon it 
the other day. I don’t know how it had escaped 
burning.” And while he spoke, he was already 
looking through his desk, not turning over the things, 
but carefully lifting aside the piles of papers and 
replacing each when searched. 

“You are putting yourself to a great deal of trouble 

ver a trifle,” said Mr. Rivers. 

*‘Qne never knows what is a trifle,” rejoined the 
other, with a peculiar smile, and a shrewd glance 
beneath the shaggy brows that so overawed Mrs. 
Forres; ‘‘and I never harbour a suspicion until I 
have taken every opportunity of proving myself 
wrong. Here is the note, and now we can compare the 
caligraphy.” 

‘Mrs. Deane’s ‘letter is ;written with a steel pen,” 


* remarked Mr. Rivers. 


‘‘And the anonymous one with a quill,” said Mr. 
Slack. ‘I suppose that is about the first change 
that would suggest itself to persons wishing to alter 
the character of their writing?” 

“Yes,” assented ‘Mr. Rivers; ‘‘ and yeu may notice 
that Mrs. Deane makes blind ¢’s. In the anony- 
mous ietter ‘the first ¢’s are made with a carefully 
studied loop, but ‘this is forgotten before the end of 
the epistle.” 

‘* Let us eompare (the addresses,” said Mr. Slack. 
‘T'believe it:is mot very easy to write the.same proper 
name in anentirely different style.” 

They lodked at the envelopes, and then at each 
other. ‘‘M@herejis.no doubt that the same hand wrote 
beth,” observeil ‘Mr. ‘Rivers; ‘‘ but. except ithe satis- 
faction that a lawyer :dlways feelsiin hunting down 
any mystery, [I dan’t see that the discovery rewards 
us for our pains.” 

Mr. Slack’s great fuzzy head gave a queer little 
shake. ‘I like to know my neighbours’ characters,” 
he said, ‘‘ and this is a revelation of Mrs. Deane’s. I 
am sorry for her boy—a nice-looking lad, and clever, 
though he needs keeping up to his work. As for the 
Forreses, I knew of the man’s return well enough, but 
I meant to:take no notice, as long as he kept himself as 
quiet asasecret. But I think much more of them for 
their candour, Mr. Rivers—very much more indeed.” 

‘* And shail you think it necessary to take any step 
in the matter?” inquired the solicitor. 

‘*T think, upon the whole, it may be better that he 
should not come here; he has been a rascal, and his 
face does not deny that he is one still,” answered the 
other. ‘‘ But T’ll make it up to them somehow. I’m 
very much inclined to take the boy into our counting- 
house. I’d quite meant to do so, only Mrs. Deane 





got hold of Pitt, and secured his good-will for her 
son. You know we only take a novice once in two 
years, but still some rules are more honoured in their 
occasional breach than by their strict observance. I 
like Johnnie Forres, and he shan’t go without a 
chance of getting on in the world.” 

‘*T am glad to hear you say so,” responded Mr. 
Rivers. ‘I take an interest in him myself.” 

‘‘T shall go up and speak to Mrs. Forres, directly,” 
said the merchant, as he followed his visitor to the 
door, and he only waited until Mr. Rivers had de- 
parted, and then turned and slowly ascended the stairs. 

He had never visited his housekeeper before, and 
he was such a queer man that he felt quite shy about 
his errand, and absolutely paused before he knocked 
at the door. She would be sure to cry, he meditated, 
and then what should he do? He had headed an 
adverse deputation to the prime minister; he had ad- 
dressed an angry election mob; nay, some years before, 
in a time of collapse and panic, he had faced a body of 
menacing creditors, and had not been appalled, and 
nobody but himself knew that he found his first grey 
hair the next day. But a-woman’s crying would cer- 
tainly scatter his wits to the four winds of heaven. 
He had been an only child, and jhis mother had died 
in his infancy, and he was still.a bachelor, and had 
never been on anything approaching intimacy with 
any woman except an old German governess, and a 
certain pretty cousin, and these two bad never cried. 
‘No, the cousin hadnot-even cried when she rejected 
him; on the contrary, she;had laughed,.or atileast he 
fancied she did, for his face was’ buried in his!hands. 
Why did,women exy? ‘Why need thay ery? Was it 
because they could not\help it? Or was it out of sheer 
malice, as a stratagem sure to,rout the masculine forces 
in igneminious and utter cenfusien? But Mr. Slack 
had always-said to himself that ‘‘ what must be done, 
must be. dene,” and,now he said it-most sincerely, as 
he\kknecked atihis own housekeeper’s door in his own 
house. 

It was opened without a moment's delay. ‘Mrs. 
Forres’ subsequent description ef her own sensation was 
that ‘‘ her heart leaped into her mouth” when she saw 
who.it was, for she:saw only the brown face and bushy 
brows, which did not atall state the fact thattheirowner 
was, to say the least, quite as frightened as herself. 

‘*I have called to see you, ma’am,” said Mr. Slack, 
with a slight bow. Out of sheer goodness of heart, 
the odd little merchant’s manner was perfect. It was 
as courteous to his paid dependant as if she had been 
a countess; and yet not more courteous, or of a 
different courtesy, — that most insulting flaw in 
modern artificial polish. 

‘© Will you kindly step in, sir?” answered Mrs. 
Forres, and then she closed the outer door and ad- 
vanced with him into the sitting-room and drew a 
chair towards the fire. ‘‘ Will you be seated, sir ?” 

The gentleman sat down in a maze. ‘He could 
scarcely restrain a glance round the pleasant homely 
apartment. But he felt that every second of silence 
made speech increasingly awkward. So he glanced 
at Mrs. Forres. She was still standing, and he wished 
she was not, for when she would begin to cry, as of 
course she would, he felt she could perform that pain- 
ful feminine trick more comfortably if seated. And 
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yet he could not bring himself to bid her take a chair, 
for that seemed an arrogant assumption that she stood 
in recognition of his superiority. Of course Mr. Slack 
did not think all this out, but he felt it, because he 
was such a thorough gentleman. And so he rose, 
and handed the chair towards Mrs. Forres, and took a 
second seat on the sofa, saying, ‘‘I should like us to 
have a little conversation, ma’am.” 

‘«T received a note from your son this morning,” he 
began. 

‘* Yes, sir,” said Mrs. Forres. 

‘‘T am very glad that you informed me of the 
change in your family arrangements.” 





‘Well, sir,” she answered, ‘‘ I fancied you ought | 


to be told; but when Johnnie thought of it, he stood 
out that it must be done.” 

‘“‘Your son, eh?” said Mr. Slack. ‘*‘ And does he 
ges on well in his situation? We miss him when we 
want extra help in the counting-house.” 

‘‘ Johnnie gets on very well, thank you, sir,” she 
replied. ‘There is no fear for Johnnie.” 

‘*Now she'll cry in a minute!” thought the mer- 
chant, but he only said, ‘‘I hope you don’t fear 
trouble with your husband, Mrs. Forres.” 

‘* Well, sir,” she answered, stooping to pick a shred 
from the hearth-rug, ‘‘ you know, my husband went 
wrong once, and that is seldom put quite right again 
in this world.” 





























‘“‘That is true, Mrs. Forres,” said Mr. Slack, 
thoughtfully ; ‘‘ but still I suppose you would like to 
live with him again after such a long separation.” 

‘* Well, sir, I should,’ assented Mrs. Forres des- 
perately, ‘‘ and of course I know he can’t come here.” 

If she said so, in any despairing hope of contradic- 
tion, she did not get it, for the merchant gravely 
bowed his head. ‘‘ Has he any occupation at present ?” 
he asked. 

‘* Not at present,” faltered the housekeeper. 

“It will not be easy for him to obtain any position 
similar to that which he forfeited,” observed Mr. 
Slack. 

‘* I suppose not,” said the miserable wife. 

‘Has your son a good berth in the Yublet office ?” 
he asked, presently. 
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‘‘He gets eight shillings a-week,” she said for- 
lornly, with a dim moisture creeping over her eyes, 
and terrifying Mr. Slack. 

‘*Tt does not matter much what a boy earns at first, 
| as long as he gets a starting-point and a prospect,” he 
/ remarked. ‘‘ Has he any chance of rising P” 

“T’m afraid not,” answered the mother, “for 
|there’s nobody between him and the sub-editor 
| himself. It’s only a quiet little office.” 
| ‘Mrs, Forres,” he began, speaking more nervously 
than most men do when making a petition on their 
own behalf, ‘‘ if your son cares to haye a seat in our 
| counting-house, he can have it, and he shall be upon 
| precisely the same footing as young Deane, except 
| that I will give him a small salary at once, for I know 
he is willing and able to work, and the other lad is 
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neither just yet. I think I can make Johnnie worth 
quite thirty-five pounds this year, and we'll see what 
more we can do next Christmas.” 

“Tt ll just be the making of him,” said Mrs. 
Forres, very tremulously, while two tears rolled 
softly down her cheeks. ‘‘ Thank you, sir, for there’s 
little else to say, however much one’s grateful.” 

“I’m only doing myself a good turn if I engage a 
faithful helper,” said this queer man ; ‘‘ and now, Mrs. 
Forres, you needn’t hurry out of the house. Stay 
here until it suits you to join your husband, and when 
you know where and how you will live, it will be 
time to make any necessary arrangements for your 
son. I am very glad to have had this conversation 
with you. Good morning, ma’am.” 

‘The blessing of God be with him everywhere,” 
said Mrs. Forres, as she closed the door behind him; 
‘‘and I’m thinking the blessing of God always does 
go to them that win their fellow-creatures’ blessing. 
And I wish he had somebody of his own at home. If 
he had them he’d be a fine man to them. It really 
gives me a sort of pain to take such a slice of happiness 
from one who don’t seem to keep any for his own 
eating. And so it’s all happened for the best for 
Johnnie. True enough, there is no fear for him. 
He’ll have the favour of God and man. And nobody 
will keep to William unless I do; so if I have to give 
up one or the other, Johnnie ’Il miss me least.” She 
was making the old, crooked mistake, into which poor 
human devotion so oftenruns—taking the sweet flowers 
of affection from the nobler nature, to throw them 
before the swine, only to be soiled and wasted in the 
filthy trough. Not many understandings can grasp 
the perfect wisdom and justice of the Divine enact- 
ment, ‘“‘ Unto every one that hath shall be given; 
but from him that hath not shall be taken away even 
that which he hath.” ‘Yet poor Mrs. Forres’ heart 
was wiser than her warped views of self-sacrifice, and 
she ended her soliloquy with a flood of tears. 

As for Mr. Slack, he returned to his own little 
sanctum; and, as he passed through the counting- 





house, he made an observation to his chief clerk. 
Nobody overheard it; but its purport may be guessed 
from the fact that before noon the rumour of John 
Forres’ appointment had gone through the whole 
office. Naturally enough, it soon reached Charlie; 
for a good-natured senior, believing the lads to be 
friends, imparted it as good news. It so startled him, 
that he almost betrayed his mother’s secret, and quite 
mystified his informant. Now the better qualities of 
the boy’s nature had been enlisted against his mother’s 
blow in the dark, and he would have been heartily 
glad had it produced no evil results, but had merely 
fallen dead. But it was not in him to rejoice that 
light had come out of darkness, that the hand which 
had intended to plant tares had unwittingly planted 
wheat instead. ‘‘ Say what one may, he is a conyict’s 
son,” he argued within himself; ‘and it’s a great 
shame that he should be taken out of charity, and 
placed on an equality with me. Mr. Slack should 
remember that I did not come to him a beggar, and 
disgraced.” 

‘“‘See what your mischief-making has done,” he 
said, surlily, to his mother, as she admitted him in 
the evening: ‘‘ Mr. Slack has given that Forres a desk 
beside mine.” 

** So it’s true, is it ?” asked Arthur Maynard, catch- 
ing his words as he came up behind him. ‘Our old 
copying-clerk was saying that some of your people 
had told him so; but then I never believe one-third 
of his reports. Three cheers for Jack! I’m jolly 
glad!” 

‘It’s all very fine for you,” responded Charlie, 
sulkily. ‘‘He is not put up beside you. I callita 
great shame!” 

‘*So it is,” chimed his mother. ‘Mr. Slack would 
not like to have the Forres’ father evened with him- 
self!” 

‘‘T wish somebody would ‘even’ me with Jack,” 
laughed Arthur. ‘It would be an awful promotion 
for me!” 

‘* It’s a great shame,” said Charlie, bitterly. 





LORD HADDO. 


THE late Earl of Aberdeen, though hardly beyond 
middle age when he succeeded to the title and estates 
of his father, the great statesman, lived to enjoy these 
for so brief a period—little more than three years— 
that the editor of the interesting biography of him, now 
lying before us in its fourth edition,* has very properly 
entitled it ‘‘Memoir of Lord Haddo,” the name by 
which he will always be best known. His life, though 
an entire contrast to that of his distinguished father, 
has its own points of more than ordinary interest and 
value, and will be found to present the Christian life 
in a light which will repay the study bestowed upon it. 

For the first thirty years of his life Lord Haddo 
displayed every feature of the Christian character, as 
generally understood. And yet at that period he un- 





* Memoir of Lord Haddo, in his later years Fifth Earl of Aberdeen. 
Edited by the Rev. E. B. Elliott, M.A., Incumbent of St. Mark’s, Brighton, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fourth edition revised. 
(With notice of his son, the Hon, James Henry Gordon.) Crown 8yo. 
pp. 406. London, 1868. 





derwent a change from which alone he ever afterwards 
dated his Christian life, in its truly vital character. 
If to be a Christian means to manifest a conscientious 
regard to religious and moral propriety, to observe 
with punctuality the duties of public, and once a week 
of domestic, worship, to practise justice and truth in 
every social transaction, and to show charity to the 
poor—then was Lord Haddo no ordinary Christian 
even when a stranger to those views and experiences 
in which he afterwards considered the essence of real 
Christianity to lie. Wherein lay this difference, we 
shall afterwards endeayour to make plain. 

A certain pensiveness of mind—the result, probably, 
of a delicate organization, and which characterized 
him through life—rendered him from a child peculiarly 
susceptible of home influences—influences which, in 
his case, were of the most favourable and winning 
nature ; and thus was formed that love of quiet life 
which distinguished him at every period of his history. 
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Under the roof first of the Rev. H. V. Elliott, of 
Brighton—to whose care he was committed at the age 
of fourteen—and afterwards of his brother, the editor 
of this memoir, Lord Haddo seems to have been well 
trained; and under the latter guardian and tutor, he 
seems to have first become conscious of religious im- 
pressions, quickened by the death of Mrs. Elhott, and, 
not long after, that of his beloved mother. On going 
to Cambridge the edge of these religious impressions 
was dulled, as is apt to be the case in the first ardour 
of academic study, and under the influence of com- 
panionship not always the most select; but there is 
good ground to believe that no serious injury to his 
character was there sustained. At the annual exami- 
nation, his position in the first class, and his marks in 
the several branches of examination, showed excellent 
capacity and industry, particularly in mathematics 
and classics. At twenty-one years of age he took his 
M.A. degree, and leaying Cambridge he went to Con- 
stantinople in 1837, in company with Sir C. Vaughan, 
who had been sent thither on a special mission. On 
the recall of this mission he went to Smyrna, and 
thence to Greece; which, to one fresh from classical 
studies, with a keen eye for art, and a refined taste, 
could not fail to present features of surpassing in- 
terest. Accordingly, having come home in 1838, and 
been present at the Queen’s coronation, he returned 
to Greece in the following year, and explored it 
thoroughly, taking with him his father’s journals and 
following in his track. 

The happiest event in Lord Haddo’s life was his 
marriage—in 1840, and at the age of twenty-four—to 
Mary, daughter of George Baillie of Jerviswoode, 
sister to the late Marchioness of Breadalbane and the 
present Earl of Haddington—a family whose ancestor 
occupied a proud position in Scottish Church history, 
and ever since one of the most esteemed families of 
Scotland. Never was husband more blest than Lord 
Haddo in this choice, of which more cannot be said, 
for obvious reasons. 

Much of his time for some years was now devoted to 
painting, in which he would haye taken a high place 
had he continued to pursue it. Of one of his land- 
scapes, which was placed in the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy for 1843, and which was very fayour- 
ably noticed, one critic remarked, that ‘‘for Claude- 
like effect and artistic beauty it was one of the best 
in the collection,” and regretted that the painter had 
not given his name. While he occupied himself in 
painting, in the early part of the day, Lady Haddo 
was wont to read aloud to him; and the books chosen 
for reading showed the thirst for increased acquaint- 
ance with the Bible, and the desire for religious im- 
provement which distinguished this admirable couple. 
‘* He did not begin daily family prayers till after the 
change which took place at Brighton some years later; 
but the household were now always assembled on 
Sunday evenings, when he used to read a portion of 
Holy Scriptures, with an exposition, which he composed 
with great care.” 

The Queen haying, in 1845, made Lord Aberdeen 
Ranger of Greenwich Park, to which office is attached 
a ranger’s house at Blackheath, his lordship wished 
Lord Haddo to make that his residence, which in the 
following year, and from that time forward, he did. 





In 1845 he had another painting in the Academy Ex- 
hibition, and frequently attended lectures at the Royal 
Institution or at King’s College ; and his note-books 
on geology, chemistry, and natural history attest the 
ardour with which he sought to store his mind and 
enlarge his knowledge. ‘To these branches he added 
the study of architecture, in the prosecution of which 
he visited and examined various fine old churches. 

Scarcely had Lord and Lady Haddo returned to 
Haddo House in 1847, when ‘the whole family 
were thrown into deep distress by the news of tho 
sudden death of Sir Robert Gordon, Lord Aberdeen’s 
brother, long her Majesty’s ambassador to the Ottoman 
Porte, and the proprietor of Balmoral—whose old 
castle has now disappeared, being superseded by the 
handsome, yet modest, palace ereeted by Prince Albert, 
by whom the property was purchased for a Seottish 
retreat to the royal family. "What made this bereayve- 
ment the sadder was, that the distinguished ambas- 
sador was to have arrived at Haddo House ‘the very 
next day. ‘ The shock was great to all; and though 
Lord Haddo seldom gave way ‘to outward emotion, 
yet the impression made on him was deep and lasting. 
Indeed it was probably,” adds the Editor, ‘‘one of the 
causes which led, in God’s hands, to that striking 
change next year in his views and feelings, to which 
he ever afterwards looked back as'the commencement 
of a new existence.” 

We have now arrived at that decisive stage in Lord 
Haddo’s history to which, as remarked in the pre- 
ceding sentence, he ever afterwards looked back as the 
commencement of a new existence. The change is 
described minutely by himself, with its immediate 
results, in a diary which he kept; and this entry 
being dated a year after the change itself, is not 
likely to be an over-drawn picture. Indeed, sobriety 
in tone, and that tenderness which always character- 
ized both his speaking and his writing, are manifest 
throughout this remarkable narrative. The account 
is too long'for insertion ; butin giving the substance of 
it, we shall adhere as much as possible to his own words. 

On the 24th of January, 1848, he received, at 
Brighton, about seven o’clock in the evening, such a 
deep impression of eternity that the effect of it was 
never effaced, He had just dressed for dinner, when 
the sight of the clothes which he had thrown off sud- 
denly impressed him with the thought of dying— 
of undressing for the last time—of being unclothed of 
this body. He felt the terrors of dying unprepared 
in a degree approaching to reality. In short, the 
prospect of death, of eternity, of the day of judgment, 
an offended God, and eternal torment, was impressed 
on his imagination with overwhelming foree. He felt 
the imperative necessity of preparing for death at any 
cost and any sacrifice. The prospect of heaven added 
little or nothing to his resolution. Safety was all he 
aimed at. This he felt was within his reach, and he 
grasped at it with the feelings of a drowning man. 
When he went to dinner, Lady Haddo saw from his 
expression that something had occurred; and when 
he began to speak, she thought that he had fairly lest 
his senses. After a few duys, however, she herself 
felt as he did. The music before their door he now 
couldnotendure. Books read before—Baxter’s ‘Saints’ 
Reat” and Wilberforce’s ‘‘ Practical View” —came 
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home, every word of them, with irresistible force. 
Sulvation now must be sought and attained, though 
the path to it lay through fire and water: no hard- 
ships were worth ‘a moment’s consideration in com- 


parison of so great a prize. Whatever occupations 
‘could not advance him on the road to heayen—paint- 
ing, for example—appeared utterly frivolous. Till 
his'title to salvation was assured, they seemed an in- 
tolerable waste of time. And after such assurance 
they could possess no interest for one whose thoughts 
and affections were in heavén. Mentally, everything 
was now abandoned ; an entire change in his life was 
resolyed on—spending the whole day in the service 
of ‘God, and devoting himself entirely to the promo- 
tion of his glory. Yet how to begin was the difficulty. 
He felt that he ought earnestly to address every one 
he met, beginning with his own servants—that he 
ought to speak out, and not “ try to sneak into heaven 
by the back door.” Forseveral days, however, he did 
ndthing, feeling oppressed by an intolerable burden, 
as if expecting every hour to hear of the death of some 
dear relation. Shrinking from the idea of declaring 
himself, and dreading the remarks of relations, ac- 
quaintances, and servants, he seriously debated with 
himself, since society presented such difficultios in 
their way, whether they should not leave all and fly 
with their children to a distant land—where, being 
quite unknown, they might commence a new life with 
fewer outward impediments, and spend their days in 
prayer,.and praise, and preaching to others Christ’s 
Gospel of salvation. It was in his mind ‘to give up 
their inheritance, reserving just enough for bare sup- 
port; and taking leave of all their connections, to 
burn, as it were, their ships behind them, and, dying 
to this world, to live entirely for the next. 
such a scheme was necessary; but it was lawful, and, 
if it facilitated their salvation, desirable. If rank, 
wealth, connections, and land were hindrances in their 
heavenly journey, might they not be abandoned? and 
if done for conscience’ sake, would not the blessing 
of God be upon it, and our Lord’s words fulfilled to 
them, ‘“No man hath left home or lands for my sake 
and the Gospel’s but he shall receive an hundredfold 
in this present time, and in the world to come eternal 
life?” But is not this to desert the station in which 
God has placed you? Answer: the first duty is the 
care of our own souls. Lot fled out of Sodom. In 
giving up hereilitary rank and riches, he should injure 
noone. His children, as they would then be brought 
up in total ignorance of their origin, would have no 
cause for regret; and if religion be true they would 
be incaleulable gainers, since riches, as Christ says, 
area great hindrance in the way to ‘heayen—in com- 
parison with it nothing deserves a moment’s considera- 
tion. Uf his scheme failed, he knew well it would end 
in bitterness of soul; and he forgot not that every 
state/has its difficulties, while, go where we would, we 
earry our inward corruption with us. But then he 
was greatly. apprehensive of losing his present feelings, 
and dalling back into the level of the slime around— 
contented with that lukewarm profession of religion 
now so common, yet how different from the religion 
of St. Paul and of Christ, whom all, and Paul included, 
are told to imitate! After several days’ debate with 
himself, one consideration alone determined his con- 
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clusion in the negative. He could not reconcile it 
with his duty to leave his aged father, who, he knew, 
would deeply feel their abrupt departure. Had he 
died at that time, he believed he should have sought a 
settlement in Australia: there to lead a life of piety 
which he seemed to want courage todo at home. Hoe 
now called on the clergymen of his acquaintance, ‘but 
finding no good opening he came away as he went, 
fecling how. ‘‘ vain is the help of man.” In one week 
after the memorable evening he begun family prayer, 
to which his aversion, however, was extreme. It was 
a pill so nauseous, that nothing but the certainty of 
death could make him swallow it. As a sort of cover 
to the introduction of :prayers in the morning, he 
altered the breakfast hour. ‘The prayers he used 
were the short printed ones of the Christian Know- 
ledge Society. He began also to read the Book of 
Exodus, with some comments; and those in the book 
he used not being to his taste, he composed notes of his 
own, which cost him much trouble. Active Christian 
work was now begun—visiting schools and hospitals, 
and, above all, becoming a district visitor, with a dis- 
trict of his. own, to the duties ef which he gave himself 
with zeal and regularity. He would spend sometimes 
six or eight hours a day in visiting. ‘This did much 
to bring his mind out of the morbid condition into 
which the preceding statements show that he had got; 
and he felt this himself. In this undertaking, ho 
says, he found abundant occupation, and consequently 
cheerfulness and inward satisfaction; and now he 
began to attend more to the courtesies of life, and to 
his personal appearance. Still he shrunk much from 
society—from such, at least, as would make it a moral 
impossibility to mention the name of Christ; but he 
felt with sorrow that he did not venture to introduce it 
even when ‘he could, and asks when he shall get over 
that miserable shame and fear of man, though he trusts 
itis diminishing. His shyness at family prayer wore 
at length completely off: he became able to explain 
the Scriptures without written notes. He was terse 
and short; but his spiritual insight, and his aptitude 
to seize and point out the practical bearings even of 
the historical parts of the Bible, made his remarks in- 
teresting and profitable to all. At Haddo House, the 
family seat in Aberdeenshire, whither he went to 
spend the summer of that year, he became a teacher 
in the Sunday-school of the parish church, taking 
great pains in preparing for it, as his notes on the 
passages of Scripture to be read still show. On his 
return to Blackheath, in the end of that year, he be- 
came a district visitor in Whitechapel, under Canon 
Champneys, whose acquaintance he had made when 
he responded so liberally to his call for subscriptions 
to erect the new district church there. In these visita- 
tions, his conscientious regularity and tender sympathy 
were uncommon. 

It would be beside the purpose of this paper to detail 
the numerous walks of Christian usefulness with which 
he now actively connected himself, and the large 
sums of money which he gave away for such objects. 
But the following must form an exception. On 
leaving Brighton and coming to reside at Blackheath, 
having resolved to build a church in some destitute 
part of London, he communicated with the then Bishop 
of London. Christ Church district was fixed on, itself a 
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parish cut out from the immense parish of St. George’s- 
in-the-East. For the site he at once paid £800; the 
church itself (to seat 1,000) was to cost £5,000; but 
ere all was completed, having determined to endow as 
well as to build it, the sum he expended for this one 
object amounted to £10,700. Yet is there in the 
interior of that church nowhere any mark or mention 
of the founder, nor would he allow even his initials 
to be placed on any part of the building. Nay, 
until his death it was not generally known who had 
done this noble work. But large as this outlay was 
—obliging him even to make reductions in his own 
expenses to meet it—he did not, so far as is known, 
diminish his subscription to a single charity, nor 
lessen his accustomed almsgiving. Indeed, after 
this heavy strain on his resources was removed, these 
were largely increased. At the consecration of this 
church, he sat in the back seats, and retired imme- 
diately after—declining attendance at the public 
luncheon. Seldom did he ever afterwards allude to 
the church, and very few even of his friends ever 
heard of it during his life. Very watchful over his 
motives, he greatly feared lest the desire of human 
praise should mar the free-will offering, which he 
wished this to be, to the glory of God. 

We have given these details the more fully, as it is 
desirable that the fruits of the change which we are 
now to examine should be studied in connection with 
the change itself. In view now of both these, what 
judgment are we to form of the ‘new existence” 
on which Lord Haddo believed that he entered for 
the first time in the year 1848 at Brighton P 

The change itself consisted simply in an over- 
whelming sense of the reality and magnitude of death, 
judgment, and eternity. These were brought before 
him with a vividness unknown before; and by what ? 
By the mere “sight of the clothes which he had 
thrown off” one evening when dressing for dinner. 
Like the resurrection of the dead—‘“‘ in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye” it was all done: the mere 
‘sight of the clothes” did it. It was a rush of 
thought, but of thought to be from that moment for 
ever paramount, and change the complexion of his 
whole moral and religious being. Is there anything 
fanatical, anything unreasonable in this? Does not 
the essence of personal religion consist in such a 
sense of the reality of Divine and eternal things as 
governs the whole man and moulds the character into 
harmony with itself? If so, then here it is. Will 
the suddenness with which this was brought home to 
Lord Haddo’s mind and the trivial nature of what 
produced it, be objected to it? What matters it how 
such impressions are produced, or whether they be 
the result of one or of many things—of things great 
or things small—proyided they be wrought at all, 
and be so real and overmastering as to become princi- 
ples of action and form the character for life? But 
come, let us reason together for a moment on this 
subject. How often does one’s whole life take its 
complexion from some circumstance so trivial as to 
be overlooked perhaps or forgotten, even by one’s 
self! How often does one resolye on entering one 
profession rather than another, or go abroad rather 
than stay at home, in consequence of a trivial con- 
versation, or some paragraph casually seen in a news- 








paper, or even some impression suddenly taking pos- 
session of one’s mind from no known cause? And how 
often does a young woman form an engagement which 
determines her whole future life, in consequence 
original!y of some totally unexpected introduction or 
some casual meeting, and decide on this, even when it 
might seem quite undesirable, from considerations 
which would hardly admit of being put in words, so 
trivial are they? Nay, is not all life mysteriously 
moulded by such trivialities, and what should we 
think of the man who*would gravely question the 
rationality of it on this account, or allege that fanati- 
cism governed human life? Itis by the sobriety of 
the results that we judge of the changes which take 
place in one another’s views and plans. And s0, if 
we would be consistent with ourselves, must we judge 
of religious changes. One is a prodigal up to the 
time of his conyersion. Another never knew a time 
when the grace of God and the power of religion 
were not felt. A third, like the subject of this 
memoir, after seeming for years to be all that is 
meant by a real Christian, suddenly feels a stream of 
new light—a rush of new thought—possessing his 
mind and overpowering it; the consequence of which 
is, that—notwithstanding what seemed good before— 
old things pass away and all things become new. 
But of what moment are all these varieties, provided 
the result is the same in all—the same absolute sur- 
render to the service of God in Jesus Christ P 

But have we not admitted that Lord Haddo’s mind 
was in such a morbid state, immediately after the 
change came over him, that he was ready to do a 
preposterous thing in order to be able to live as a 
Christian ought? Was he not all but prepared to 
part with hereditary rank and wealth, to go to 
Australia, and bring up his children in total ignor- 
ance of what he had been, devoting himself there to 
missionary work? And was it not his aged father’s 
being still alive that alone arrested this wild project ? 
True. But how soon was this temptation got over! 
To what practical usefulness instead did he quickly 
devote himself at home! How speedily did this bring 
his mind to its proper balance, restoring his former 
cheerfulness, and disposing him to cultivate every- 
thing fitted to recommend and give weight to 
Christianity in his person! But is there anything 
startling even in the morbid impressions, and (if you 
will) wild ideas, which first resulted from the change 
that took place in him? Are these fitted to throw suspi- 
cion on the solidity of the change and the truth which 
lay at the bottom even of these impressions? No 
thoughtful person, free from prejudice, will think so. 
Let us recall an incident which at the time appeared 
in most of the public prints, and the truth of which 
we happen to know. At a meeting of Dissenting 
ministers held in a well-known library in the metro- 
polis, nearly nine years ago, the Irish ‘ revival” — 
particularly what were called the ‘‘ strikings down ”— 
was the subject of discussion. Nearly all the speakers 
pronounced against the whole thing, some representing 
those physical effects of the movement as a disgrace to 
the nineteenth century. At length one rose, the most 
distinguished representative of Unitarianism in Eng- 
land, and spoke to the following effect :—‘‘ If there be 
no personal God, then are all such things pure fanati- 
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cism. But if there bea personal God, and intercourse 
with Him—spirit with Spirit—be the highest end of 
human existence, and one who has lived eighteen or 
twenty or more years a stranger to this fact, suddenly 
opens his eyes to it, sees how he has lost a lifetime in 
ignoble pursuits and joys, and has it vividly impressed 
upon him that now he must be a new man, and live 
henceforth to God-—then, instead of wondering that 
that man should be violently moved, even bodily, 
my wonder would be if he should be able to take it 
coolly. I care not what all the medical men in the 
world may say of such things. There are elements 
here with which medical men have nothing to do, and 
to which many of them are quite indifferent. I say 
nothing, remember, as to the truth or falsehood of the 
facts and the statements reported to us. This Ulster 
work may be a work of pure fanaticism, for aught I 
know. I have to do in these remarks only with the 
principles involved in it; and what I say is, that 
supposing the work real, there is no sufficient ground 
for condemning it because of those physical accom- 
paniments of it.” The application of this to the case 
before us is too obvious to need pointing out. But we 
may repeat what was said before, that provided the 
results be all the varied fruits of righteousness which 
are by Jesus Christ to the glory and praise of God— 
as in this case beyond all doubt they were—we are to 
view the first warm manifestations of his ‘‘ new exist- 
ence” as but the unregulated impulses of the new 
life, which a very short time sufficed to sober down 
into the solidities of a character of no ordinary 
Christian elevation. 

One other point requires yet some clearing up. 
Wherein consisted the difference between Lord 
Haddo’s Christian life before and after the great 
change? A question this of some difficulty. Hardly 
any outstanding materials for answering it can be 
gathered from the Memoir, and yet he himself dated 
all the vitality of his Christian life from that period. 
Did the difference, then, consist simply in the ‘‘ vitali- 
sation”’ of the religion which was there before? We be- 
lieve it did. On this principle we have no need either 
to explain away the Christianity which existed before, 
but are at liberty to admit its reality and excellence ; 
nor need we magnify in the least his subsequent ex- 
perience as the result of the change. All of both 
stages will find its natural explanation on this simple 
principle. 

The malady under which, after eleven years of 
suffering, Lord Haddo at length sank—dyspepsia in 
an aggravated form, resulting in atrophy—made its 
first appearance in 1853. Having tried the hydropathic 
treatment under Dr. Gully at Malvern, but in vain, 
his physician gaye him up. His letters from thence 
to Lady Haddo—particularly after he was informed 
that his complaint would probably have a fatal termina- 
tion, and that in a few months—are indicative both of 
the strength of his Christian faith, giving him victory 
over the fear of death, and of the eminent sobriety of 
his views and his growing love of Christ. ‘‘I thanked 
God,” he says, ‘‘ that death had not come six years 
ago, before I underwent that sudden and entire change 
in my views and feelings, the effect of which has lasted 
ever since. I thought much of the many assurances 


that the blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin..... 








If we are his disciples, and desirous of leaving all for 
his sake, we are perfectly safe. Peace, and joy, and 
happiness before us. How sweet the name of Jesus 
(‘Saviour’) sounds to the dying believer!” 

A winter residence in Egypt for eight months, from 
September, 1854, so wonderfully renovated hisconstitu- 
tion that he lived ten years longer. His father being 
prime minister of England when he left, the Viceroy 
of Egypt, in honour of him, placed an Egyptian frigate 
at his disposal, with every appliance for comfort and 
luxury, and unbounded attention and deference were 
paid to him. His journal-letters, written to his father 
during the progress of his yoyage up and down the 
Nile, are most interesting, attesting fine taste and 
high appreciation of all that came under his eye in 
nature and art, his grateful sense of every little kind- 
ness shown him, and his quiet unobtrusive piety ; 
while the modest, deferential way in which he puts in 
a word to his father on the chief subject of his thoughts 
shows how wise and well-balanced his piety was. 

As a member of Parliament, Lord Haddo was con- 
scientious in his attention to the business of the county 
which he represented, was as much in the House of 
Commons as his health would permit, and in his votes 
was guided by his own sense of duty, independently of 
party. On one subject, peculiarly trying to one of his 
sensitive delicacy of feeling, his convictions led him to 
come forward with a motion in Parliament, from which 
he must have shrunk but for a stern sense of duty. 
He had one day accidentally witnessed the mode of 
study pursued in the Government Schools of Art; and 
the pain it gave him, and the scandalous character of 
the exhibition, led to a resolution to resist the vote for 
this object, when the estimates should be brought 
forward in the House of Commons, unless the studies 
should be placed under proper restrictions. In speak- 
ing on this subject before such a body, a rare degree 
of courage was demanded; but Lord Haddo braced 
himself up to it. On the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stating that the Government were not to appropriate 
the public money for this object, Lord Haddo with- 
drew his motion for that time. But it was renewed in 
the following year, 1860, when, though very weak and 
ill, and preparing for a second winter in Egypt, he 
sent a circular to eyery member of the House on the 
subject. 

In 1859 Lord Haddo’s health again failed, and the 
Pasha of Egypt hearing of it, kindly placed at his dis- 
posal his own yacht, should he see his way to revisit 
Egypt. And gladly would he haye done so, but the 
sinking state of his father’s health induced him to 
give it up for that year. ‘I’ve done little enough,” 
he writes to Lady Haddo, ‘‘to promote my father’s 
comfort through life, and I would gladly do something 
now. Only it would not do to let him know that one 
is making a sacrifice for him.” But in the spring of 
the following year (1860) it was resolyed on as 
matter of necessity, and he went, now in summer, to 
enjoy the glorious sunshine of that country which he 
loyed so much. During this stay he wrote many 
letters to his father, unfortunately destroyed by him- 
self when afterwards they came into his possession— 
letters which his father read with the greatest avidity, 
and which (he wrote to Lady Haddo) were “‘ very 
delightful” to him. 
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Til as lie was, it was Lord Haddo’s purpose to make 
his voyage up the Nile this time an evangelistic as 
well as a valetudinarian one, and this chiefly by a sys- 
tematic distribution of the Arabic Scriptures, in whole 
and in portions, and of tracts in that language—the 
language of Coptic Christians for hundreds of years, 
a body of some three hundred thousand, to about 
three or four millions, mostly Mohammedans. 

Lord Haddo was at Luxor, or Thebes, when, in 
January, 1861, tidings of his father’s death reached 
him, and the shock proved almost too much for him, 
being then exceedingly weak. But on reaching Alex- 
andria, the bracing sea air for a fortnight there so 
revived him that he was able to undertake the yoyage 
and journey home, and arrived, better than could have 
been hoped, at the end of May. When at Argyll House 
(his father’s London residence), such was his intense 
desire for the elevation of the poor, that he took steps 
to have part of it turned into an industrial school, 
and, on its appearing undesirable to carry this into 
effect, he had religious services conducted there by 
one of his own missionaries, with a variety of meect- 
ings, making it a‘nursery for the Christian training of 
many who went to no place of worship. The fruits, 
as detailed by the energetic missionary, were remark- 
ably cheering. At length, finding his health rapidly 
and unexpectedly improved on his return to Haddo 
House, he sold Argyll House, and ceased to have any 
residence in London, that he might devote the rest of 
his days to the people on his estate, whose claims on 
his attention he now félt to be paramount. But he 
was not permitted finally to leave Blackheath without 
such a testimony as few in his rank are privileged to 
receive—an address signed’ by upwards of sixty of the 
clergy and gentry residing: at Blackheath, ‘‘in which 
expression of feeling” (the address said) ‘‘ you are to 
understand that the poor, as well as the rich, partici- 
pate; the clergy and laity of all denominations, and 
the ‘ little ones,’ also, of this wide-spread neighbour- 
hood.” 

His procedure in the management of his domestic 
establishment, the garden and grounds about the 
house, and towards his tenants, has been severely 
reflected on, m contrast with his father’s munificence. 
But he had but one object now in life, and that he 
pursued regardless of public opinion. ‘‘ We ought,” 
he used to say, ‘‘to ask ourselves not how much we 
must give, but how much we must keep; thinking how 
we can deny ourselves, and how many things we can 
do without; and then, after providing for really 
necessary expenses, giving away the rest.” 

He often said ‘‘ he felt ashamed to lie on a luxurious 
sofa, when so many who were as ill as he was had 
only a wooden bench,” and he could not take his own 
meals with comfort, unless he knew that he was sup- 
plying food to some sick person. His visits were 
generally short, and his words few. But they were 
weighty words; and portions of his prayers beside 
the dying were sometimes repeated by them long after 
he had left them, showing the impression they made 
on their minds. Having spent a month in Edinburgh 
in the spring of 1862, he presided at some meetings, 
and spoke with a weight and solemnity which gave 
double effect to his brief sentences. In the new As- 
sembly Hall he spoke to nearly two thousand one 





evening, with great effect. He visited cases of dis- 
tress at this time on horseback, and during weather 
whose inclemency would have induced most people to 
stay at home; preferring always personal inspection and 
relief of each case to intermediate agency. His efforts 
at Haddo House for the good of his tenantry, young and 
old, were varied, andin some cases very costly, and all 
under the government of one fixed principle—to do his 
best as a Christian landlord for the elevation and 
comfort of those under him. In the choice of his 
methods there might be room for difference of opinion 
whether the wisest course was always adopted, or, if 
adopted, not too capriciously abandoned for some 
other not so good. But even if this at any time did 
occur, it was from an impression which his perhaps 
oyer-sensitive nature had taken (rendered morbid 
sometimes by the state of his health) that duty re- 
quired it. 

Two events, at this time, are properly particular- 
ised in the Memoir, the arrival at majority of his 
eldest son (now sixth Earl of Aberdeen), and the 
marriage of his eldest daughter to the Hon. Walter 
Scott, Master of Polwarth, now Lord Polwarth. 
Both these auspicious events were celebrated in the 
manner which he judged most worthy. On the latter 
occasion, the Earl of Kintore, at the sumptuous lunch 
which followed, and of which a very large assemblage 
partook, haying proposed the health of the young 
couple in a graceful speech, in which some exalted 
Christian sentiments were happily interwoven with 
his warmest congratulations and best wishes, Lord 
Aberdeen replied for them in a strain which those who 
were privileged to hear it will not soon forget, in 
which his Christian courage in expressing sentiments 
seldom heard on such occasions, and yery rarely from 
such lips, was nobly displayed. 

The part which Lord Aberdeen took in the deputa- 
tion to Madrid to petition the Queen of Spain for a 
remission or mitigation of the cruel sentence pro- 
nounced against Manuel Matamoros, and two other 
Spaniards, for their Protestant zeal (very mildly dis- 
played), forms an interesting chapter of this Memoir— 
on which, however, we cannot dwell. 

During his last summer (1863)—as if in preparation 
for the change which was so soon to take place, but 
without the least anticipation of its nearness, even by 
himself—his Christian character visibly ripened, and 
the writer of this paper had frequent and varied 
opportunities of observing it. The Bible was his 
delight, and when light was thrown upon it he was in 
his element. One evening, when Lord G and 
a member of the Government were on a visit at 
Haddo House, taking little interest in the general 
conversation which was going on in the drawing- 
room, he said, ‘‘ Could we not have a hymn ?” When 
Lady A—— went to the piano to play the accompani- 
ment, he took the hymn-book, and while the singing 
went on, his face had a heavenly look which the writer 
cannot forget, and he continued apparently in an ele- 
vated frame of mind, quite indifferent to the conver- 
sation which went on in another part of the room. 

One very remarkable fact, showing more than any- 
thing else the remarkable growth of his Christian 
character latterly, must not be omitted here. We have 
adverted to his natural irritability, which increased as 
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his highly delicate ‘nervous organization became more 
and more disordered; and what sorrow of heart this 
caused him. Any sudden noise was agony to him, 
and the voluntary hunger he had to endure, and 
sleepless nights, of course aggravated these feelings. 
But for the last three years of his life (though the 
natural tendency to irritation increased) a hasty or 
impatient word hardly ever passed his lips, or, if it did, 
was instantly followed by ample acknowledgment and 
reparation. And if he ever had to find fault with any 
one, he seemed never to rest till he had found an 
opportunity of making it up by some kind and plea- 
sant word. His constitutional shyness and reserve, 
which made his manner in early life very distant, and 
gave (to servants especially) an impression of pride 
and coldness, were latterly struggled against with 
much success: Looking in the glass, he would say, 
‘What would I give to get rid of this contraction of 
the brow, and to look cheerful and amiable, as a 
Christian ought to look!” If inclined at any time to 
express his wishes peremptorily, he would immediately 
check himself, and say, ‘‘ But let it be as you like—J 
don’t want to have my own way.” On the last Sunday 
of his life, he asked for his little Testament from the 
pocket of his dressing-gown, and, alluding to its 
worn condition, said, smilingly, ‘‘ People will say, 
‘What a good man he was—how he read his Bible !’” 
And then, in a tone of deep feeling, added, ‘‘ They 
little know what I am.” In one of his note-books, 
amidst a set of extracts from boolis he had: been read- 
ing, there comes in suddenly that well-known couplet 
of doggrel poetry— 
“‘T’m a poor sinner, and nothing at all; 
But Jesus Christ is my all in all.” 

He used to give weekly instruction to two young men- 
servants ; one of whom, who was with him to the last, 
wrote thus to Lady A—— after his death: —‘‘ My inter- 
course with the late Lord Aberdeen will never be effaced 
from my memory. The first Sabbath I was at Haddo 
House he took me up to the library, and gave me 
advice such as a father would give to a son; after 
which he prayed that I might get wisdom to walk 
uprightly, ever looking to Jesus to resist every temp- 
tation. Another time, after reading and explaining 
the second psalm, of which he seemed to be very fond, 
he said, ‘I trust that you and I will be found ready 
for eternity.” When I was going to the Sacrament, 
he expressed a hope that my communion with Christ 
would be sweet; telling me how often he had been 
blessed at the table of the Lord, and that it was a 
season when Christ gave great blessings to his people. 
This was the last communication I had with his lord- 
ship ; and I can never forget how, as he was bidding me 
good-bye, he said, ‘ Pray for me, and I will pray for 
you, for, although different here, we are one in Christ.’” 

His delight in pictures remained with him in his 
greatest weakness. When reading fatigued him, the 
last week of his life, he had a portfolio of Turner’s 
beautiful early drawings, and some etchings by Rem- 
brandt, brought him, and seemed refreshed while he 
looked at them and pointed out their beauties. The 
last Sunday on which he was able to give an exposi- 
tion of his own, he chose the first few verses of 1 John 
iii.: “We shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as 





seemed as if he had already a foretaste of the joy there 
spoken of. ‘Iwo days before he died, he exhorted 
Lady A——- against the natural tendency to say, 
‘* Peace, peace!” endeavouring only to please and. be 
kind to people, instead of trying to save their souls. 
‘We must try more,” he said, ‘‘than we hayeever done 
hitherto to bring souls to Jesus.” He then asked her 
for a pencil to mark a verse of a hymn on which his 
mind was resting. It was this :— 


“Tn vain the trembling conscience seeks 
Some solid ground to rest upon ; 
With long despair the spirit breaks, 
Till we apply to Christ alone.” 


At length the strength of this fragile frame was 
quite exhausted, and without a pang—without even 
the slightest moyement—the gentle, quiet breathing 
ceased ; and after a few more beats, the heart too was 
still, and. he was for ever with the Lord. 


We had hoped to find space at the close of this 
paper for a brief notice of the second son of this noble- 
man, the Hon. James Henry Gordon, who, to the 
inexpressible grief of those to whom he was so dear, 
was by a sudden death removed to a better world. 
His characteristics were remarkable, and the promise 
he gave of future distinction in things not often com- 
bined, leaves a very mournful feeling in the hearts of 
those who: knew him thoroughly. He was in the third 
year of his under-graduateship as a student at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, had made great progress in his 
studies, being within ten marks of the first place of all 
at the ‘‘ General Examination ;” and it was his in- 
tention, should he remain long enough as a resident, 
to become a candidate for honours in the examination 
for the Moral Science Tripos. He had been sounded, 
too, as to his willingness to stand as a candidate to 
represent his own county in parliament. His energy 
in all feats of physical effort was prodigious. In these 
he was rash, however, almost to madness, particularly 
in boating and rifle-shooting; the latter frequently 
endangering his life, and at length occasioning his 
death. He was the admiration of his companions and 
fellow-students at Cambridge, his spotless character 
and love of sport forming a rare combination. The 
seeret of the former was known to few. Early in the 
year 1863, the visits, public services, and private 
intercourse of one gentleman were remarkably 
blessed at Haddo House, and to none, perhaps, 
so much as to this young:y-man—only opening, 
however, what probably were buddings of graco 
before that. From that time he became very de- 
cided as a Christian, and gave beautiful evidence of 
it in a variety of ways. At Cambridge his principles 
were severely tried, by intercourse with those who 
(some at least) seemed to wish to be religious, but, as 
he expressed it, to sit loose ‘to ‘the Book.” But he 
rose above this, and was acquiring increased influence 
in the university, as a ‘“‘model man,” a gentleman in 
the highest sense of the werd, courteous, honourable, 
‘afraid of nothing but unmanly vice and sim, one in 
whom Christian principle and Christian manliness 
were strikingly combined, well-known to many in the 
university as ‘a physical hero,’ but whose deep but 
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only by the few who knew him intimately.” Such is 
the testimony of his fellows, in a eulogistic memorial 
sketch of his life and character in the university 
monthly, called The Light Blue, now before us, headed 
by a line from the Greek poet about ‘‘ those beloved 
by the gods dying early.” Had space permitted, we 
had intended to transcribe nearly the whole of a most 
beautiful yet sober sketch of his characteristics and 
attainments, with which we have been favoured, by 
one who of all others knew him best, and perfectly 
free from all attempt at exaggeration. A sentence or 
two, however, must now suffice. ‘Only last autumn 
he made his first attempts at poetry.” Then, after 
referring to two specimens enclosed, which show a 
rhythmical smoothness and poetic vein of considerable 
promise, it is added :—‘‘ But though there seems a 
germ of poetic power in some of these verses, he 
could not give full expression to the beautiful, tender 
thoughts which were in his mind. His fixed, earnest 
look of delight at a beautiful view, or fine effect of 
light and shade, and the way in which he would gaze 
for hours at a really good picture, showed that he had 
much of the feeling for art and exquisite enjoyment 
of the beautiful which were remarkable in his father. 
I cannot venture to say much as to what he was to 
me. I think it was the union of power and gentle- 
ness that made him so able to comfort and to help, 
and to be a joy and rejoicing to my heart. While he 
spoke so quietly and in so sweet a tone, he always 
took a clear, distinct view of what ought to be done, 
and when he saw the path of duty nobody could per- 





suade him to swerve from it. He would sit in his 
room for three or four hours at work over his books, and 
then jump up to go out and bound like a roe over the 
flower-beds on the terrace, and away down to the 
lake, and there for the rest of the day would be just 
like a schoolboy full of glee, playing with the younger 
ones, and wild with joy. But no mirth or fun ever 
led him to say a word that was contrary to piety and 
purity. I wish every young lady had the perfect 
delicacy and sensitiveness of mind that he had. Some- 
body who had heard of his getting a fine established 
among the men of the Cambridge boat for any bad 
language, asked him if it was not very difficult to 
remember not to swear. ‘ Difficult, my dear fellow! 
I never swore in my life.’ One of his Cambridge 
friends said to me, ‘All the others told me, if I 
saw you, to say that liking was not the word—we 
did not like him, we all loved him.’ His Bible, so 
marked from beginning to end, is a great treasure. 
There are some remarkable notes on the margin, chiefly 
of the Song of Solomon, which was a great favourite of 
his. I will only give one example, on ‘Thine eyes 
are as the fish-pools of Heshbon,’ on which he writes, 
‘and should therefore reflect the image of the Saviour, 
as the still waters do the clear tints of the sky.’” 

The early removal of such a youth is one of those 
events, and they are numerous, of which we may say 
with the wise king, ‘‘ That which is crooked cannot be 
made straight”’—until the time when they will need no 
straightening, when all will be seen to be exactly what 
they ought. Davin Brown. 
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RED-LETTER DAYS AT A MISSION STATION IN THE SOUTH 
PACIFIC. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE.” 

. Maneata, South Pacific, May 30, 1868. 
My pDEAR Docror,—I have written a description of 
our May meetings for the present year, and thought 
it possible that it might interest the readers of the 
Sunpay MaGazineE. It will, doubtless, require prun- 
ing and improving a little, for to me for many a long 
year the English language has become almost a dead 
tongue; it is the medium of mental improvement and 
of family converse. Occasionally a visitor may cross 
our path. Once during our residence here three 
years passed away without Mrs. Gill’s seeing the face 
of a European lady.—I remain, my dear Doctor, 

yours truly, 
Wi11am Wyarr GI. 





A NATIVE pastor here once remarked in the pulpit, 
that there are two things for which every man, 
woman, and child in Mangaia will turn out: one is to 
collect sprats, the other to enjoy our May missionary 
festivities. The sprats arrive with the new moon in 
February ; but stormy weather may cause their long 
silyery trail, invariably chased by large voracious fish 
and by flocks of equally voracious white birds, to pass 
our islands. This is very tantalizing to those who 
have been preparing nets to catch sprats, and neat 
bark sandals to protect their feet in running along 
the reef after them. 





I do not, however, wish to write about sprat-catch- 
ing in Mangaia, but about our May services, in com- 
memoration of the introduction of the Gospel to this 
island. Whilst thankful for what God has done here, 
we try to assist in extending the knowledge of the 
Saviour’s name to the regions that yet remain in 
heathen darkness. On Wednesday, May 6th, long 
ere break of day, the church members from the inland 
villages (one four and the other six miles distant) 
were travelling towards this settlement.. About an 
hour before sunrise I was roused from sleep by the 
noise of the people of this village, of all ages and of 
both sexes, carrying food to the appointed place of 
feasting, which is the open grassy level between the 
missionary premises and the ocean. Two or three 
days previously stakes had been driven into tho 
ground and roofed in, so as to form a long row of 
booths for the visitors; green cocoa-nut branches 
covered these booths, so that they really looked quite 
inviting. 

For convenience’ sake our church members are 
arranged into classes; each class at this, the princi- 
pal place, provides a feast for one Tamarua and one 
Ivirua class. Next May the good folks on the other 
side of the island will provide the food; these people 
will then be their guests. The year following (D.V.) 
the church members and young people on the southern 
part of Mangaia will give a feast ; so that the trouble 
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of providing a repast for others comes round to the | fact, whilst these people were piling up their baskets 
same village once in three years only. | of food, and garnishing these piles with cooked 

At eight o’clock A.M., all the preparation of these | pigs, fish, &c., their visitors were adorning their per- 
people were completed. Our church-going bells (ob- | sons for the public entry into our village. All came 
tained from wrecked vessels) were merrily rung, and | over in the darkness of night in their dirty clothes, 
the missionary, accompanied by three native pastors, | carrying their gala dresses carefully packed in baskets. 
went to welcome the guests, who were waiting in good } And very wisely so; for, although the pathway was 
order in double file (7.e., one from each village) on the | weeded a month ago, in honour of our anticipated 
hill, about half-a-mile from the church; in point of | gathering, the heavy tropical dews on the grass do 

















not improve the clothing of foot travellers in the early | Not very far off a number of young men come forth 
morning. ‘The spot where the guests rest awhile and | from their hiding-places, with immaculate trousers and 
adorn themselves is just outside this village, and is | squeaking boots; for, to the native mind, of what possi- 
very secluded. It is covered with wild citron trees, | ble use are boots, save to intimate the approach of the 
growing in picturesque confusion. ‘The natives on | wearer! The louder they creak the better. Stockings 
such occasions conyert these shady but thorny trees | are as yet unknown in Mangaia, saye by report, and 
into dressing-rooms, and in due time emerge all ra- | by looking at the feet of the missionary and his family. 
diant with smiles at their glorious appearance, decked | All these matters were arranged before I met these 
in their favourite colours—white, scarlet, and blue. | visitors, and greeted them with a kindly smile, a word 

V.—35. 
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of recognition, or a shake of the hands. A banner or 
two, adorned with feathers, once used as spear orna- 
ments on the field of battle in heathen days, lead the 
way. The double procession now moves slowly to- 
wards the village church, which is soon filled to over- 
flowing. This year a new feature was admitted; the 
rowdies were inyited to attend, which they did, filling 
our large end gallery. Each rowdy wore scented 
yellow native cloth, which they deem to be wonder- 
fully attractive. This yellow dress is cut with scis- 
sors into different patterns, much as people at home 
do with summer fire-screens of coloured paper. Of 
course, these flimsy dresses are lined. No wreaths of 
green myrtle leaves or our universal sweet-scented 
Cape jessamine flowers were introduced into the house 
of God, as, perversely enough, these pretty things 
bear an evil meaning with such unsteady natives. 

The church itself deserves a passing remark. It 
was originally built by my worthy predecessor, the 
Rey. G. Gill, nowin England. Six years ago I induced 
our people to substitute one lofty roof in the place of 
three smaller ones. It has been sadly battered and 
injured by three cyclones within the past two years, 
but still stands. The lofty open roof is an object of 
great admiration to visitors from all the neighbouring 
islands, on account of the many thousands of yards of 
fine yellow civet which adorn the beams and rafters. 
As the timbers are first blackened with a native dye, 
the various platted patterns show off to great advan- 
tage: formerly this civet was an object of idolatrous 
worship. 

At half-past eight o’clock service began. Tho in- 
troductory part of the service was performed by a 
native teacher from this island, who has, with many 
others, been expelled from the Loyalty Islands by our: 
Gallic neighbours, for teaching the heathen of those 
once sayage islands not to devour human flesh, not to 
murder, noéto steal, but to serve the one Living and 
True God after the fashion of the Bible, and strictly 
to observe the Sabbath. We have four such good men 
returned on our hands, and nowhere at all to send 
them to at the present: time. I confess that, while 
pleased to hear such men pray and preach occasion- 
ally, I would rather they were employed actively else- 
where in their proper work of evangelizing the hea- 
then. I preached on the words, ‘‘ Prince of Peace,” 
contrasting our pleasant gathering with mectings of a 
very different deseription in former days. Whence 
this difference? Jesus came to seek and to save the lost. 
British Christians sent a Williams, and many others, to 
proclaim ‘‘ on earth peace, goodwill toward men,” &c. 

As soon as the sermon was finished, the subscrip- 
tions collected during the past twelve months in aid 
of the London Missionary Society were announced. 
The amount was £164, a noble sum for these poor 
people. Here was matter for thankfulness. Seven 
speeches were then delivered; one by the chief next 
in rank to the king, the rest by teachers and deacons. 
Most of our deacons are fluent speakers; some can 
preach well. It is so, I believe, throughout the Chris- 
tianized islands. Two addresses were directed, chiefly 
to those who occupied the gallery as mere spectators; 
others were addressed to the church members, to urge 
them to greater watchfulness. After a suitable prayer 
by one of our native pastors, the symbols of our pre- 


cious Saviour’s redeeming death were distributed to 
the members of the three churches of Mangaia. A 
brief prayer terminated a meeting of three hours’ 
duration. About 1,300 were present. Although ac- 
customed to such sights (this is our seventeenth May 
in Mangaia), I was greatly moved at seeing our large 
church again crowded by such attentive worshippers. 

Now for the corporeal. The guests were invited to 
go out, and eat what had been provided for them. Two 
hundred and fifty hogs, large and small, were cooked 
whole, and spread out upon the taro, &., &e. As 
soon as a blessing was asked, the visitors fell to 
work with a thorough good will upon these viands. 
Some ate sitting, but by far the greatest number ate 
standing, for fear of soiling their gala clothes. Theo 
etiquette of a native feast is for those who give it to 
return home as soon as their guests are shown their 
food. The idea seems to be, Was it not prepared for 
the visitors ? What, eat food provided for others? As 
soon as the immediate claims of hunger are satisfied, 
comes the real tug of war,-—the carrying away of the 
taro across the island. In a trice the finery disappears. 
As there are no friendly citron trees near the sea, the 
disrobing is of necessity done in public. One is sur- 
prised to see that beneath the fiery red flannel is a 
half-worn, and perhaps well-patched, calico shirt. The 
remoyal of a pair of snowy trousers reveals an old 
pair underneath, that probably would not fetch a 
penny in ‘“‘ rag fair.” Bonnets are taken off, and given 
to children too young to carry baskets of food. Each 
man and woman takes a burden as heavy as it is con- 
venient to carry home. I am sorry to be obliged to 
add, that the bearers of burdens here, are the women. 
On ordinary occasions, they carry most of the food. 
Good, loving husbands deign sometimes to help their 
spouses. Some prefer to carry an umbrella oyer their 
own precious heads, I presume to preserve their com- 
plexions ; whilst the poor wife follows, with a heavy 
load, under a tropicalsun. But on occasions like these, 
most of the umbrellas haye to give place to a good 
heavy basket of food, as to leaye any behind would be 
a great insult to the entertainer. 

But, after all, the May school gathering is the grand 
day of the whole year. Itis a great treat to all the 
young people of the island. The school children here, 
about 400 in number, entertain the school children of 
Tamarua and Ivirua, who unitedly may be asmumerous 
as themselves. If no dress has been prepared for little 
browm missie, to enable her to appear creditably at 
this grand meeting, it is probable that she will run 
off to her uncle, in the hope that ke will take com- 
passion upon her. The grand resouree is to borrow 
the clothes of their seniors, which have already dono 
duty on the adult day. It looks queer to see a lad of 
twelve in a pair of trousers suited to a full-grown 
man, the legs being well tucked up, of course. Little 
girls gladly wear their mother’s bonnets. The pre- 
paration and procession are nearly the same as on the 
adult day, only that the young folks march much 
further, as it greatly delights themselves and their 
parents, and really it is a very pretty sight. At eight 
o’clock the church was full. About 1,600 were packed 
into our church, out of a population somewhat less 
than 2,300.. When all were seated and quiet, a few 
| sacred tunes were played on a new harmonium by my 
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wife, as the young folks of the inland villages had no 
other chance of ever hearing it. The service then 
commenced in the usual way, by singing and praying. 
Katuke, a native pastor of more than twenty-four 
years’ standing, preached a short sermon from ‘‘ Suffer 
the little children,” &c. I then called upon the chil- 
dren of the different schools for recitations of Scrip- 
ture, ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and Geography. Some 
of the classes stood up to read a verse each in the 
native Bible, in the hope of inducing others to learn. 
Each recitation was followed by a hymn, which exer- 
cised the lungs, if not the genius, of the youngsters. 
The children of each village were exercised against the 
other two in a friendly rivalry, the question being, Who 
shall do the best this year? These children had been 
practising their various tunes, twenty-two in all, for 
the past two months, with great delight; they really 
sang several hymns in a very creditable way. The 
hymn which in the estimation of all carried the palm 
this year was the good old English words,— 


* Come let us join our cheerful songs,” &c. 


We allow one English hymn annually to please the 
young people. In teaching, it is best to allow the 
scholars to substitute native spelling for the English; 
whilst it thus becomes perfectly clear to a native, it 
is quite unintelligible to any one else. 

This children’s service occupied about four hours. 
No one seemed wearied. The parents were proud of 
their children. To me it was affecting to look at such 
a sea of heads, recollecting that, but for Christianity, 
many then present would long since have been offered 
in sacrifice to Rongo, the Mangaian Mars; and many 
more slain in actual warfare. But such is the Gospel. 
Everywhere, if fully received, it brings peace and 
healing with it, for the body as well as the soul. In 


heathen times, few men died natural deaths. This 
island, like many others, is inhabited by mere rem- 
nants of various tribes, who haye been from time out 
of mind arrayed against each other in pitiless war ; 
sometimes one tribe, and sometimes another getting 


periods. Anything that tends to weld them together 
into one is a good thing. And what can create so 
blessed and lasting a union as the worship of the one 
living and trueGod ? What but the precious “ blood of 
sprinkling” can obliterate the crimes and enmities of 
past generations P 

The feasting was inferior to that o° the missionary 
day, only 150 cooked pigs being provided. Had we been 
visited with another hurricane this year, our feasts 
would have been out of the question. The people 
would have been starving instead. But God has, in- 
deed, had mercy on us in granting us a cessation from 
cyclones—and consequent plenty—after nearly three 
years of great suffering and scarcity. 

A curious custom prevails throughout these islands, 
dating from the establishment of Christianity. At 
eight o’clock at night the curfew gong is beaten, the 
watchmen shouting with a loud voice, ‘‘Let the people 
sleep in their houses; leave the roads to the police 
until dawn.” This seems to be as a preventive to 
thieving. At the first streak of light in the east, the 
gong again sounds, and proclamation is made, in 
perfect unison, “Arise; it is day!” Now, on the 
morning of the children’s festival, so eager were the 
people of this village to get ready, that they actually 
beat their gongs at half-past twelve. 

In conclusion, let me entreat each reader unceas- 
ingly to pray and work for the extension of Christ’s 
kingdom, “until the whole earth be filled with his 
glory. Amen, and amen!” 








EARNEST WORDS FOR EARNEST MEN; 
OR, THE GOSPEL AND THE PILGRIMAGE. 
V.—THE GOSPEL TO THE MOURNER. 


*¢He hath sent me . 


Looxina on the world as it is—looking on any | 


particular congregation—looking into any one home, 
at intervals (say) of ten or five years—must we not 
confess that any Gospel worthy of the name must 
have this for one of its titles—‘‘Comfort for those 
who mourn?” If Jesus Christ is the Saviour whom 
the world needs, this must be true of Him—that God 
‘anointed Him to bind up the broken-hearted ”’— 
that God “‘ sent Him to give to them that mourn in 
Zion beauty for ashes, the garment of praise for the 
spirit of heaviness.” 

It might, indeed, be made one of the tests of a pro- 
fessed revelation, Is it a Gospel to the mourner? 
Other conditions of human life might possibly dis- 
pense with God’s aid. The young, if they have their 
sensitive feelings and their bitter disappointments, 
have at least, with these, their bright hopes and 
elastic spirits; the busy have their active callings, 
keen interests, and engrossing pursuits; eyon the 
poor have the cares of a home to occupy them, and 


. to comfort all that mourn.’’—Isarau Ixi. 1, 2. 


the doubting have the discussions of books to employ, 
or the searchings of their own thoughts to exercise 
them; but the mourner, the real mourner, has nothing 
—nothing but the perpetual sight of the vacant chair, 
and the aching memory of the loved and lost—unless 
there be, indeed, somewhere or in some one, a conso- 
lation stronger than death, a comforter mighty against 
despair, omnipotent over desolation. If Christ can 
say, and mean it, and prove it true, ‘‘ Blessed are they 
that mourn,” then He is the Saviour whom man 
| wants, and we can believe that God has sent Him. 

Others, too, have a gospel for the mourner. 

There is the man of cheerful spirits, who cannot see 
why any one should be unhappy.. If you haye lost a 
wife, or lost a husband, he will point to your children, 
| and tell you that you have much left to you. And 

there is the man of ready but shallow feeling, who 
may weep with you to-day, but will reproach the 
tears which he shall find flowing still to-morrow. 
) And there is the man of available ready-made conso- 





the upper hand, but peaceful only for very brief 
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lations, who prescribes for your sorrow as he would 
for your disease, and is half affronted if you do not 
take his medicine, and, still more, if, trying it, you 
do not find it healing. And there are the quoters of 
texts, and repeaters of second-hand maxims of com- 
fort, who think you incorrigible in your self-will, or 
more than half an unbeliever, if you do not instantly 
dry your tears on being reminded that ‘we must 
needs die,” or that ‘‘whom the Lord loves He 
chastens.” In the face of such comforters as these, 
we turn with relief to Him who is willing in our 
deepest sorrow just to mourn with us in silence, like 
those friends of the patriarch—too much blamed, 
I think, till they open their lips— who ‘sat down 
with him upon the ground seven days and seven 
nights, and none spake a word unto him, for they 
saw that his grief was very great.” 

And there are those who will even rebuke sorrow; 
call it murmuring; accuse it of discontent, and pride, 
and rebellion against God. How unlike the true, the 
pure, the Evangelical Gospel, which, instead of re- 
pressing natural sorrow, bids it come forth—even 
bids others to ‘“‘ weep with those that weep ”—tells 
how Christ shed tears over Jerusalem—tells how, in a 
scene of distress and family mourning, ‘‘ Jesus wept!” 

And there are those also who, when called to 
minister to the bereaved, spend all their efforts in 
painting the blessedness of a family reunion above. 
They will represent heaven itself as a mere continua- 
tion or renewal of domestic life below, and the great 
reawakening of all men from the dust of the earth, as 
chiefly, and above all else, the knitting again of 
broken ties, and the clasping again of long-severed 
hands, in a union just as limited and just as selfish as 
the most exclusive connections of this life. These 
things have a truth in them, but not the whole truth. 
They do not, all together, make up a Gospel to the 
mourner. If heaven be indeed only the second act of 
earth’s drama, what shall be done if there be so much 
as one link missing of the chain of human affection ? 
how shall it be heaven any more, if there be but one 
of the loved and the mourned for absent? And, in 
itself, is this indeed all that man’s heart, made 
originally for its God, needs, longs, and thirsts for, if 
it is to be satisfied? No, the prospect of an earth- 
heayen like this is not the Gospel: it may, in its place, 
be a part of it—certainly it is not Christ’s Gospel, nor 
any sufficient Gospel for the mourner. 

We will try to draw out some few of those ways in 
which the revelation of our Lord Jesus Christ proves 
its divine origin, by being, in truth and power, a 
Gospel to the mourner. 

1. It is a word of sympathy. 

There can be no sympathy, truly so called, without 
appreciation. Sympathy is fellow-feeling. It is not 
pity. It is not condescension. It is not saying, or 
even thinking, ‘“‘I am sorry for you.” Thatis nothing. 
If it stops there, that has no note of a Gospel in it. 
That is why so much consolation is wasted and thrown 
away. The person who offers it has never taken the 
measure of my suffering. He has looked on as a 
bystander—he has not stepped down into the water 
which is gone over my head. He is sorry to see me 
sorrowful—he does not sorrow with me. There is 





Christ: ‘‘In all their affliction He was afflicted.” 
‘‘Surely He hath borne our griefs and carried our 
sorrows.” 

Jesus Christ does this. Instead of saying to the 
mourner, ‘‘ Your loss is less, lighter, more tolerablo 
than you feel it to be,” He says, ‘‘I know your 
sorrows, and I am come down to share them—by 
sharing, to deliver.” There is the true ring in that 
voice. Though man disparages, Christ appreciates my 
suffering. He does not, all at once, bid me think of 
what is left and dry my tears. He knows, and He 
does not rebuke me for feeling, that a living child does 
not make up to me for a dead husband, nor a heap of 
gold for a father’s funeral. Christ takes one thing at 
a time, and lets the present grief occupy me for the 
present. The heart of man is limited in its capacity : 
when it is full it can hold no more: one grief fills it— 
Christ recognises that one grief as something real and 
something engrossing. 

Let those who would comfort others learn of Him. 
Do not expect to console without an expenditure of 
time, and a large outlay of feeling. You can scarcely, 
unless you were Christ Himself, pay two visits of real 
consolation in one day. Your own heart must suffer 
with the suffering, or you will never comfort it. You 
must understand it, you must take it in, you must 
make room for it, you must bow under it, you must 
lift it up and carry it. This is why so few friends, so 
few Clergymen, are truco “sons of consolation.” They 
expect to stanch the flow of tears which they are not 
shedding. They hope to administer consolation with- 
out spending sorrow. This can scarcely be. Such 
sympathy takes time. I say again, two such sympa- 
thies can scarcely be together. 

No doubt a minister of Jesus Christ, having his 
Bible with him, may say Christ’s words to many 
mourners in one day—and Christ’s words, because they 
are Christ’s, may get into hearts where the minister’s 
heart is not touched. Such is the magic of the Bible. 
That is because Christ not only spake as never man 
spake, but lives still to make His words what He calls 
them, ‘‘ spirit and life.” The Divine Comforter can 
work without man. I speak of man’s work when I 
say, what a difficult ministry, what a rare power, is 
that of a son of consolation ! 

I would arouse in some heart by these words the 
ambition, the Christian ambition, of being a comforter ; 
in other words, of carrying a Gospel to the mourner. 
The first point is, to be like Christ, to learn of Christ, 
in the appreciation of distress. Letit press upon you. 
Be not ashamed if it occupies, if it absorbs you, to 
have on hand one such ministration. Give time, give 
thought, give love, give prayer to it. It is nothing 
to flutter round ten or fifty or a hundred homes of 
sorrow, saying proper words and doing perfunctory 
kindnesses to all and to each: but it is something, it 
is a step heavenwards, it is Christ-like, to have so 
ministered in one home as that your coming in shall 
be as of an Angel of God, and your departure that of 
one who leaves behind him a Divine office discharged 
and a Divine gift ministered. 

It must have struck you how Jesus Christ dealt with 
sorrow. He had case after case before Him: in one 
form or another, His day, His every day, was filled 


nothing in him of that which is said in prophecy of ; with it. All that had any sickness, all that had any 
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grief, flocked to the place where He was. From such 
‘“‘ He could not be hid ;” and yet each single case was 
to Him for the time as if it was the only one. He never 
hurried over any one. He never thought a journey 
wasted, a long journey, if He knew that there was 
one father or mother, one wife or child, in anguish of 
body or distress of mind. He knew that each one of 
those cases had in it a virtue for all time. He knew 
that, wheresoever His Gospel should be preached, in 
any age or nation or tongue, there should this which 
He had done to the Syrophenician mother, to the 
childless widow following the young man’s funeral, to 
the bereaved sisters weeping at the cave of Bethany, 
be told for a memorial of Him: making his very 
name ‘‘as ointment poured forth” to all who have a 
distress in their home or a sorrow in their bosom. 
Christ’s Gospel to the mourner is, first of all, a 
Gospel of appreciation; in other words, and in the 
only true sense, a Gospel of sympathy. 

2. Next, it is a Gospel of explanation. Though 
Christ begins with appreciation, He does not end 
there. Though no man ever did or ever can sym- 
pathise quite as Christ did with the mourner, yet, in 
itself, sympathy is a human quality. Christ Himself 
possessed it, in that form, in right, not of His Deity, 
but of His humanity. ‘‘Forasmuch as the children 
were partakers of flesh and blood, He also Himself 
likewise took part of the same,” that so, having 
Himself “suffered being tempted,” He might be 
able, as He could not otherwise have been able, to feel 
with, and so to succour, the tempted. But He had 
another office, besides (though growing out of) this 
one of sympathy, to fill towards the mourner. He 
has a Gospel, secondly, of explanation. 

By this we mean that Christ, having found His way 
into the mourner’s heart by sympathy quick, exact, 
and loving, goes on to speak, inside that heart, of 
things which, from without, are cold and repulsive. 
Such as these:—whence suffering comes, and why; 
with what present, and with what ulterior, and with 
what ultimate purpose; how it should be taken, how 
borne, how used; and what fruits may be expected 
from it in ‘‘ those who are exercised thereby.” 

Very touching are those first words in our Church’s 
exhortation, by the minister’s lips, to the sick person: 
‘‘Dearly beloved, know this, that Almighty God is 
the Lord of life and death, and of all things to them 
pertaining. . . . Wherefore, whatsoever your sickness 
is, know you certainly that it is God’s visitation.” 
This is the first and a very large part of Christ’s Gospel 
of explanation. Depend upon it, there is a strength, 
and there is a solidity, and there is a support in that 
primary point of instruction, which may well place it 
where it stands in that exhortation. We have all 
known how, when every other topic has failed—when 
the suffering man has rejected, almost with abhor- 
rence, your suggestions of blessings still left to him, 
of remaining stays and comforts, of re-opening pros- 
pects, and re-blossoming hopes—this one thought has 
at least calmed and tranquillized, has silenced the 
answering again, and stilled the murmuring of the 
spirit—‘“‘It is the Lord. It is the will of God. It 
has pleased God to send this.” That is true—there is no 
room for doubt there : whatever else may be or not be, 
certainly ‘‘ Almighty God is the Lord of life and death.” 





I would have that thought more earnestly pressed, 
more deeply pondered, more constantly used by us all. 
If even carelessness, if even folly, if even sin, has had 
to do, as it often has to do, with the sorrow, still, at 
this stage of the matter —which is the stage of suffer- 
ing—the sorrow itself is the will of God. Let your 
feet press that rock, and the tempest of raging doubt 
and angry discontent and fruitless murmuring will 
be stilled for you at once. That rock is indeed higher 
than we. 

And for awhile I would rest there. It is perilous, 
even for a good purpose, to change that impregnable 
position. The poor distressed mourner will find it 
necessary again and again to put into that haven, “It 
is the will of God.” Be not too hasty even to ask why. 
God’s purpose in afflicting is its own best interpreter. 
Let Him work—work in the discipline as He wrought 
first in the stroke. He in due time will let you see 
something of His motive, if you will still wait upon 
Him and not doubt. By degrees you will find your- 
self a gainer in some spiritual grace. In a sense of 
your own littleness, your own weakness, your own 
helplessness —is that knowledge nothing? in a 
willingness to be entirely and absolutely in the hands 
of God ; in a more serious endeavour to live with Him 
and to walk with Him; in a more just appreciation of 
the value of things seen and unseen ; in a more earnest 
longing after that everlasting home in which there shall 
be no more parting and no more widowhood for ever. 
These things are amongst Christ’s explanations to the 
mourner: but they come best and most securely when 
they come by experience and from within, as the 
results of His spiritual presence who is the Interpreter 
as well as the Comforter of his people. 

3. The Gospel to the mourner is, thirdly, a message 
of quickening. 

Christ is always tender, but He is never weak. He 
does not encourage that which is sometimes the 
mourner’s self-indulgence—a perpetuity of mourning. 
He gives time. He bids no one “force the course of 
the river,” or treat a recent sorrow as if it were not. 
On the contrary, He teaches the responsibility of 
sorrow. A man ought to seclude himself, ought to 
go apart with his God, ought to hearken what his God 
has to say concerning him, when he is afflicted. 
‘‘ There is a time to weep.” 

But Christ does not wish the weeping to end with 
itself. His word to the mourner is a word, not of 
acquiescence, but of quickening. He bids him see 
this in his sorrow—a call to a higher life. God has 
shattered before thee one of thy idols—God has 
‘taken away from thee by a stroke the desire of 
thine eyes”—another will go likewise, and another, 
and another—all will go, if life last—thou thyself 
wilt go, and be no more seen. Now therefore stand 
still and consider what is thy life. Where is the real 
thing for thee? Does the reality, the only known 
and. found reality, lie here, or does it lie there—in 
time or in eternity, on earth or in heaven? If not 
before, yet now at all events—now, when God’s hand 
is upon thee—now, when earth’s lights are darkened 
—now, when time looks so small, and the eternal 
alone important—set thyself to seck God; set thyself 
to know Him, whom to know through His Son is 
now—is already—eternal life. 
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The heart of man, we say, has many chambers, and 
there is an occupant for each. We give to one thing, 
we give to one person, a lodgment, a room, a mansion, 
as the case may be: but while this is so, while this is 
all, we are liable to perpetual changes; the very 
house itself, the very temple of the soul, is not yet 
occupied; only God can fill that. Let God fill it! 
When there is a change of lodgers, when one and 
another of the old tenants is dislodged by the expelling 
power of death, then we are reminded, once again, 
of the mistake which we are making in parcelling 
out our soul among so many occupants; we are 
bidden to remember how only God, God in His Son, 
God in his Spirit, is our rightful owner; and another 
chance is given us of calling Him in again to possess 
and ‘‘ fulfil us with His grace and heavenly benediction.” 

Christ does not let the mourner lie still and mourn. 
He offers to him a new life. He bids him feel how 
ignorant he has been heretofore, how negligent, how 
disdainful, of Him who alone is his life. He says this 
to him—‘‘ If thou wouldst ever know peace, know it 
in me—in me, the Propitiation and the Intercessor ; 
in me, the Sacrifice and the Life.” 

This sort of call is the mourner’s stimulant: rousing 
him from the lethargy of a stupid despondency into an 
atmosphere of invigoration and life. 

-4. There is yet one other note of the mourner’s 
Gospel—of Christ’s Gospel to the mourner: and it is 
this—the Gospel of the resurrection. The Gospel of 
sympathy, and the Gospel of explanation, and the 
Gospel of quickening, is, finally, and above all else, 
the Gospel of hope and of immortality. 

We have said that the mere prospect of reunion with 
the departed is not singly, and by itself, the mourner’s 
Gospel. It is true. When the true Christian is 
comforted on what he knows to be his death-bed with 
the thought that he will see this person and that person 
whom he has here loyed and parted with, his answer 
has sometimes been, ‘‘ Yes, -but I shall see Jesus.” 
In that solemn hour, it is not the human, but the 
Divine Friend, who fills the field of vision. So long 
as it is the hope of restoring earthly joysand renewing 
human associations, which makes the eye kindle and 
the heart bound in the thought of the glory which is 
to be revealed, we must suspect the faith of being still 
feeble, the hope of being still less than Christian. The 
constraining love of Christ must be the first thing— 
and then all else will fall into its order. 

Nevertheless, there is a reunion for Christian souls 
—and the doctrine of resurrection and immortality 
embodies it into a consistent form. It was not the 
future state of the soul which St. Paul called ‘‘ the 
hope of Israel.” It was not the mere “ departing to 
be with Christ”—though that too was in his judg- 
ment ‘‘ far better” than the homelessness of the pre- 
sent. It was the attainment of the resurrection. It 
was the being ‘‘ counted worthy to obtain that world 
and the resurrection of the dead.” We know not, 
indeed—St. Paul cautions us against materializing 
the conception—what the body is that shall rise: he 
calls it ‘“‘a spiritual body,” as though to protest 
against that carnalizing which is so natural to us in 
attempting to realize the life that shall be. Yot are 
there some principles not to be parted with in esti- 
mating that mighty regeneration. They who have 





here loved Christ together, served God together, shall 
know each other there. When the Apostle speaks of 
his dear converts as his glory and joy at Christ’s 
coming, he sufficiently proves to us that there shall be 
a mutual recognition and a personal knowledge. And 
when he tells us, ‘‘ by the word of the Lord,” that 
the living, the quick, ‘‘shall not prevent (anticipate) 
them that are asleep,” but that ‘‘ the dead in Christ 
shall rise first,” he sufficiently expresses the indivi- 
duality of the persons, and the perpetuation of all the 
past in all that shall then come into being. 

The resurrection is the hope. ‘The revelation of 
the resurrection is the mourner’s Gospel. Only let 
us see that here, in this life, we love each other in 
Christ—love Christ Himself above all and in all— 
and then the reawakening of that day shall be all 
comfort, all joy—the completion, not the beginning, 
of a life spiritual and eternal; in which devotion to 
Christ shall be the union of Christians, and to see Him 
together, and to praise Him together, and to love Him 
as one man, shall give to earthly love that last refin- 
ing touch which shall make it capable of arising from 
death and surviving the abolition of the seen and 
the conflagration of the visible. 

The Gospel of gospels to the mourner is the bring- 
ing of life and immortality to light. 

We all have been, are, or shall be, mourners. We 
must indeed die early, if we are to survive no loved 
one. Let us ask ourselves, how we stand towards 
those things which have been spoken. 

One of you is in the vigour of youth and prosperity. 
You say, The evil day comes not. I hear of sorrow by 
the hearing of the ear: it is, I suppose—what is it? 
The older man, the suffering woman, wonders at your 
question; but you ask it, nevertheless! I cannot tell 
you what sorrow is, if you know not, any more than 
I can describe to you the pain of an operation, or the 
anguish of dying. But do not imagine—it is one of 
the delusions of youth—that you bear a charmed life. 
Do not suppose that sorrow will not come to you. Be 
prepared for it—how? By seeking God early: by 
having Him for your Friend in the bright day; then, 
‘in the cloudy and dark day” (of which a prophet 
tells) you will haye Him for your shield and your 
exceeding great reward. 

Another is in great sorrow. We cannot look around 
us anywhere, and not see this. Oh, there are 
griefs, enough and to spare, open before God, in all 
places! Dull griefs, and sharp; corroding griefs, 
and eruptive; sorrows which haye been carried in 
secret till they have lost their tongue, and sorrows 
which cry aloud and go before to judgment. ‘Well, 
they are alike in one thing; they all want a Gospel. 
And there is no Gospel for them but Christ’s. There 
is no real Gospel for them but one which rises above 
earth, pierces the sky, and has its habitation in 
eternity. That is the Gospel which Christ preaches. 
Despise it not. Say not of it, ‘It is not for me,” 
whether for this reason, or for that. It is for you, if 
you are human—human in your feeling, human in 
your want, human in your weakness, human in your 
outcry for satisfaction. The Gospel for the mourner 
is a Gospel for all men. You will want it one day: 
yes, think again—you want it now! 

©. J. VAUGHAN. 
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REMONSTRANCE. 


Passinc onward to a better country, 

Living such a little time below. 

Knowing this, O soul, still does earth’s sorrow 
Fret thee so? 


In a stage of suffering and probation, 

Dost thou still desire a meed of bliss? 

Canst thou not give o’er for life eternal 
Life like this ? 


Knowing that the trial is soon over, 

Knowing that no pleasure can endure, 

Still one seems so hard, and still the other 
Does so lure. 


Even on love, the truest, falls the shadow, 

Shadow of turning, and perchance of death ; 

Ah, the dead hearts! ah me, the hearts divided, 
And the lost faith! 


And yet, purblind, we give and take affection, 

Leaning on reeds too frail for our depending ; 

Marvelling when they break, accusing Heaven, 
And self defending. 


Better to lean on nothing but God only, 

Prune earthly love for fuller flowers in heaven, 

Cutting the clinging tendrils, leavening life 
With bitter leaven. 


Better be weary of life than wedded to it; 

Better be here forlorn than over-blest ; 

Better to bear the burden, and then feel 
How sweet the rest. 


Blest who find here no place for their reposing ; 

Blest who bend here beneath the Chastener’s rod; 

Peace keeps for them, that passes understanding, 
The peace of God. 


These heavy-laden souls, these poor, these patient, 

Shall glorified come forth from mists of pain, 

And walk in light, and smile to think in heaven 
How earth was vain. 

More blesséd they than angels, having known 

So sad a converse, and bereavings sore, 

Now knowing that the tears are wept for ever 
And evermore. 





Atice Horton. 





FIRESIDE HOMILIES. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


No. 


Yzs, Jessie, as you observe, that must have been a 
very blessed home at Nazareth. How little we think 
of those thirty years! Thirty out of thirty-three— 
why according to what we were learning yesterday in 
fractions, that is ten eleyenths of our Lord’s whole 
life on earth, isn’t it? Certainly the three that 
remained were much more important, because they 
contamed His teaching and His death: but it seems 
out of all reason, entirely to neglect the thirty which 
preceded. 

The great Christian painters have not done so. 
They have loved to represent the Holy Family as they 
were at Nazareth when Jesus was a child, and when 
John, who you know was six months older, may haye 
been his playmate and companion. I am going to 
describe to you several of their representations of this 
beautiful group. Yes, Margey, I feel the squeeze. 
What? Only a whisper? Well, never mind, pro- 
vided I can hear. 

Yes, no doubt you are right, little one: Margey 
asks, why the brothers and sisters are not painted 
too? Well, little lass, Iam afraid the old Catholic 
people didn’t think muchof them. They would haye 
it, you see, that the mother of our Lord had none 
other but Him, and they managed to make out that 
those whom he called His brothers and sisters were in 
reality His cousins. But if they were, then their 
own mother was living, and it seems unaccountable, 
if she were, that they should always be mentioned 
with their aunt, and not with their mother. There 
are several other reasons too, against this curious 
evasion of the plain sense of Scripture: one of which 
is that, at a time after the Twelve Apostles had been 





FY. 


chosen, among whom according to these people are 
two of our Lord’s brethren (or cousins), it is said 
“For neither did His brethren believe in Him.” 
Your question, little woman, has just anticipated a 
remark I was going to make before the end of the 
evening; that the picture of the family at Nazareth 
has yet to be painted, and a very beautiful one it 
would be. Those sisters of our Lord, what were 
they? How did they think of him? Of this we 
know nothing. : 

There doubtless was another reason why no more 
than our Lord and §t. John among the children are 
represented: and that is, that they two are the only 
persons full of deep meaning to us Christians. Tho 
rest may have been very holy and good: but-they are 
nothing to us in themselves. They have no part in 
the history of Redemption. Whereas John was the 
great Forerunner, the pointer to our Lord as the Lamb 
of God. And thus he finds his place always in the 
symbolism of the picture. 

So we will now speak of those beautiful groups 
which we have, and will leave off complaining that 
we have not more. We begin of course with Rafael. 
And the first which I will mention, because one of the 
most infantine, is that favourite of yours, little Mar- 
gey, hanging on the left side of the fire-place. The 
child Jesus is lying asleep on a piece of drapery, and 
His mother is lifting a veil from off Him and showing 
Him to the little St. John, who kneels in childish 
admiration, his lips apart and his hands joined. 
Certainly there hardly can be anything more peaceful 
and beautiful. The sleeping Infant is the same Divine 
Child as we have opposite in the Madonna del Sisto, 
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with the wondrous face subdued and softened by the | of the fire. Here we have the blessed Mother sittin 
human infirmity of sleep. His figure is the very | in a lovely garden, with flowers springing around : a 
essence of repose—‘‘full of rest from head to feet.” | her right knee stands the Holy Child in purest naked- 
Still, there is one thing about this sweet picture which | ness: His left arm rests lovingly on her left hand 
interferes with its purity and simplicity. Though the | which lies in her lap: His right hand touches her 
Child is the same as in Rafael’s greatest picture, the | knee, while her right hand embraces him under the 
Mother is not. She is crowned, and thereby a conces- | right shoulder. He is looking up at her with a look 
sion is made to the superstition of Rome which | of unutterable love, while she casts down her full eyes 
degrades her from her dignity of humility, and crowns | on Him in love mingled with reverence. Next to the 
her as a heathen goddess, calling her the queen of | Madonna del Sisto, this seems to me the most beau- 
heaven. In consequence of this peculiarity, the pic- | tiful figure of the Virgin ; it is so simple in faith and 
ture is known as ‘‘the Diadem.” It is in the gallery | adoration, yet so dignified, and thoroughly worthy of 
of the Louvre at Paris. her exalted relation to God manifest in the flesh. The 
Now next observe that other, hanging on the right | little St. John kneels on the ground on one knee, but 








the Goldfinch) is one of the loveliest works of Rafael. 
The Virgin is sitting on a rock, in a flowery meadow. 
Behind are the usual light and feathery trees, growing on 
the bank of a stream, which passes off to the left in a rocky 


it always has appeared to me in rather a constrained 
attitude. As we now have the picture, there is some- 
thing not altogether intelligible about his face; but 
the painting has been done over and over again since : ’ ‘ 7 
Rafael’s time, and probably the face has been damaged bend, end is crossed by a besige of & single arch. | To the 
by some inferior hand. Notico in thi ; © right the opposite bank slopes upward in a gentle glade, 
— ice in this, as in most | across which is a village backed by two distant mountain- 

other groups of the kind, that whereas the sinless | peaks. 
Child is without covering, the other, one of us, is girt | ‘In front of the sitting matronly figure of the Virgin are 
with drapery. This picture, commonly known as “ La | the holy children, our Lord and the Baptist, one on either 
Belle Jardiniére.” is also in the Louvre at Paris | side of her right knee. She has been reading, and the 
The third of R Y ‘ ‘ tty us. «| Approach of St. John has caused her to look off her book 
the third o afael’s groups which I will notice is | (which is open in her left hand) at the new comer, which 
given in this large photograph, from the picture at | she does with a look of holy love and gentleness, at the same 


Florence. I will read you a description of it, which I | time caressingly drawing him to her with her right hand, 
wrote five years ago :— which touches his little body under the right arm. In both 
- x eee hands, which rest across the Virgin’s knee, he holds a 

F One picture, in the Tribune at the Uffizi Gallery, espe- | captive goldfinch, which he has brought with childish glee 
cially struck me. The Madonna del Cardellino (Our Lady of | as an offering to the Holy Child. The infant Jesus, stand- 
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ing between his mother’s knees, with one foot placed on her 
foot, and her hand with the open book close above his 
shoulder, regards the Baptist with an upward look of gentle 
solemnity, at the same time that he holds his bent hand 
over the head of the bird. 

“So much for mere description. The inner feeling of the 
picture, the motive which has prompted it, has surely hardly 
ever been surpassed. The blessed Virgin, in casting her 
arm round the infant St. John, looks down on him with a 
holy complacency for the testimony which he is to bear to 
her Son. Notice the human boyish glee with which the 
Baptist presents the captured goldfinch, and, on the other 
hand, the divine look, even of majesty and creative love, 
with which the infant Jesus, laying his hand on the head of 
the bird, half reproves St. John, as it were saying, ‘ Love 
them, and hurt them not.’ Notice too the unfrightened 
calm of the bird itself, passive under the hand of its loving 
Creator. All these are features of the very highest power 
of human art. Again, in accompaniments, all is as it 
should be. The Virgin, modestly and beautifully draped : 
St. John, girt about the loins, not only in accord with his 
well-known prophetic costume, but also as partaking of 
sinful humanity, and therefore needing such cincture: the 
Child Redeemer, with a slight cincture, just to suggest 
motherly care, but not over the part usually concealed, as 
indeed it never ought to be, seeing that in Him was no sin, 
and that it is this spotless purity which is ever the leading 
idea in representations of Him as an infant. Notice too his 
foot, beautifully resting on that of his mother: the unity 
between them being thus wonderfully, though slightly, 
kept up. Her eye has just been dwelling on the book of 
the Prophecies open in her hand: and thus the spectator’s 
thought is ruled in accordance with the high mission of the 
Holy One of God, and thrown forward into the grand and 
blessed future. It is a holy and wonderful picture: I had 
not seen any in Italy which had struck or refreshed me 
more.’ 


Rafael painted many, many more such groups, 
which I should like to show my darlings, where they 
shine in all their heavenly colours, some day. But we 
must leave the Prince of Painters now, and notice two 
or three other groups of the Holy Family, which are 
on our own walls. 

And first among them comes one which I have hung 
in the most conspicuous place in the library, because 
it was intimately connected with my own childhood. 
In my father’s study, over the fire, was that Holy 
Family, by Andrea del Sarto. Day by day, at my 
lessons, I used to gaze on that lovely figure of the 
Divine Child, standing in the front of the picture ; his 
right knee bent on His mother’s lap, who is half-sit- 
ting, half-kneeling on the ground, his left hand pass- 
ing across His body, and laid lovingly on the drapery 
of her bosom. To His left, and to the right of the 
picture, St. Elizabeth, a venerable matron, holds 
under the left arm with one hand, and on the right 
shoulder with the other, St. John, a lad of some seven 
or eight years, girt with his leathern girdle; his right 
hand, which passes under his mother’s arm, is lifted 
in a pointing attitude, as bespeaking attention to his 
proclamation of the Saviour. Behind the group, on 
the left of the picture, is an angel, with an instrument 
of music; and behind him again, not very clearly ex- 
pressed, the hand and back of the head of another. 
The faces are not of the high order of Rafael’s, but 
still very beautiful, and evidently aiming at the same 
effect. 

This pointing out of the Lord by His infant Fore- | 

runner is very commonly indicated in groups of the | 





Holy Family. You will see it very marked in that 
lovely picture by Scarsellino di Ferrara on the oppo- 
site wall.* The two children, both naked, are lying 
on a green sward with trees in the background. Both 
have been asleep, but St. John has awakened, and 
half sits up, pointing at the Saviour. The expression 
of his round boyish face is charming: his full eyes 
dilate with the great message of which his newly 
awakened consciousness is full: while the Divine 
Child lies peacefully slumbering by him, his left arm 
hanging relaxed over the advanced knee of the elder 
child. The original is at Munich. 

One more picture, Margey, and those heavy eyelids 
shall seek their pillow. But that one I cannot possibly 
pass over, if it were merely that you may have some- 
thing by which to vindicate one of the greatest of 
painters when you hear him abused as he sometimes de- 
seryes. Ah, Isee both the faces, and mamma’s too, look- 
ing at the opposite wall. Yes, it is that group of four 
children by Rubens, thatI mean. Hardly a purer and 
lovelier picture of the kind exists. It is allegory 
mingled with matter of fact. The little naked figures 
on the ground are four. First our Lord on the right, 
sitting with His left side towards us. The clearness 
and purity of flesh painting and colour of His body 
have surely never been surpassed. Facing Him, but 
with his back to us, St. John is turning to give heed 
to something that the Lord is telling him. “His face 
is rapt in earnest attention, and his eyes look into the 
Face opposite with wonder and deepest love: the Lord 
is evidently laying forth to him that which he must 
proclaim and suffer for His sake. With His right 
hand he affectionately caresses St. John’s cheek, while 
He regards him with a look of superior wisdom and 
love. Between the two are seen the face and shoulders 
of a little girl, known to be such by the arrangement 
of the hair. On the left, an infant angel is’ bringing 
a lamb, over which St. John casts his left arm, his 
right resting on the right thigh of our Lord. 

The meaning of this is plain. The little girl is the 
spouse, the Church. She holds in her hand a bunch 
of grapes, the well-known emblem of the Holy Com- 
munion. The lamb serves to indicate the whole deep 
mystery of the atoning Lamb of God, which, as the 
Baptist’s special message and proclamation, is being 
declared by the Lord, and, as signified by the arm 
laid over the lamb, recognised by the Forerunner. 

There seem to be two originals of this wonderful 
picture. The German lithograph on the wall I 
bought at Berlin in 1857, after seeing the painting in 
the gallery there; and another was exhibited the 
other day at Leeds by Sir John Ramsden. This 
latter was engraved in the Illustrated London News of 
October 31, last year. The group is, to my mind, not 
improved in it by an enormous canopy of fruit and 
flowers by Seghen, which does not exist in the Berlin 
original. 

Well, darlings, I really have run on with this 
interesting theme, till we are all well tired. So we 
will not sing to-night, but reserve ourselves for a 
grand chorus, with a new subject, next Sunday. 





* This picture is engraved on the opposite page. 
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HOW TO STUDY THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
GENESIS.—Part II. 


Noa, released from the ark, offered sacrifice to 
Jehovah, and received the assurance that no such 
catastrophe as he had witnessed should again visit the 
race. A fresh grant was given to him of the earth, 
its products and its living tribes, and the blessing pro- 
nounced on Adam was renewed to him. Permission 
was also given to use animal food, but the eating of 
blood was strictly forbidden, and man’s life surrounded 
with awful sanction. The rainbow, with which as a 
natural phenomenon Noah was already familiar, ac- 
quired a new interest as the token of God’s covenant 
with the race that He would not again suffer the earth 
to be overwhelmed with water. Thus assured, Noah, 
‘*a man of the ground,” ashe is called, haying planted a 
vineyard, discovered the use of wine; and having on one 
occasion exceeded in the use of this, he was found by 
one of his sons, Ham, shamefully exposed in his tent. 
Ham, instead of concealing his father’s disgrace, pro- 
claimed it to his brothers, Shem and Japheth, who 
with more reverent feelings took a garment and, 
moving backwards, so as not to see their father, 
covered him as he lay. Noah, on awaking and haying 
knowledge of what had passed, took occasion to pro- 
nounce a prophetical sentence on his three sons, in 
which the future of their respective races was delineated. 
Ham was cursed for his immodesty and sensuality, and 
his descendants doomed to subjection and slavery ; 
the curse being directed specifically against his son 
Canaan, probably because that name means one who 
stoops or bends (from yx2 Cana’, he stooped), and Noah 
laid hold of it as ominously significant of the fate to 
which Ham had doomed his posterity. On Shem he 
pronounced a benediction, which had reference to the 
religious privileges his posterity should enjoy, as the 
special people of Jehovah; and to Japheth he pro- 
mised extensive territory, freedom, and independence, 
and ultimately a participation in the possessions and 
privileges of Shem (ix.). These predictions the his- 
tory of the world shows to have been strikingly fulfilled. 
The Hamitic race in all its tribes has invariably been 
a subject, if not an enslaved race; on the family of 
Shem have come the blessing of the true religion and 
the riches of salyation; and while Japheth has every- 
where intruded on the territory of Shem, he has also 
dwelt in his tents in the sense of appropriating his re- 
ligious privileges, for, ashas been strikingly observed, 
‘*the language of the New Testament is the language 
of Javan entered into the tents of Shem.” * 

Appended to the history of Noah is a remarkable 
document, containing a table or pedigree of the na- 
tions descended from him through his three sons (x.). 
It is not easy in every case to identify the names here 
given with the nations of history; but this occurs 
only where a deficiency of information leaves us in 
doubt as to the origin and position of some of the 
tribes. For the most part, the names can be identi- 
fied; so that we have here a condensed ethnology of 
the world. ‘This catalogue of peoples,” says Bun- 
sen, ‘‘is the oldest historical tradition of the oldest 





* Delitzsch, 








stocks, and their connection with each other and their 
primitive unity.” * 

These nations being all descended from one stock, 
used for a lengthened period the same language. Be- 
fore leaving the general history of the race to confine 
himself to that of the descendants of Shem, the his- 
torian narrates how diversities of language arose (xi. 
1—9). From the highlands of Armenia, the descend- 
ants of Noah had spread over the wide Babylonian 
plain, and their dispersion tending to scatter them fur- 
ther, they resolved to build a city and erect a tower of 
immense height, to serve as a sort of beacon by which 
those in the more distant settlements might find their 
way to the centre. Their motive to this was not a 
desire for unity and fraternity, but an ambitious feel- 
ing, a desire of earthly glory, and a dread of weak- 
ness as the result of dispersion. But it was not the 
divine will that they should in this way concentrate 
their power; and hence, to frustrate their design, 
God in some way by direct interposition confounded 
their language, so that they were unable to under- 
stand each other. Out of this arose that diversity of 
language which still prevails in the world, and with it 
the entire disappearance of the original tongue of the 
race. The city received the name of Babel (confusion) 
from this event. The remains of a tower, the Birs 
Nimroud, are traditionally represented as the remains 
of the tower, the building of which was thus mysteri- 
ously arrested. 

The historian now contracts his sphere, and hastens 
on to narrate the origin of the Hebrew people de- 
scended from Shem. The genealogical roll of the 
Shemite patriarchs is given down to Abram, the son 
of Terah; and then Abram becomes the prominent 
subject of the narrative. His marriage to his half- 
sister Sarai; the migration of his father’s household 
from Ur of the Chaldees to Haran; the call of 
Abram to go into Canaan; his journey thither with 
his wife, his nephew Lot (whose wife some suppose 
to have been the Iscah mentioned as a daughter of 
Haran, Abram’s brother, in which case he married his 
sister), and all their property and servants ; their set- 
tlement in Canaan, at the terebinth of Moreh, near 
Shechem, the present Nablous; the appearance of 
Jehovah to him, and the promise that to his seed 
should the land be given through them in the posses- 
sion of the Canaanites; and his removal to a placo 
between Bethel and Hai, with his subsequent journey- 
ing still further southward,—are briefly narrated (xi. 
27—xii. 9). A famine having arisen in the land, he 
was constrained to go to Egypt, then, as afterwards, 
the great granary of that part of the world. Afraid 
lest the Egyptians, tempted by the beauty of Sarai, 
should make away with him, in order to possess her 
if she was known to be his wife, he resorted to an 
expedient, to which, apparently, he and his wife had, 
previous to their entering Canaan, agreed in certain 





* Bibelwerk, i. 24. ; a 
+ See art. “Babel” in Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible,” and Kitto’s 
“Biblical Cyclopsedia,” 3rd edit. 
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possible contingencies to resort (xx. 13), that of call- 
ing her his sister. How he hoped to save the honour 
of his wife by this means it is not easy to see, and 
one can hardly believe that he had deliberately made 
up his mind to sacrifice that, in order to preserve his 
own life. As it turned out, the fame of Sarai’s beauty 
having reached the ears of the Pharaoh of Egypt, he 
took her into his harem; but a divine interference 
preserved her, and caused her to be restored to her 
husband, whom the Pharaoh rebuked for his untruth- 
fulness, and hastened to send away from his land. 
Abram returned with his wife and property to the 
south of Canaan, where he settled at the place of his 
former encampment, ‘between Bethel and Hai (xii. 
10—xiii. 4). An account of a quarrel between the 
herdsmen of Abram and those of Lot, with the sepa- 
ration that ensued by Lot’s removing to the fertile 
district to the east, in the valley of the Jordan; the 
narrative of a warlike expedition on the part of 
Abram, to recover Lot and his property from the 
hands of an invading army, which had fallen upon 
the district where he had settled; and the account of 
his subsequent interview with Melchizedek, king of 
Salem, priest of the Most High God, to whom he'gaye 
tithes of the spoil, complete the first stage in the his- 
tory of the patriarch’s life (xiii. 5—xiy. 24). 

The second stage begins with the record of God’s 
promise to Abram of a numerous posterity, though 
as yet he had no child, confirmed by a covenant, into 
which God was pleased to enter with the patriarch ; 
in token of which a smoking furnace, whence streamed 
forth a blazing torch or brilliant flame, the symbol of 
the divine presence, passed between the pieces of ani- 
mals divided, and laid one against each -other, as men 
were wont to do when they made a covenant (xyv.). 
An account is then given of the birth of Ishmael to 
Abram by Hagar, Sarai’s maid; of the renewal of 
the covenant, when Abram was now ninety years of 
age, with the change of his name from Abram (high 
father) to Abraham (father of a multitude), and the 
appointment of circumcision as the sign of the cove- 
nant. The name of his wife was also changed from 
Sarai (the meaning of which is doubtful, but probably 
is heroine, from mw, Sara, he wrestled or contended) 
to Sarah (princess); and, though now advanced in 
life, she was assured that she should have a son. 
Overcome with joy at this assurance, Abraham fell 
on his face, and laughed; and, in allusion to this, 
God directed that the son whom Sarah was to bear 
should be called Isaac (yitshak, i.e., luughter). As a 
token of this covenant, the rite of circumcision was 
enjoined, to which Abraham, with all the males of 
his household, submitted. This concludes the second 
stagé of Abraham’s history (xvi., xvii.). 

The third stage begins with the account of a re- 
markable visit paid to Abraham at Mamre by three 
angels, one of whom is identified with Jehovah, and 
is evidently the same who elsewhere appears as the 
angel of Jehovah,* and whose appearance was a 
theophany, or manifestation of God Himself, in 
human form. Abraham received them hospitably as 
travellers, not aware that they were angels; but ere 
they left, he was made acquainted with the dignity of 
his guests, by their renewing to him the divine assur- 
~* Gen. xvi. 7; xxii. 11 ff, Ex. iii, 2,4; xiv. 19 ff. Judg. vi. 11 ff, &c. 








ance that he should have a son by Sarah, and that 
within the year; and, with the one who appeared as 
Jehovah he had a long interview, in which God made 
known to him his purpose to destroy the cities of the 
plain where Lot dwelt, because of the enormous 
wickedness of their inhabitants; while Abraham 
pleaded with God for their preservation, and was 
assured that, if so many as ten righteous persons 
were found in a city, it should not be destroyed. An 
account is then given of the visit of the angels to 
Sodom, their reception by Lot, the flagitious conduct 
of the inhabitants, the destruction of the cities by a 
rain of ignited brimstone, which destroyed all the in- 
habitants except Lot, his wife, and his two daughters, 
and set on fire the soil, which was full of naphtha, so 
that the entire region was consumed. Lot, with his 
daughters, escaped first to a neighbouring town, Bela 
or Zoar, and afterwards to the mountains of Moab; 
his wife, lingering behind, and looking back with 
longing desire to the home which, notwithstanding 
all its surrounding wickedness, she had found so plea- 
sant, was turned into a pillar of salt, 7.e., suffocated 
by the sulphurous yapours. She died, and her body 
became encrusted with saline particles, so as to re- 
semble a statue of salt. Lot, with his two daughters, 
found refuge in a cave, where he was, by the artifice 
of his daughters, already utterly corrupted by the evil 
example of the place where they had lived, led to inces- 
tuous intercourse with them, from which sprang the 
progenitors of the two nations of Moab and Ammon* 
(xviii., xix.). 

Returning to Abraham, the historian relates how 
he was again betrayed into representing Sarah as his 
sister, in order to escape the consequences which he 
feared would result to himself from its being known 
that she was his wife (xx.). The circumstances here 
are so entirely different from those of the former occa- 
sion of the patriarch’s delinquency, that to regard 
this as merely another form by a different writer of 
the same story is to do violence to the narrative for 
the sake of a preconceived hypothesis. The scene of the 
one account is Egypt, the scene of the other is Philis- 
tia; the king in the former case is the Pharaoh of 
Egypt, whose name is not given; the king in the 
latter is Abimelech, king of Gerar, a place about 
eight miles 8.S.E. of Gaza, still capable of being iden- 
tified by its ruins. The Pharaoh appears as simply a 
proud, licentious heathen; Abimelech as one that 
feared God, and had a conscience capable of being 
touched by moral considerations, and this difference 
between the men is connected with a different treat- 
ment of them by God, for while the one is simply 
visited with plagues, to the other God appears and 
communes with him. Between the two stories there 
is not a single feature in common, except the false- 
hood of Abraham and the rescue of Sarah by divine 
interposition. That Abraham should have repeated 
his sin after his former experience, may seem strange ; 
but no one can say that such a thing is impossible— 
nay, perhaps in the state of mind in which he then was 
agitated by fear, the remembrance of God’s interposi- 
tion on the former occasion tempted him to repeat the 

* Moab probably means from the father, and Ben Ammi signifies son 
of my people; so that the daughters of Lot, instead of being ashamed of 


what they had done, seemed rather anxious to perpetuate the memory 
of it by the names they gave their sons. 
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hazardous experiment from an unjustifiable confi- 
dence in God’s favour towards him. Who shall set a 
limit to the possible aberrations even of good men? 
or tabulate exhaustively the manifold forms in which 
the deceptiveness of the human heart may display 
itself, even in those whose general life is a walking 
with God? 

From Gerar Abraham removed across the northern 
part of the desert El Tih, to the mountain district 
south of Hebron. Here he remained for several years, 
his residence being at a place to which he gave the 
name Beersheba (the well of seven), from an agreement 
made there between him and Abimelech, and sanc- 
tioned by the setting apart of seven lambs by Abra- 
ham, which Abimelech formally accepted as the legal 
token of the transfer from him as (to use modern 
phraseology) suzerain, to Abraham as vassal, of the 
district. Here Isaac was born, according to God’s 
promise; and thence Ishmael, now a youth, having 
incurred the wrath of Sarah by mocking her son, was, 
with his mother, sent away from Abraham’s house, 
but was miraculously preserved from perishing in the 
wilderness by the interposition of the Angel of Jehovah, 
so that he ere long became a desert chief, and the head 
of a great nation (xxi.). Years after this, when Isaac 
was grown to be a young man, Abraham was sub- 
jected to a severe trial by being required of God to 
offer up to Him his son Isaac, in whom all his hopes of 
the fulfilment of God’s promise centred. This was 
not, as some have thought, a resolution of the patri- 
arch’s own mind, suggested by the sight of the human 
sacrifices offered by the Canaanites around him; nor 
was it put into his mind by the wicked one, as others 
have supposed. It is distinctly stated to have been 
laid on him by the command of God, and laid on him 
for the express purpose of trying his obedience and 
his faith. God, who had enjoined the sacrifice, did not 
intend that it should be consummated; but Abraham 
did not know this, and therefore his submission to so 
strange and unexpected an injunction affords full 
proof of his entire submission to the will of God and 
confidence in Him. Let us not, however, misunder- 
stand the trial to which Abraham was subjected. It 
was not a trial of his affections so much as a trial of 
his faith—not whether he would part with his child at 
God’s command, but whether he would still confide in 
God’s word of promise, though the only apparent 
means by which it could be fulfilled were removed. It 
was here the trial of his faith lay, and, as the Apostle 
teaches us, it was thus that his faith was manifested; 
for he believed that even though Isaac were put to 
death, God would somehow bring it to pass that his 
own promise, that through Isaac Abraham should be- 
come the ancestor of a numerous posterity, should be 
fulfilled, though it should be, as the Apostle says, by 
raising him from the dead.* Nor is the faith of Isaac 
to be overlooked, as evinced also by this severe test; 
for we cannot conceive that a vigorous youth would 
quietly allow himself to be bound and slain by a feeble 
old man, though that man was his father, unless he 
had acquiesced in the reasons which influenced his 
father in the transaction. Both father and son, there- 
fore, proved themselves true heirs of the covenant, 
genuine believers in God; and this proved, the end 

* Heb. xi. 19. 











was gained, and the dreadful sacrifice was remitted. 
On their arrival at the destined place—somewhere in 
the district, afterwards, and from this, known as the 
land of Moriah, not improbably the rocky elevation on 
which the temple in later ages stood—the angel of the 
Lord arrested the arm of Abraham as he was about to 
slay. his son, and showed him a ram caught in a 
thicket, which he instructed him to offer instead of 
hisson. He thus received him again from the dead, 
as the Apostle says, in a figure, or symbolically: the 
ram representing Isaac and dying in his stead, so that 
he lived.* There was here, I take it, a typical trans- 
action in which the great truth of salvation by substi- 
tution was presented to the mind of the patriarch; 
Isaac, bound and doomed to death, being delivered 
through the substitution for him of a sacrifice which 
God himself had provided. Abraham returned with 
his son, and with a renewed assurance from God of the 
fulfilment to him of the promise he had received 
(xxii. 1—19). 

The historian here introduces a genealogy of the 
family of Nahor, Abraham’s brother, chiefly with a 
view of showing the descent of Rebekah (properly 
Rivqah), the grand-daughter of Nahor, who after- 
wards became Isaac’s wife (xxii. 20—24). Then 
comes the account of the death of Sarah, at the 
age of one hundred and twenty-seven; this took 
place at Hebron, and there Abraham buried her 
in the cave of Machpelah, which he had purchased 
as a burial-place from the sons of Heth (xxiii.). 
Left without the beloved companion of his life, the 
aged patriarch now bethought himself of procuring 
for his son Isaac one who should be to him what 
Sarah had been to himself. For this purpose he 
bound his servant and house-ruler, Eliezer, by an 
oath, not to take for his son a wife from among the 
Canaanites, but to go to Mesopotamia, and there, 
amongst Abraham’s own kindred, seek a wife for him. 
Eliezer, in obedience to his master’s injunction, set out 
for the place where Nahor dwelt ; and a most graphic 
picture is furnished of patriarchal life in the account 
which the historian gives of his meeting with Re- 
bekah, his intercourse with her kindred, and his 
success in securing her as a wife fur Isaac. Accom- 
panied by her, the faithful servant returns, and as he 
approaches Abraham’s settlement they see Isaac, the 
man of quiet disposition, contemplative tastes, and 
gentle manners, walking alone in the fields, whither 
he had gone at eventide to meditate. Rebekah, made 
aware who he was, modestly covers herself with her 
long, cloak-like veil, and alights from her camel to 
meet her destined husband. Isaac listens to the account 
the servant gave him of all that had transpired, accepts 
the damsel as his wife, and establishes her in the place 
of honour by conducting her to his mother’s tent. 





* There has been no small discussion about the meaning of the words 
év mapafod, rendered in the Authorized Version “ina figure.” Chrysostom 
understood it as equivalent to év drodefyparc, “ in an image ” or “sign,” or 
to év aiviypart, “in an enigma” or “dim image;” and he explains it 
thus: “i.e, by the ram. How? The ram having been slain, he was 
saved; so that he received him through the ram, having slain it instead 
of him.”’ This seems the true, as it is the most obvious, interpretation. 

+ Writers on the types have made sad confusion of this transaction 
by representing Isaac as a type of Christ. Had he been so, he should 
have died, ond some one else who deserved to die been delivered 
through his death; whereas, it is Isaac who escapes, and the ram, pro- 
vided by God, suffers in his stead. Evidently the ram is the type of 
Christ, and Isaac of the church, delivered unto death, but saved through 
the death of a substitute, 
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With characteristic naiveté, the historian adds: ‘‘ And 
Isaac was comforted after his mother,” ¢.e., in the 
sorrow with which the loss of his mother had filled his 
soul (xxiv.). 

Before concluding the history of Abraham the his- 
torian gives an account of the patriarch’s descendants 
by Keturah, his concubine (xxy. 1—4). Whether it 
was after the death of Sarah, or before it, that these 
children were born remains doubtful. The manner in 
which the patriarch’s union with Keturah is in- 
troduced, as well as the general tenor of the preceding 
history, which represents Abraham as leading a 
monogamous life, and as being without children 
except Ishmael and Isaac, leads to the conclusion that 
he took Keturah to wife after Sarah’s death. On the 
other hand, the fact that Keturah is put on the same 
footing with Hagar, as one of his concubines (ver. 6; 
1 Chron. i. 32), favours the opinion that it was during 
Sarah’s lifetime that she lived with Abraham; for 
had she succeeded Sarah she would haye enjoyed the 
dignity of a wife in the proper sense of the term. 
This view is favoured by the fact of his sending away 
her sons during his lifetime, for as the youngest 
could not, on this supposition, have been above twenty- 
five years of age, and as in these times men did not 
set up for themselves till they were approaching their 
fortieth year, it is improbable that Abraham should 
have sent them away so young, to say nothing of the 
probability that it was not immediately before his 
death, but shortly after Isaac’s marriage, that this 
arrangement took place. But the strongest objection 
to the view that the children of Keturah were born to 
Abraham after Sarah’s death, arises from the fact that 
he is represented by the historian, and regarded him- 





self, as already beyond the age of begetting children 
before the birth of Isaac (xvii. 17), so that the latter 


\ 


event was considered as miraculous; and if this was 
the case, then it is altogether improbable that his 
natural vigour would have so returned forty years 
later as that he should then begin to have children 
without any miraculous interposition. On the whole, 
the balance of probability seems to incline in favour 
of the supposition, that Keturah was Abraham’s con- 
cubine during the life of Sarah; and that the account 
of her and her sons is inserted here out of due chrono- 
logical order for the sake of connecting it with the 
genealogical details which follow. 

Abraham before his death—perhaps long before— 
sent away hissons by Keturah into the east country, 
i.e., into Arabia, lying to the east and south-east of 
Palestine, where Ishmael had before settled. To all 
he gave presents; reserving for Isaac, the child of 
promise and his son by his proper wife, the inheritance 
of his wealth. 

The aged patriarch lived to see twin sons born to 
his son Isaac, though at first Rebekah seemed to be, 
like Sarah, barren; nor was he taken away until they 
had passed the age of boyhood.* He had thus the 
privilege of seeing his child’s children; and thereby 
obtaining a practical realisation of the fulfilment of 
that promise which had been, for so many years of 
waiting, the object of his faith. At length the term 
of his earthly pilgrimage expired, and in a good old 
age and full of years he died, and was gathered to his 
people, 7.e., joined the company of those who had gone 
before him to the heavenly city for which, as the 
Apostle assures us, the godly patriarchs looked. His 
two sons, Ishmael and Isaac, united to render the last 
homage to his memory, and reverently laid his 
remains beside those of his wife in the cave of 
Machpelah, where in all probability they still rest 
(xxv. 5—10). W. Linpsay-ALEXANDER, 





able to see themselves as they are. But this is not 
their chief or their pleasantest occupation. These 
parts of their duty are only the means to a higher end. 


attract, to persuade, to bring into safety those who are 
in danger, to win over to purity and peace those who 
are seeking happiness where it never will be found. 
And such too is the chief characteristic of the Reve- 
lation which God has made of Himself in the Christian 
Religion. No doubt there is in His word the most 
absolute inflexibility as regards everything that is 
wrong, the most unbending refusal to tolerate any 
compromise, the clear declaration that no man can be 
saved by obedience, unless that obedience is perfect ; 
and so far as a view is given into the dark side of the 
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Ir ought to be the delight of the Ministers of Christ | feature of the Revelation is its winning, inviting, 
to present Religion on its cheerful side. It is, indeed, | encouraging character. The Gospel is one great pro- 
their duty to declare God’s anger against sin, to warn | mise. And its warnings, its threatenings, its restric- 
the unwary against temptation, to rebuke vice, to tions, are some of its instruments of persuasion, some 
expose hypocrisy, and sometimes to tear off disguises of its necessary methods of guiding us into the path 
with a very rough hand, so that men may be better of hope, and of endeayouring to keep us there. 


Let us look, then, at present, on this cheerful—this 
characteristic—side of our Religion. The Gospel is, 
as I have said, one great promise. We can see this 


‘he main point in their commission is to invite, to | light diffused and attracting our attention in all parts 


of the Bible; though in some places the light is more 
radiant and more concentrated than others. These 
passages of radiant and concentrated light—scattered 
here and there through the Scriptures—are the special 
promises in detail—the ‘‘ exceeding great and precious 
promises” of which St. Peter speaks—in which, as 
he says in the words that go before, ‘‘the Divine 
power has given us all things that pertain to life and 





* Isaac was married when his father was one hundred and forty years 
of age ; twenty years after, Esau and Jacob were born. Abraham reached 


| the age of one hundred and seventy-five; so that his grandsons would be 


other world, that yiew is terrible. Still, the main | fifteen years of age at his death, 
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godliness.” Let us look at some of these promises. I 
will take six, two from the Old Testament, two from 
the Gospels, and two from the Epistles. And may 
God graciously accompany His own assurances with 
such a Divine persuasion, that they may be joyfully 
welcomed, and that ‘‘by them,” to use the words 
with which St. Peter concludes the sentence, ‘‘ we 
may be partakers of the Divine nature !” 

1. The first shall be from the Book of Psalms, that 
great treasure-house of promises. In the ninth of the 
Psalms, at the ninth and tenth verses, we have these 
words: ‘“‘ The Lord will be a defence for the oppressed, 
a refuge in times of trouble. And they that know 
Thy name will put their trust in Thee: for Thou, 
Lord, hast never failed them that seek Thee.” Now 
this has the true characteristics of a ‘‘ great and 
precious promise.” It is ‘‘ great,” because it covers 
every possible case of distress: and it is ‘‘ precious,” 
because it comes with its consolation just when need 
is most urgent. The extremity of our “trouble” is 
the very opportunity in which we feel the power of a 
promise. 

‘*A refuge in times of trouble, a defence for the 
oppressed.” There must be “trouble” in this dis- 
ordered world. The ‘‘ oppression” of circumstances 
we cannot escape. Of oppression in the literal sense, 
indeed, in this free country of ours, we know but 


little. Though there is much oppression, in one 
sense, too. Ridicule is an oppressor. Custom is a 
tyrant. Public opinion, when it is on the wrong 


side, is a hard master. Why is it that the poor are 
so often unwilling to come to church? There are 
various reasons, most of them very bad ones; but 
one reason is this, that their neighbours point the 
finger of scorn at them, call them saints, call them 
hypocrites; and this is not easy to bear. Why do 
the rich so often do what their conscience does not 
approve—in extrayagance—in display—and worse ? 
Too frequently the explanation is this :—Somebody 
else does it, therefore I must. But it is not of such 
things I am speaking. It is the troubles which we 
can neither escape nor resist—the anxious thoughts 
—the feeble health—the domestic care—to say nothing 
of the vexations and disappointments of life—this is 
what I mean by the oppression of circumstances, 
Oh, how many hearts there are all around us, 
whether they are willing to receive God’s relief or 
not, that feel that they want relief! There is relief 
to be had. Pray for faith to lay hold of it. The 
Lord is ‘‘a refuge” and ‘‘a defence;” but then we 
must know Him in order to secure these blessings. 
‘‘ They that know Thy name will put their trust in 
Thee.” 

And then it is added, ‘‘ For Thou, Lord, hast never 
failed them that seek Thee.” Here you sce the 
prospect for the future cheered and brightened by a 
light, which is taken from the experience of the 
past. When did any one, who trusted in God, ever 
come to disappointment in the end? ‘‘I am the God 
of thy fathers” is the character in which He constantly 
reveals Himself. ‘‘ Our fathers trusted in Thee—they 
trusted, and Thou didst deliver them.” Another 
character in which He loves to reveal Himself is this, 
that He is the ‘God of the defenceless and of those 
who haye no help.” ‘This poor man cried, and the 





Lord heard him, and saved him out of all his troubles, 
O taste and see that the Lord is good: blessed is the 
man that trusteth in Him.” ‘‘O fear the Lord, ye 
His saints—for there is no want to them that fear 
Him.” This is the language of the Psalms every- 
where, and it describes the experience of those who 
have made trial of such words. God’s name, God’s 
character, God’s honour, is pledged to the fulfilment 
of these promises. And this gives us confidence and 
courage, when we offer up such a prayer as that in 
the Litany: ‘‘O God, we have heard with our ears, 
and our fathers have declared unto us, the noble 
works that Thou didst in their days, and in the old 
time before them. O Lord, arise, help us, and deliver 
us for Thine honour.” 

2. And now let us turn to the first chapter of the 
prophet Isaiah. There, in the eighteenth verse, the 
eye falls on those well-known words: ‘‘ Come nov, 
and let us reason together, saith the Lord: though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; 
though they be red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool.” This was addressed to the Jews at a time when 
their sin and their danger were both very great. But 
it is addressed likewise to all men at all times. God’s 
character is always the same; and it must be con- 
fessed that human nature is as bad as ever. Our sins 
are great, and our danger great too, unless those sins 
be forsaken. Now this promise is found in the midst 
of most encouraging exhortations. ‘Wash you: 
make you clean: cease to do evil: learn to do well: 
if ye be willing and obedient, ye shall eat the good of 
the land:” such are the words which occur before and 
after: and in the midst of them that ‘‘ exceeding great 
and precious promise :—‘‘ Come now, and let us reason 
together, saith the Lord: though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be as white as snow: though they 
be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” 

We may note with advantage both the mode in 
which the promise appeals to us, and the completeness 
of that which is promised. 

The mode of appeal is very condescending. God is 
willing to reason with us. He takes us aside, as it 
were, and invites us to consider the matter along with 
Him. Our sin is indeed great. We know this full 
well. And God knows it far better than we do. But 
still the case is not to be considered hopeless. Per- 
chance a remedy may be found. 

Yes: and a remedy has been found—and a complete 
remedy. The Son of God Himself came, in our 
nature, and died, ‘“‘the Just for the unjust:” or, to 
use St. Peter’s own words in his first Epistle, ‘‘ His 
own self bare our sins in His own body on the tree, 
that we, being dead to sins, should live unto right- 
eousness: by whose stripes ye were healed.” ‘This 
mode of forgiving sins was but dimly known to the 
Jews; but it is clearly known to us. Such a promise, 
therefore, as this from Isaiah, is even richer and more 
distinct—more ‘‘exceeding great,” and more “ pre- 
cious ””—to us than to them. And above all, let us 
note its completeness. Sin, so pardoned, is entirely 
pardoned. There is no reserye in God’s mind after- 
wards. He does not forgive, as we too often forgive, 
with assurances in words, and a grudging in the heart. 
And let us observe another thing. ‘There is no dis- 
tinction drawn here between one sin and another, 
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| 
“The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all | 


sin.” 

8. The first promise which we select from the New 
Testament shall be that which we find at the close of 
the eleventh chapter of St. Matthew—‘‘ Come unto 
me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of 
me; for 1 am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls,” ‘This promise, like the 
others, is comprehensive. It has no limitations, no 
reserves. ‘‘Come unto me,” says Christ, ‘‘ all,” who- 
soever ye are and wheresoever ye are, ‘that labour 
and are heavy laden.” The application of this passage 
is often restricted to the burden of sin, and Christ is 
viewed as simply offering pardon and peace to the 
guilty conscience. And truly sin is the great burden. 
Till that is removed there can be no “‘rest.” So that 
primarily such a promise may well be considered as 
having reference to the removal of sin. But it is not 
well to put a limitation on anything connected with 
Christ. And certainly the words here invite us to 
expand our view and make it wider, not to restrict it 
and make it narrow. Other passages, too, in the 
Gospels, remind us that for all our weariness and sad- 
ness of soul we may find: repose in Christ. Thus, 
when He has been casting out evil spirits and healing 
the sick, it is added by St. Matthew: This was done, 
“that it might be fulfilled, which was spoken by 
Esaias the prophet, saying, Himself took our infirmi- 
ties and bare our sicknesses.”’ 

Yes: whatever the burden be with which we are 
‘heavy laden,” we can carry it to Him, and in Him 
find “rest.” He is the great representative of the 
human race in regard to sorrow as well as in regard 
tosin. And the burden of our sorrow is yery heavy 
and yery varied. But if we really make acquaintance 
with Jesus Christ, we find relief under all burdens. 
There is one weight which presses very heavily 
and yery constantly on the Christian soul. It is the 
thought of the sin in the world around us, which we 
feel that we cannot remove. Now here we find repose 
in the contemplation of the faultless character of 
Christ. When distressed and weary with what we 
hear and see in daily life, it is ‘“‘rest” to gaze on 
Him and His perfect goodness. And the character of 
Christ is itself a promise. While it tells us that we 
ourselves shall not be neglected in any present sorrow, 
it assures us that there will be a better world here- 
after, from which “all things that do offend” will be 
removed, and in which ‘there remaineth a rest for 
the people of God.” 

4, This is one “great and precious promise” to 
be found in the Gospels. We may read another in 
the eleventh chapter of St. Luke. Our Lord has 
been asked by His disciples for instruction in the 
practice of prayer. He has taught them the Lord’s 
Prayer. Then He proceeds by a parable to encourage 
them to pray. And He follows still further the argu- 
ment of that parable, which is this—that, if bad men 
can be induced by importunity to grant the requests 
of other men—if mere natural affection can make the 
sinful human parent solicitous for the welfare of his 
children—surely God, who is pure loye and perfect 
goodness, will be desirous to lavish upon us the 





its climax in that argument of the thirteenth verse: 
‘“« Tf ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your children, how much more shall your Heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him?” 

‘How much more?” It is to be particularly ob- 
served that the promise is presented to us in the form 
of an argument. It is an appeal to our reason: it 
forces itself, as it were, upon our acceptance. So far, 
there is a close resemblance between this example of 
the Scripture promises, and that which was quoted 
from Isaiah. Here again it is, ‘‘Come, and let us 
reason together, saith the Lord.” Nothing could give 
a@ more winning aspect to the promise. It comes 
down to our own leyel—takes us where it finds us— 
and uses our daily experience as the instrument of 
its persuasion. If any promise can be called ‘‘ great,” 
this surely deserves that description. 

And it is very “precious” too. For the ‘Holy 
Spirit” is the best of all gifts. In considering the 
first three of our selected promises, we have seen that 
God offers to us a refuge in our worst troubles, pardon 
for our worst sins, and rest for our worst weariness. 
But the soul requires more than this. It requires 
continual light—it requires daily guidance—it requires 
‘* special grace.” And all this is included in the gift 
of the Holy Spirit. No better illustration of the great 
importance of this promise can be given, than the 
prominent mention of the Holy Ghost in that other 
of St. Luke’s books, the Acts of the Apostles. So 
much is this the case, that that book has sometimes 
been called ‘‘ the Gospel of the Holy Ghost.” In that 
narrative we find the earlier promises bearing their 
fruit in actual Christian life: and the phrase, which 
is used again and again to designate those who lived 
that life, is this—‘‘full of the Holy Ghost—filled 
with the Holy Ghost.” That fulness comprises every 
spiritual blessing. And can we doubt that we shall 
receive of it, if we ‘‘ask Him?” God made good 
His promises then. Will He break them now ? 

5. But we pass on to our two remaining promises, 
which were to be taken from the Epistles. In that 
concluding part of the eighth chapter of Romans, 
which is rich beyond measure in encouragement—at 
the thirty-second verse--the whole encouragement is, 
as it were, summed up thus: ‘‘He that spared not 
His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all, how 
shall He not with Him also freely give us all things ?” 

Here we haye some of the same characteristics 
which we have observed before. ‘‘How shall He 
not?” It isanargument. ‘All things.” Nothing 
then, that is good, is excluded. 

Persuasiveness and completeness—these are the two 
features which mark such promises. They are s0 
complete, that they comprehend every particular. 
This phrase ‘all things” must include everything for 
each of us. We all haye many wants; and none of 
us can tell from day to day what we may want. But 
‘they who trust in the Lord shall want no manner 
of thing that is good.” And the persuasive proof of 
this is that God ‘delivered up for us His Son.” And 
He that gave the greater, will certainly not refuse the 
less. With our eyes fixed upon this gift of gifts, 
we cannot doubt that all our wants will, in some 
way, and at some time, be supplied. See then even 


choicest spiritual blessings. And the reasoning reaches | in regard to our trust in God’s goodness throughout 
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the common occurrences of life, the advantage of 
making Jesus Christ the great central point of our 
thoughts and desires. The more we rely on Him for 
spiritual help—the more we feel the greatness and 
preciousness of His salvyation—the more will our mind 
be in a state of composure and confidence in regard 
to everything else. Many of those who read these 
pages may be poor, some very poor. And the poorest 
are the most welcome. Not a few of you may 
be anxious at this moment. We may have a hard 
winter yet. Work may be difficult to find. Wages 
may be very uncertain. Sickness may come into your 
families. Now see the advantages of a Christian mind. 
If you get a firm and steady hold of the next world, 
this gives you confidence in regard to this world. 
Put it to yourself. If God did so much for the salva- 
tion of your soul, is it at all likely that He will neglect 
you in anything else? Is it not certain, if you love 
Christ, that He will furnish what is required for your 
need,—that He will provide some friend for you, 
perhaps when you least expect it,—and that He will 
give you patience, if He thinks it best that you should 
suffer for a time ? 

6. And the Epistle, which in our Bibles come next 
to the Romans, may supply us with our last promise. 
In the thirteenth verse of the tenth chapter of the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians it is written thus: 
‘“‘There hath no temptation taken you but such as is 
common to man: but God is faithful, who will not 
suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able, but 
will with the temptation also make a way to escape, 
that ye may be able to bear it.” 

“Temptation ”—what a real thing this is! and how 
weak we are when it comes! So long as temptation 
is absent, we think we are strong enough to resist: 
but when it comes, too often we miserably fall. How 
well we know this from our bitter experience! There 
is much comfort then in finding a promise which re- 
cognises all this. One great mark of our Religion— 
and indeed one great proof of its Divine origin—is 
this, that it fully recognises the evil, in the midst of 
which we are placed. ‘‘Take no thought for the 
morrow” says our blessed Lord:—and why ?—not 
because the present is free from evil, but because 
“ sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” There is 
no disguising of the magnitude and the reality of the 
evil—no mere varnish spread over the rotten structure 
of society—to make us believe that everything is 
right, when most things are wrong. The existence of 
the evil within us and without us is acknowledged. 
But we are taken out of ourselves, and above the evil 
which surrounds us, and our feet set, high and firm, 
upon the rock of a promise. 

Temptation there certainly must Le. But with the 
temptation God will make ‘‘ a way of escape.” In the 
original language, in which this was written, there is 
greater precision than in the English translation. It 
is ‘‘the way of escape.” Perhaps there is only one 








way. But God knows that way: and He can infallibly 
point it out and keep it open. Ye, who are tempted, 
and who know the power of the temptation, and feel 
as though all this sin were inevitable, gather for your- 
selves here both a serious admonition and a strong 
encouragement, There is one way of escape: and if 
you wish to escape, you will not find it closed. You 
remember that shipwreck, which is described near the 
end of the Acts of the Apostles. It illustrates, as in a 
parable, the subject we are at this very moment con- | 
sidering. First one thing and then another seemed to 
render the case of those people in the ship perfectly 
hopeless. ‘* Neither sun nor stars in many days 
appeared ;”,—‘‘ no small tempest lay on them,” so that 
‘‘all hope of being saved was then taken away.” In 
each incident that followed there appeared some new 
risk. The sailors sought to take away the boat. The 
soldiers desired to kill the prisoners. But a promise 
had been given: a promise had been believed: and it 
was fulfilled. ‘‘It came to pass—some on boards— 
and some on broken pieces of the ship—that they all 
came safe to land.” 

We have now concluded our slight survey of six 
specimens of Divine promise; and not, I hope, without 
some benefit to our souls. Psalms, Prophets, Gospels, 
and Epistles, have combined to make the ground feel 
firm beneath our feet. An unfailing refuge in trouble 
—complete forgiveness of sins—repose for the weary 
heart—light and grace for guidance—the supply of 
every need—and escape in time of the worst tempta- 
tion—here is a rich store of encouraging subjects, 
which we may take away now for our private medita- 
tion. And they are not subjects of any human in- 
vention—no mere products of fancy—no pictures, 
to amuse and give pleasure for the moment; but 
they are solid religious facts—taken out of the rich 
treasury of God —and simply spread out here in 
order before you, that you may accept them and 
make them yours. 

And these six blessings are worth securing in a world 
which is so full of evil, and a world which we must 
leave so soon, and from which we can carry nothing 
away. There is. nothing else worth haying in com- 
parison—nothing else that can make us happy—and 
there is nothing else that we can keep. If we accept 
the promises, we can keep what they offer to us; for 
their complete fulfilment will be in Heaven. 

‘* Exceeding great and precious promises.” Let tho 
cheering sound of these words go with us as we go on 
our life’s journey. The promises are with us now, in all 
their freshness. Sinners, then, and sufferers—weary, 
perplexed, and tempted as you are—refuse not the 
help which you so much need. Let a joyful response 
be given to the invitation of God. ‘‘ Lift up your 
hearts,’’ has been the sound which rings out clearly 
from all these promises. Let your answer be: ‘‘ We 
lift them up unto the Lord.” 

Joun S. Howson. 
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CHAPTER XVI.--IN WIIICII MRS. THORNTON LECTURES. 
RS. THORN- 


mh her usual a- 
mount of fuss 
and bustle. 
There are cer- 
tain women 


perform a sin- 
gle action with- 
}| out calling for 
|; spectators, and 
| though the said 
spectators may 
||| only give the 
witness of dis- 
approbation, 
still the call 
§ goes on just as 
if the perform- 
ance had been 
received with 
plaudits. 


But then the skins of these women are thick, and it | 


is quite possible that so long as they are beheld and 
talked of, they never trouble themselves as to the 
feeling with which they are regarded. 

They seek power, importance—not love; and gene- 
rally they meet their reward. In society such people 
have a certain amount of usefulness, and are valuable. 
They have no timid shrinkings, no delicate reserves ; 
they abhor what they call “ finick,” and society ap- 
preciates best that which is displayed before it—it is 
far too intent on its incessant business of amusement 
to seek to draw out qualities in any way hidden from 
common observation. 

Mrs. Thornton thoroughly understood her business. 


She was not handsome, but she knew that she had a | 


tall imposing figure ; her head was well placed on her 
shoulders, and she knew that also; she had a certain 
amount of style and fashion, though she wanted the 
exquisite taste of Mrs. Bernard, and wherever she 
went she usually contrived to impress ‘‘the yulgar” 
with her dignity and importance. 

‘“‘T believe,” said Bridget, when her aunt and her 
luggage had finally gone up-stairs, ‘‘ that every one of 
the maids has had a hand in carrying Aunt Thornton’s 
trunks; really, Aunt Lucy, you will haye to keep a 
footman if she is to come here often.” 

Sunday morning at breakfast Mrs. Thornton was 
eloquent on the subject of Hester’s looks. Hester 
always disliked personal comments, and at last she 
showed her annoyance. 

“Tf you can find nothing better to talk of,” she 
said, ‘‘ I shall go and get ready for church.” 

Mrs. Thornton looked reprovingly at Lucy Bernard. 
‘‘Poor Hester”—this was in a loud whisper, sup- 
posed : be inaudible to Bridget and Nellie, who were 

-—36. 


who cannot| 


ENGLISHWOMAN. 


sitting at the other end of the table—‘‘she is more 
abrupt than ever. Don’t you speak to her, Lucy, 


= TON arrived at | about that unfortunate manner of hers ?” 
= Firgrove with 


| ‘*No,” said Lucy. 
| to answer. 
| ‘*Well, my dear, of course you must do as you 
| please. I’m sure I’m the last person to think of 
| interfering with others. I don’t like it myself, you 
| know; and I think one should always do as one 
wishes to be done by. Still, Hester is my own 
brother’s child, Iucy dear, and you must excuse me 
if I just say I don’t think she improves. Not your 
fault, of course; that’s just the last thing I’d have 
you think. You couldn’t be abrupt, dear; just the 
other way. Only what I mean is, don’t you think” 
—here her voice grew low and confidential—‘ a hint 
_now and then about this decided mannish kind of way 
she’s got, might be beneficial to Hester? Manner is 
so very important to a girl’s success in life; in fact, 
it’s everything. A pretty manner will always do 
more than a mere pretty face. Just look at Nellie.” 
The cousins were standing beside the window now, so 
Mrs. Thornton was freed from restraint. ‘‘She’s 
pretty, of course; but I’m not blind. Although she’s 
| my own daughter, I see plenty of prettier girls than 
Nellie. It is her manner that wins her way for her. 
Really, that girl’s success in society is something 
wonderful. Wherever she goes, the men all gather 
round her at once ; and she takes it all so charmingly 
—treats every one of them exactly alike. You won’t 
find Nellie indulging in any foolish sentiment.” 

‘I fancied,” said Lucy, mischieyously, ‘that 
Nellie looked pale yesterday, altogether less bright 
than when she was here in the autumn.” 

‘*My dear Lucy! Ah, you see, that comes of liy- 
ing out of the world. Don’t girls always look better 
in the autumn? Why, all last week, Nellie had 
at least three engagements every day. My life is no 

sinecure, I can tell you. A mother’s is a very try- 

_ ing post—a most important one too when you realise 
| the position we hold towards the rising generation. 
| And you know, my dear Lucy, I consider you quite 
in the light of a mother now; and I really hope you 
will try and do something about this manner of 
Hester’s. If there is a thing in the world that is of 
consequence, it’s just manner, Lucy dear.” 

Mrs. Thornton’s behaviour in church was not pre- 
cisely that of a woman who realised the value of re- 
verence of manner. She looked at Mr. Dudley and 
then at Hester, and fidgeted most unaccountably. 
Almost before they had reached the porch she began 
to whisper, ‘‘ Don’t stop a moment in the church- 
yard, Lucy—pray don’t. I haye something most 
important to say; and if you stop for any gossiping, 
you'll spoil all.” 

Lucy felt almost vexed ; but it was only a momen- 
tary feeling. Still she answered Mrs. Thornton coldly: 
—‘‘ We never gossip in the churchyard: Mr. Deane 
would not approve of it.” 


She did not know exactly how 





‘Mr. Deane!” Mrs. Thornton shrugged her 
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shoulders, and then she looked quickly towards the 
Rectory. ‘‘ Where was Sir Stewart? There was no 
one in the Rectory-seat. Doesn’t he go to church ?” 

‘‘T believe he is not at Westering now,” said Lucy. 

Mrs. Thornton’s attention was diverted. She put 
Lucy through a catechism as to Sir Stewart’s looks, 
age, property, &c.; and at every answer she received, 
her face grew more and more clouded. 

‘* Exactly what I was told in London, and I didn’t 
believe it. And as to the proverty, my dear, I think 
it scandalous. It seems that to please this parson- 
brother of his, Sir Stewart has made away with thou- 
sands to build and endow some grand church or other. 
You mustn’t talk about this, because they keep it 
secret. Mr. Thornton would be very angry with me 
for repeating it. We only know it in the way of 
business. But it is such a shame for people to do 
these underhand things, and then go about the world 
seemingly as rich as eyer. I don’t betievye Langside 
is worth half what they say. I only learnt this just 
before I left London.” 

Lucy wondered if this was the important news she 
had been promised. She was glad when the three 
cousins came and walked beside them. Bridget was 
in her usual happy spirits, but Hester and Nellie were 
very silent. 

** Lucy,” said Mrs. Thornton, when they reached 
Firgrove, ‘‘I have something special to say to you 
alone after dinner.” 

‘*T must surely be growing wicked,” thought Lucy, 
when she reached her own room. ‘‘I never specially 
liked Mrs. Thornton, but it seems to me that she is 
thoroughly irritating and disagreeable. What can 
she have to say to me alone, after all that long 
lecture at breakfast-time ?” 

It is perhaps unpleasant to be taken by surprise, but 
it is fifty times worse to go through, in anticipation, an 
interview with a person you do not like; and Lucy did 
not like Mrs. Thornton. She tried her best, she thought 
her best, she neyer encouraged or assented to a word 
of Bridget’s indignant satire; but for all that she found 
courtesy and sweetness towards Mrs. Thornton a hard 
struggle during that lady’s visit. Such struggles are 
doubtless good for us, they serve to remind us we 
haye such a thing as a temper about us; but small 
crosses are sometimes harder to carry than the larger, 
heavier ones of life. And yet the thing in itself is so 
slight it seems pitiful to be affected by it; but on the 
other hand, a little reticence in others might prevent 
the mischief. No, it has a deeper root, mere reticence 
only checks surface faults. The words that pain an- 
other fall from lips heedless of the feelings they 
wound, simply because the speaker lacks the power 
of suffering in like manner, lacks tenderness of heart. 
Love itself, everything which is not callous in such 
natures, is centred in the one idol, self. 

And to-day self was paramount with Mrs. Thornton ; 
self in its most imperious form—the fear that her will 
should be thwarted in this matter, between her niece 
Hester and Mr. Dundas. 

*‘IT can only assure you,” she said to Lucy, at the 
end of her yoluble explanation, ‘‘that my brother 
decidedly objected to the attachment, and forbade the 
young man to visit at the house; therefore, my dear 


Lucy, you may imagine what my feclings were, when 





on questioning Bridget, I find he has been allowed to 
call here.” 

She drew a long breath and looked at Lucy as if she 
had convicted her of a very serious crime indeed. 

«© Are you quite sure?” said Lucy, for when she re- 
membered all that Hamilton Langridge had told her 
in praise of Mr. Dundas, she felt unwilling to believe 
his sister. ‘‘Mr. Dudley seems a most admirable 
person, and 4 

‘‘Now, my dear Lucy, you are quite too good for this 
world, you know, but in the present day there is 
nothing in which so much common sense is called for 
as in marriage; romance is terribly out of place 
there, unless indeed a girl is a fortune, and then of 
course she can do as she chooses. Do you know that 
Edward’s property is strictly entailed, and I don’t 
believe he can have sayed much. I hayen’t an idea 
that those girls will have more than three hundred 
a-year a-piece ; and nowjust put it to yourself, Lucy, a 
girl brought up as Hester has been brought up to think 
of living on at the outside four hundred, for you know 
curates never get more than a hundred, and I believe 
it’s generally fifty—and then the clergy always have 
large families. Iassure you I should be miserable, 
downright wretched, for of all things poor relations 
are the most terrible inflictions: but I’m arguing about 
nothing, for as I tell you Hdward put an end to the 
whole thing, as he very properly said, ‘Hester don’t 
care two straws about the man, and therefore the sooner 
the man gets over his nonsense the better.’ ” 

Lucy hesitated—she longed to say that Hester did 
care—but she could not reveal her niece’s secret to 
Mrs. Thornton, and besides she might after all be 
mistaken. She felt very sorry for Mr. Dudley, she 
knew she was not mistaken about his feelings. 

‘*T am afraid I am a match-maker,” she thought; 
**T have often laughed at this in other people, but I 
feel so disappointed that this attachment cannot go 
on.” 

‘* Well, what do you mean to do?” said Mrs. Thorn- 
ton impatiently. She was so determined not to be 
thwarted that just then she could have shaken Lucy 
Bernard in her impatience. 

‘Did Hester know that her father disapproved of 
Mr. Dudley’s attachment?” 

‘*Of course not. Why, Lucy dear, have you been 
listening? Didn’t I say as much when I told you 
Edward said ‘Hester don’t care for him?’ Is it 
likely, Lucy Bernard, that either Edward or I should 
put such foolish ideas into the mind of a young girl 
like Hester? dear me, no, we know a little more of 
human nature than that, I do hope.” 

And Mrs. Thornton shook her head about as if to fres 
her throat from the pressure of her collar with a vigour 
that it is to be feared had some amount of ire in it. 

“Well then,” said Lucy, ‘‘I really feel very much 
puzzled. I like Mr. Dudley extremely, and Edward 
never said anything about him to me, and if Hester 
knows nothing of her father’s prohibition, will it not 
appear very strange if I give up Mr. Dudley’s ac- 
quaintance without any reason?” 

“You can’t help that, and J must say that I feel 
perfectly surprised that you can like a person who has 
taken such a dishonourable advantage of your igno- 
rance as this Mr. Dudley has. A nice sort of clergy- 
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man he must be! Why, of course, if he was forbidden 
one place, he was forbidden another, and when he found 
out that Hester was at Westering he ought to have left 
it at once.” 

‘‘T don’t agree with you,” Lucy spoke gently, but 
quite firmly, and Mrs. Thornton started as if she had 
been shot; open resistance from Lucy Bernard was 
the very last thing she had counted on. ‘‘ From what 
you have told me, Edward’s objection was founded on 
Mr. Dudley’s want of means to maintain a wife, and 
it is possible that if Hester had returned his affection, 
her father might have been less prudent. Suppose 
Mr. Dudley’s prospects have improved, have either 
you or I a right to stand in the way of his happiness?” 

Really it was wonderful that Mrs. Thornton had not 
shaken her left foot off,—it was crossed over its fellow, 
vibrating in such a vehement fashion that her whole 
body shook with it. 

‘*‘ Happiness—fiddle! ‘Well, Lucy Bernard, excuse 
me, but I must say this, you are the most unfit person 
to have the charge,of young girls I ever met with; I 
shan’t be surprised at anything, dear me, no—Gretna 
Green, or anything of the sort. I suppose the next 
thing I shall hear is that Bridget has a romantic 
attachment to that young bright-eyed doctor I saw 
you bowing to this morning. There’s another case in 
point; why, when I asked who he was, I was actually 
told he was your doctor. So foolish, you know, to 
have a good-looking young man of that class about a 
house where there are girls. Oh dear me, when I 
think of my poor dear brother and his particular 
notions, I can’t tell you how I feel, I can’t indeed: 
but of course that’s just what happens to men who 
marry wives with no constitution, so that they sink 
under the first attack of illness. I must say I’ve 
always considered it very hard, most hard on Edward, 
that he was left a widower before he was forty. I 
suppose it is church time again,” and she rose with 
offended dignity. 

It may seem that Mrs. Thornton gave up her point 
easily, but she had only tried her first move. She was 
angry with Lucy because she wished this first move to 
have succeeded, but she knew very well that filial obe- 
dience was a strong point with Hester, and that she could 
rely on it far more implicitly than on Lucy Bernard’s 
prudence; but it was tiresome to have to appeal to it: 
just the way to put ideas into the girl’s head—such 
things were always managed more easily with young 
people if they were passed over in silence. Mrs. 
Thornton gave a sigh as she rose, which sounded to 
Lucy in keeping with her sympathy for Mr. Dundas, 
but she had no notion of the rate at which the good 
lady’s scheming mind had been travelling. Mrs. 
Thornton’s thoughts just then were with Nellie, and 
the trouble she might find in putting Michael Deane 
out of her head. 

Lucy was glad that the conference had ended. Sho 
was sorry Mrs. Thornton had been so rude, but still 


she felt more at ease with her, for the feeling that | 


everything you say or do is secretly disapproved is 
harder to bear to some people than downright inter- 
ference. It may be that one winces under the supe- 
riority which silence, or rather self-containment, gives 
to its possessor—the mountain dwindles into a mole- 


hill when indiscrectly put into words, and one sees | 





that the assumed superiority was like Samson’s 
strength—destroyed by revelation. 

It has been said that the children drank tea on 
Sunday evenings at Firgroye, but since little Susie’s 
accident some one always stayed with her, and some- 
times either Lucy or Bridget went down to the cottage 
so that the little party might not be divided. This 
evening Mrs. Rigby had stayed with Susie, and Kitty 
and the others had had tea in the work-room at Fir- 
grove, a pretty bow-windowed place looking over the 
garden, devoted, as Bridget expressed it, to ‘‘odd- 
come-shorts.” It was partly study, partly work- 
room, and Lucy had taken care to make it as pretty 
as possible. 

When Lucy was pounced upon by Mrs. Thornton 
she asked Bridget to go and see after the children. 
She thought it would be more advisable to read to 
them, and to provide some indoor amusement, than 
to excite Mrs. Thornton’s indignation by letting them 
play about the garden. 

‘“Why should you care?” asked Bridget. “In 
your place I should delight in letting her see as 
much of them as possible.” 

‘No, you would not,” said her aunt. ‘I don’t 
think you really have any right to make this one 
Sunday of Mrs. Thornton’s uncomfortable.” 

But Nellie Thornton had seen her mother’s looks 
in church. She had heard Mr. Dudley’s name from 
her cousins when they were at St. Juliens, and she 
was bent on discovering the amount of intimacy that 
had existed between them. For Nellie Thornton, as 
perhaps the reader has surmised, belonged to that 
class of women who have what phrenologists call ‘a 
large organ of acquisitiveness,” and as the acquisition 
of attentions and admiration and flattery was the one 
small aim of her life, so the interest she took in suc- 
cess of a similar kind in others was eager. We are 
all more or less addicted to talking ‘‘shop,” as the 
phrase goes, and while the politician, the clergyman, 
the artist, the man of business delight in talk that 
relates to the calling of each severally, so a woman 
given up to admiration and worldliness finds no plea- 
sure in talk which does not sympathise with her pur- 
suits. This may supply a reason why such women 
appear to higher natures more mindless than they 
really are. 

As soon as Bridget joined the children, Nellie fastened 
on Hester, and catechized her so mercilessly that the 
poor girl ran away at last to the work-room, and 
asked Bridget to change places with her. 

Since her meeting with Mr. Dudley at the alms- 
houses, a softened light had come into Hester’s eyes; 
her manner too towards Bridget had implied entire 
forgiveness of her indiscretion ; and now, as she looked 
round at the three shy children, Hester felt guilty, 
hard-hearted, in having so completely shut herself out 
from them since her first arrival at Firgrove. 

She took a great fancy to Hetty. The child’s silent 
sententious manner reminded her of her own; and 
when she saw how much feeling Hetty showed in 
speaking of her poor little crippled sister her interest 
grew. 

‘Susie would like to see you, she would,” said 
Hetty. 

Hester looked at the clock. 
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‘‘T shall have time to go to the cottage and back 
before service,” she said, and then she remembered, 
months ago, that she had bought a doll for Lucy’s 
children, and had hardened herself afterwards against 
showing any token of sympathy with her aunt’s eccen- 
tricity. She hurried to her room to get the doll. 
Her two aunts were going up the staircase as she 
reached it. 

‘Oh! Hester,” Mrs. Thornton said, ‘‘ you are just 
the person I want. Come into my room, will you ?” 

She had got her hand in in the way of lecturing, and 
was determined to carry her point. 

‘‘T can’t come now, aunt,” said Hester, very blunt 
and decided; ‘‘if it is anything you want done, I'll 
send Bridget.” 

Mrs. Thornton darted a severe look after Lucy Ber- 
nard, who went all unconscious of it to her own room 
at the end of the gallery. 

‘You really are very outspoken, Hester,” her 
aunt said, ‘‘ but I must speak to you either this even- 
ing or to-morrow about something important—some- 
thing that specially concerns you.” 

*‘Very well, aunt,” and Hester hurried down 
stairs. 

The other children had gone back to the cottage, 
but she found little Hetty waiting for her at the gate 
in the old red brick wall. 

‘You felt sure I should come then?” Hester 
smiled down into the little dark face. Hetty wasa 
plain child, with large, irregular features; but just 
now her great dark eyes were lustrous with excite- 
ment, and her white teeth gleamed as she smiled back 
at Miss Dundas. MHetty’s hair never kept smooth 
for more than an hour at a time even on Sunday, 
when it got an extra brushing; and she had to 
shake some tangled locks out of her eyes to look at 
her new friend. 

** You wouldn’t ha’ said so if you didn’t mean,” she 
said sturdily, and then she tried as well as she could 
to clasp Hester’s fingers in her shapeless, chubby hand, 
and led her triumphantly through the cottage garden. 

‘* Please, I'll go first,” and, loosing Hester’s hand 
at the stair-foot, she scrambled*up the little staircase 
in the extraordinary fashion in which only children 
and dogs accomplish that action, and threw open the 
door of Susie’s room with a bang. 

‘Guess, Susie; guess quick—who’s comed ?” 

Mrs. Rigby sat beside Susie, reading to her, and 
the little pale child lying on a sofa started neryously 
at the sudden entrance. 

“Hush!” began Mrs. Rigby, and then the glow in 
Hetty’s face checked her. 

‘‘TIs it Miss Nellie?” said Susie, for the children 
had heard from Kitty of Miss Thornton’s beauty, and 
had longed to see her. 

‘« Better nor her,” said Hetty pompously ; and then 
she pointed to Miss Dundas, who had by this time 
reached the door—not alone—Martha and Bobby fol- 
lowed close on her heels, and stood in reverent, admir- 
ing silence, till the doll was finally uncased from its 
paper wrappings, and then the “‘O mys!” of delight 
and wonder were irrepressible. 

*‘For me! Is it for my very own?” and then the 
little sufferer’s head tried to rhise itself, and the little 
pale lips moved yearningly to Hester’s. 





‘Thank, thank you, ma’am,” and the sunken eyes 
almost shone brightly as they fixed on the doll's face. 

When she came back to the house again, Hester’s 
heart felt lighter than it had felt for months, and there 
was a genial content beaming out of her eyes, which 
made her wholly unlike the severe self-contained girl 
she had hitherto shown herself at Firgrove. 

Little Susie's delight—that beautiful happiness, for 
it is truly beautiful, being perfect, which comes so 
readily to the face of a suffering little one at the most 
trifling pleasure bestowed—had drawn Hester’s heart’ 
out into its warmth, and, looking upon the little group 
gathered in admiring wonder round the sofa, she 
had resolved that she would often enjoy this exquisite 
pleasure again. A resolution with Hester was no half- 
formed, easily forgotten purpose; and, as she walked 
up the gravelled path to the house, she was already 
planning the means of executing it. 


CHAPTER XVII.—MR. DUDLEY CONSULTS THE RECTOR. 
Portland Place. 


Tuesduy.—It is so strange to be here again, and the 
summons was so sudden that I have hardly had time to 
realise it. This morning I got a letter from Dr. White, 
telling me that mamma was seriously ill; so I started 
at once. She is better now than she was when I first 
arrived, and I think the improvement increases rapidly, 
but she will require great care for some time to come. 
She is so very weak, and her mind seems enfeebled too. 
As soon as she can be moved, I must get her down to 
Westering, and we must nurse her up among us. It 
will be a disappointment to poor Edith; she was to 
come to us next week, but I think I must put off her 
visit. Mamma will be happier to have us all to her- 
self, and I am so glad to be really able to do some- 
thing for her. It is strange how the sudden arrival 
here has taken me back to those happy days, a year and 
a-half ago! Then I thought I should soon bid good- 
bye to this room for ever; now it seems a storehouse 
of memories--sad, and yet without any bitterness in 
the sadness. I was often parted from Hamilton in 
those days; and we met chiefly in the presence of 
others. Now, unless I will it, I can never be parted 
from him again. I seem to understand him better and 


better in so many little things that used to puzzle me.. 


Wednesday.—A letter from Bridget. Mrs. Thorn- 
ton and Nellie have left Firgrove. I scarcely know 
why I am so glad to hear this. I suppose because of 
Mr. Dudley and Hester. I wish they could have been 
left in peace; but I fear Mrs. Thornton meant to in- 
fluence Hester. She may be right, and I may be 
quite wrong, but if marriage is made in heaven—and 
I believe a true marriage is made there—why cannot 
elders leave two virtuous, right-minded young people 
alone, when they are becoming attached to each other ? 
It seems impossible in this world, where we are told 
that the best of us can only see things darkly, for 
one person to mete out happiness to another by his 
own measure of what is right and proper. I suppose 
in dress and small proprieties, for instance, the world 
has a right to give laws, and to expect obedience ; but 
it is another matter to see human hearts dragged 
under its wheel, to be crushed by separation from one 
another, lest their union should hinder them from 
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swelling the ranks of society. There must be more of 
real happiness in this way among poor people than 
among rich ones; and, after all, is not happiness tho 
greatest of human blessings? What does this outcry 
about imprudence and a want of looking to the 
future come to, but to a planning for ourselves—a want 
of loving, earnest dependence on that fatherly care 
and love which never forsakes those who trust therein 
implicitly? I remember talking about this with 
Edward Dundas, and, though he deprecated the idea 
of a change of position for the worse by marriage, 


still he evidently thought love far too sacred a feeling | 
to be trampled on as Mrs. Thornton would trample on | 


it. If there had been any means of communicating with 
Edward, I would have written to him at once; but that 
is impossible; and, besides, long before this Mrs. 
Thornton has, I fear, told Hester what she told me. 
If I could believe that Mrs. Thornton thoroughly 
understands Edward, I should feel easy; but it is 
difficult to me to think she does. 

I shall be glad to get back to Westering; but I 
must be patient. Mamma is not so well to-day, and 
she is my first duty now. Mrs. Parker is very useful. 
How kind of mamma to keep her on here, just 
because of the interest I took in her! She is a more 
helpful servant than Kitty ; her troubles have taught 
her self-control. 
family at the cottage. It is so kind and thoughtful 
of her to ask me to get toys for Susie. 


Lucy would have been surprised had she known 
that Hester was the real purchaser of the toys in 
Bridget’s commission ; but so much had been happen- 
ing at Westering of a surprising kind, that perhaps 
this secret generosity of Hester’s would have passed 
without comment if her aunt had known the rest. 

That Sunday evening had seen another troubled in- 
terview in Westering. For the present George Dudley 
was staying at the Rectory, and at supper-time Mr. 
Deane noticed his silence. His usually bright spirits 
and amusing flow of talk made this very remarkable 
to-night. 

“I’m quite well, thank you,” he said, in answer to 
the rector’s question ; ‘‘ but I know I can’t seem like 
myself. I don’t feel so.” 

There was a little pause. 

‘Can I help you in any way?” the older man 
asked. 

“‘T’m afraid not; but if you don’t mind listening, 
I should like to tell you how I’m situated. Last 
autumn I told you, I think, I took duty for a time up 
in the north, the squire of the place was very kind to 
me, and—and I used to visit a good deal at his 
house.” He looked up quickly, and saw a half smile 
on Mr. Deane’s lips. ‘‘ You've guessed all about it. 
Well, then, you understand, I dare say, what came 
next.” 

‘* But I mayn’t have guessed rightly.” 

“Oh yes; you know fast enough what happened. 
I told you he had two daughters, didn’t I?” 

‘**No, you only spoke of the squire.” 

‘‘ What were you laughing at then?” and Dudley 
felt half-aggrieved for an instant. 

‘*Well”—Mr. Deane saw that he could help his 
friend in telling his story if he could give no other 


Bridget gives a good account of the | 





help—‘ there were two daughters, and you liked one 
better than the other. That’s it, isn’t it, Dudley ?” 

Dudley nodded. 

‘So far I understand. Now you have to tell me the 
cause of trouble. Is it the father or the daughter ?” 

‘* That’s exactly what I don’t know.” 

‘But have you not tried to discover? I should 
haye thought you the last man I know to be faint- 
hearted in such a case.” 

‘* Ah, that’s just it.” Dudley leant his head on his 
hand, and fidgeted his foot against the leg of the 
table. ‘If I had had a little more patience I might 
have been all right, perhaps; but who is to say? I 
went to the father, Mr. Dundas, you know, and said I 
wanted to speak to his daughter. I believe he’s 
rather well off; that’s the bother of it. If there were 
no money, I should feel as free again.” Here Mr. 
Dudley paused. 

‘‘ Well, and what answer did you get?” The 
rector kept his hand before his mouth. Interested as 
he was in his young friend, he enjoyed the other’s 
confusion more than he wished him to perceive. 

‘¢ That’s the worst part of it;” and Dudley looked 
so wretched that the rector’s inclination to laugh left 
him, and his sympathy was fairly roused. 

‘‘ Well,” he said, when Dudley had at last poured 
out his doubts and fears—his doubt lest he had 
deceived himself about Hester’s inclinations, and his 
fear that his own impatience in speaking so pre- 
maturely to Mr. Dundas had rendered that impossible 
which might have come about naturally. ‘‘ It seems 
to me that the futher’s objection was not to you, but 
simply to your prospects; and as he considered his 
daughter’s happiness in no way influenced by his 
decision, I can’t blame him. But as you seem almost 
sure of a living by Christmas, I can’t see why you 
shouldn’t try again.” 

‘‘But Mr. Dundas will be absent a year and a half 
at least.” 

‘¢Can’t you write to him ?” 

‘‘But I should like to have something definite to 
write. He would still say the same, unless I——” 
And then Dudley was so utterly depressed at the 
remembrance of Hester’s manner in the almshouse 
that he buried his head in his hands. 

Mr. Deane sat musing—musing, among other 
things, on the seeming incongruity of human likings 
and dislikings. ‘‘ And yet, after all,” he thought, for 
the rector’s knowledge of the human heart had not been 
gathered from books, ‘‘ the best married happiness is 
usually founded on dissimilarity of character and 
temperament, only there must be strong and uni- 
versal sympathy; and I could hardly fancy sympathy 
between my friend here and Hester Dundas. Now, if 
it had been the young sister——” 

In which remark you see that even a wise man like 
Mr. Deaneallowed personal liking to bias his judgment. 

A quick, impulsive, almost petulant nature like 
George Dudley’s is sure to anchor itself in something 
which instinct tells it is steadfast—a counterpoise to its 
sudden prompting to run heedlessly out of the regular 
track of life. Yes, instinct; for in love—as those of 
us who haye loved know full surely—reason holds 
no torch to choice. We make this darkly, and yet all 
Well 
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for us if our. instinct have been kept in such subjec- 
tion that it is not then to usa mere iynis fatuus, its 
unreality hidden till, plunged into the deep waters of 
an ill-assorted marriage, we cry out in bitter anguish, 
«Too late.” And those who as yet know nothing of 
love but its unreal presentment in the books they 
read, the living tales they are called on to sympathise 
with, will do as we have done: if their hearts are 
warm and fresh and true, they will follow instinct and 
not reason, spite of years of experience. 

I question which would be the most incongruous 
union, that of two hasty, impulsive natures, or of two 
silent, reserved, outwardly-cold people, each too proud 
to seek the other. In the first, possibly, there would 
be less of positive unhappiness in the inner life of 
each; but there would be far more of outward clash 
and collision, and also far more risk of outward 
anxieties, 

All this while the rector has been thinking. The 
humorous smile has left his well-cut mouth, and 
instead, there is almost a tender thoughtfulness in his 
penetrating, wise grey eyes. He leans his head on 
one hand, and taps his forehead—which broadens 
yearly now as the hair recedes from his temples— 
with his forefinger. Mr. Deane has been grey-haired 
for years—ever since he lost his wife, and that was 
before Michael was out of his teens. 

All at once the tapping ceased, and a cheerful expres- 
sion spread from lips to eyes, and infected the whole 
face. It reached the voice too, for, at the rector’s 
first words, Mr. Dudley looked up with a hope in his 
eyes which had not been there since the meeting in 
the almshouse. 

‘«T think if I were you, Dudley, I’d speak to Miss 
Bernard. She stands in the place of a parent to these 
young women ; and she will advise you whether to 
speak to Miss Dundas or write to her father, for I 
suppose that is your difficulty. What do you think ? 
I can only say that I should feel the strongest reli- 
ance on Miss Bernard’s opinion.” 

Dudley had jumped up, and was grasping his hand 
warmly. 

‘*T don’t know how to thank you enough,” said the 
young man, impulsively. The quick revulsion from 
despair to hope had nearly brought tears to his eyes. 
** T wonder I did not think of this, for I feel certain, if 
she can so do, Miss Bernard will stand my friend ; 
and yet her sense of duty is so strony that I am sure 
she would not encourage me in any false hopes. I'll 
go up to Firgrove directly after breakfast to-morrow.” 

But directly after breakfast a message from Silas 

Ramsdale summoned Mr. Dudley to the school. Mr. 
Deane had gone to visit a sick woman, so he was 
obliged to go himself to the school-house ; and as the 
letter from Mrs. Bernard’s doctor had been urgent, 
Lucy was already on her way to London when Dudley 
reached Firgrove. 

‘* Miss Bernard has just started for London, sir,” 
said Jane, when he asked for her mistress. 

Dudley felt desperate; and almost as it seemed 
without his own control, the next words came:— 
** Can I see Miss Dundas ?” 

‘Oh, yes, sir. Will you please walk into the 
library ?” 

The library was a little room divided off from the 





breakfast-room, full of books from floor to ceiling, 
and never used by any one but Hester, who sat here 
studying all the morning. 

Jane naturally thought so early a visitor would only 
come on business, so she showed him in alone to Miss 
Dundas instead of into the breakfust-room, occupied 
just then by Mrs. Thornton. But the library was 
empty 

‘‘T beg your pardon, sir. It was stupid of me to 
forget; but both the young ladies went to the station 
with Miss Bernard. Will you walk into the breakfast- 
room, sir, and wait till they come back ?” 

‘*No, thank you. Can’t I get to the cottage through 
the garden ?” 

And Jane haying pointed out the way, he went in 
the direction of the cottage. 

I have said that Mrs. Thornton was in the breakfast- 
room. She was busily engaged on a worsted-work 
border—a monument of industrious ugliness—but her 
mind was far too active only to concern itself with 
one thing at a time. She had heard an arrival, and 
it seemed to her that she recognised Mr. Dudley’s 
voice; so she pounced on Jane as the maid re- 
crossed the hall. 

Her hair, her eyebrows even, stiffened when she 
heard that the young clergyman had actually asked 
for Hester, and had nearly been admitted to a private 
interview with her niece. 

‘‘ Jane”—her yoice shook with eagerness—‘‘ you 
need say nothing about this to Miss Dundas. Miss 
Bernard would not wish the young ladies to receive 
gentlemen in her absence. If Mr. Dudley calls again, 
my nieces are not at home.” 

Jane made no answer; but if Mrs. Thornton had 
heard the ‘‘ Well, I’m sure! What next?” and had 
seen the toss of the head which prefaced the damsel’s 
indignant relation to the cook of what had been 
happening up-stairs, she might not have felt sure 
that her instructions would be obeyed. 

Nothing made Mrs. Thornton so happy as a motive 
for immediate action; energy and promptitude being 
paramount virtues in her mind—virtues which she 
considered must inevitably lead to success Perhaps 
they do, if they are merely used as servants by higher 
qualities, but decidedly objectionable virtues when 
not regulated by discretion—virtues which make up 
half the worry of quieter folks’ lives. 

‘‘ Something must be done; and at once too.” 
Action, and the time of it, being thus decided, she 
sat with half-closed eyes scheming the first step to 
be taken. 

‘Patience me,” and she started up, ‘‘ what am I 
thinking about? Of course Jane told the man where 
the girls are gone to; and, depend upon it, he’s off to 
the station. I must be quick, or I shall be too late.” 

She was able to run up-stairs, for the hall was 
empty; so there was no one to edify by dignified 
carriage. Her bedroom windows overlooked the gra- 
velled walk leading to the cottage, or rather to the 
door in the old brick wall which gave access to the 
cottage garden; and as Mrs. Thornton stood before 
her looking-glass, while she put on her bonuet, this 
sight greeted her :— 

Her niece Hester and Mr. Dudley standing closo 
beside the little gate in earnest conference. 
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Mrs. Thornton’s first impulse was to hurry down- 
stairs, and interrupt the interview at any cost; but a 
second thought reminded her of Hester’s stern, un- 
yielding temper, and of her own maxim, that these 
matters should always be got over quietly. So she 
stood watching, screened from observation by the 
large oval of her toilet-glass, but with eyes keenly 
fixed on the pair. 

They stood a few minutes longer. It was impos- 
sible to make out anything from her niece’s firmly 
set face; and Mr. Dudley’s back was towards her, 
and he stood quite still. Still Mrs. Thornton felt as 
if a treasure were slipping from her grasp, when the 
young people moved, and then came slowly towards 
the house. 

How provoking! Unless she stretched her neck, 
and ran the risk of falling on the grayelled path be-~ 
neath the window, she could not possibly keep them 
in sight. Where could they be going? Not towards 
the entrance—no, they turned towards the garden. 
How could Hester take that young man about the 
grounds in Aunt Lucy’s absence ? 

A bright thought struck Mrs. Thornton. Lucy’s 
room at the end of the gallery commanded a view 
of the most retired part of the garden—the shrub- 
beries in which Bridget had listened to the nightin- 
gale; and certainly Hester was taking Mr. Dudley 
in that direction. 

‘*T don’t like it at all,” said Mrs. Thornton; ‘it 
seems so sly and planned. She knows Lucy’s is the 
only occupied bedroom that looks to that side. Well, 
it is simply my duty to see after poor dear Edward’s 
girls.” 

She reached Lucy’s room, and stationed herself at 
the open window. Yes, there they were, down among 


. the pine trees, standing still again ! 


Mrs. Thornton’s excitement grew breathless. They 
had passed almost out of sight, but by pressing her 
cheek tightly against the window-frame, she managed 
to keep their heads in view. 

She stood there still and silent; the two heads came 
nearer and nearer together ; and, at last 

Mrs. Thornton’s face had gradually advanced beyond 
the window-frame—but now, with a sudden start, it 
came violently in contact with the woodwork. It was 
a wonder her cheek-bone was not broken; but, for the 
moment, indignation conquered pain. 

‘*Shameful! and he a clergyman. Why, he actually 
kissed her !” 


CHAPTER XVIII.—A WALK. 





“Tr you are good at your lessons this morning, 
children,” said Bridget, when she went into the cot- 
tage, ‘‘ Miss Thornton and I will take you a walk in 
the park.” 

There were a clapping of hands and stamping of 
little feet, which called forth a rebuke from Mrs. 
Rigby—none from Bridget. She did not understand 
Mrs. Rigby, and therefore she disliked her; with the 
sort of unreasoning dislike, hearty, healthy, lively 
youth feels to the reserve of grave, silent, middle age, 
when the reserve seems to have a way of sitting in 
judgment on youth’s buoyancy. Perhaps dislike is too 
strong a word. Bridget admired the widow’s quiet 
devotion to Susie; her motherly fondness to romping, 








riotous Bobby; but she thought her too strict with 
Martha and Hetty, especially with Martha. Bridget 
was partly right, but she did not comprehend a nature 
so entirely opposite to her own. She could not even 
read Mrs. Rigby by comparing her with Hester, whom 
in some ways she much resembled; for Hester had a 
large toleration for weaker natures, so long as they 
did not strive for independent action. Mrs. Rigby’s 
fixed idea was that every one must do his or her duty 
unflinchingly ; and the sandiness of Martha’s character 
inspired her with an almost hopeless distrust that any 
lasting worth could rise on such a weak foundation. 

Martha accordingly feared Mrs. Rigby; and fear acts 
on a child’s character as shabby, unbecoming clothes 
act on a woman’s beauty. But the little girl loved 
Miss Bridget with all her heart and all her strength, 
and she would make even hard, self-conquering efforts 
to please her. 

This morning she resolved to be good at her lessons, 
and she was good. Poor Martha, Monday was gene- 
rally a successful day with her. Sunday made her 
** feel good,” as she said, and her resolutions lasted a 
day or so, unless a strong temptation came to try 
them; but she had really made progress against her 
chief fault, and Mrs. Rigby might have trusted Martha, 
and would have helped her if she had trusted her im- 
plicitly, instead of nourishing the secret doubt which 
spoke, although she did not know it, in her face. 

But if Martha was unusually good, Hetty was sin- 
gularly troublesome. Her shyness had been con- 
quered by Hester’s notice yesterday. Hester had been 
to these cottage children a tall, stately queen, to be 
gazed on with worshipping admiration, and her kind- 
ness had turned poor little awkward Hetty’s head. 
She was suffering to-day from the reaction, much as 
a young beauty suffers on the morrow of her first 
ball. 

Bridget was patient for awhile, but at last sho 
looked vexed. 

‘** Hetty, I wish you would pay more attention. I 
am sure you can read better if you choose.” She 
spoke wearily, and Hetty looked sulky, and her book 
fell to the ground. 

‘Dear me,” thought Bridget, ‘‘I’m sure I can't 
punish the child, and yet I said we would take them if 
they were good ; and Hetty is so naughty. What an 
ugly disagreeable child she is! I wonder what makes 
Aunt Lucy fond of her.” 

To her surprise Mrs. Rigby’s voice came to her 
assistance. She was sitting sewing, apparently not 
noticing anything that went on; but when the book 
fell she looked at Hetty. * 

‘* Hetty, pick up your book.” 

She spoke so sternly that the child started; but the 
tone brought back her straying wits: she lifted the 
book and went on steadily with her reading. 

Bridget thought, ‘‘I could never manage such a 
child as Hetty. I don’t think I could ever manage 
children at all, unless they were gentle and obedient. 
I suppose I’m very foolish.” 

She would haye smiled if she had known that at 
that moment her face and Mrs. Rigby’s bore the same 
expression—an expression of shame; for Mrs. Rigby, 
anxious that her favourite should not miss the 
promised pleasure, had broken the strict rule of silence 
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she observed at lesson-time, and now she suffered as 
timid people only can suffer in reflecting on the liberty 
she had taken in interfering with Miss Dundas; but 
Bridget did not look at Mrs. Rigby, and though she 
was glad that Hetty was conquered, her repulsion had 
been increased by the sternness of the rebuke. 

‘*Now run and put on your hats and capes as fast 
as you can,” she said, when lessons were at last ended, 
and books were shelved, and slates put away with 
marvellous rapidity. 

‘*T beg your pardon, Miss Dundas. 
have spoken just now.” 

Bridget started. Mrs. Rigby was standing beside 
her looking as meek as her words. 

“‘T am very glad you did speak, Mrs. Rigby. I 
don’t know how to manage Hetty ; she is more diffi- 
cult than Martha.” Bridget stopped, blushing; she 
had spoken out her secret pique against Mrs. Rigby ; 
the words had seemed to come without her will. 

‘* Perhaps to you, ma’am; it may be I don’t know 
how to manage Martha. With Hetty you’ve only to 
point firm to her duty, and she does it.” 

The children came tumbling down the wooden 
staircase, and Bridget followed them into the garden, 
very much surprised both at herself and Mrs. Rigby. 

‘*T wish I had spoken out to her before,” she 
thought; ‘‘but she always seemed so proud and so 
sulky, perhaps I have mistaken her. After all, re- 
served people are puzzles to others, unless they 
are papa and Hester; but then one’s own are not 
‘ people;’ one would as soon be critical about their 
features as their dispositions.” 

‘* Here you are at last,” said Nellie Thornton when 
they reached the little gate. ‘I have been walking 
up and down this grayelled path, till I’m convinced 
I’ve done the work of a garden-roller. Now, Bridget, 
send those children well on in front, and we can haye 
a comfortable talk.” 

But Bridget had no intention of yielding herself up 
to Nellie’s curiosity.. She had asked for the children’s 
company chiefly because she dreaded questions about 
Hester and Mr. Dudley. She was not strong-minded, 
but she felt able to cope with Nellie Thornton—if she 
were not quite alone with her. 

‘*T can’t talk much,” she said, ‘‘my throat aches 
with teaching. I must haye a race with the children 
up that hill in the park.” ; 

They reached the park almost directly, and, leaving 
the main footpath, Bridget led the way at full speed 
up asteep grassed hill on the left. ‘‘ Now, who will 
get first to the scathed oak?” she said; but she 
was no match for the children. Martha and Hetty 
scrambled up like cats, and had soon reached the top. 

Nellie Thornton was left far behind, and her fair 
face was flushed when she joined the little party 
waiting for her beside an oak tree, rent in two, and 
completely stripped of its bark by the lightning. 
Nellie would have enjoyed the race if there had been 
any one to praise her speed, or to sympathise with her 
efforts; but Nellie, like others of her sex, had that 
peculiarity of social temperament which requires an 
audience, and an audience intent only on the merits 
of one performer; therefore, she felt more thun a 
slight contempt for her cousin’s efforts to amuse 
Martha and Hetty. Moreover, it is never pleasant to 


I ought not to 





be the last in, even if you have not tried in the race, 
and there was decided vexation in Miss Thornton's 
voice when she reached the scathed oak. 

‘* Really, Bridget ”’—she put her hand through her 
cousin’s arm to secure her—‘‘I wonder at you. How 
can you heat and over-exert yourself so for those 
little foundlings ? You are growing as infatuated as 
Lucy Bernard herself.” . 

Bridget grew red and angry. 

‘* Nellie, I won’t stand it. If you are going to find 
fault with Aunt Lucy, you must say your say to the 
oak trees. Iam not going to listen, I can tell you.” 
She walked on fast in the hope that her cousin would 
let go her arm. 

But Nellie’s vexation had flown ; not even jealousy, 
that deep-reaching torment—and she had felt a trifling 
jealousy of Lucy Bernard’s influence on her cousin— 
could strike root in her shallow nature. Her mother 
often boasted that Nellie was too sweet to be angry 
with any one; and sweetness, like all other divine 
gifts, is doubtless to be prized and cherished. Yet 
chemical analysis tells us that sugar is chiefly adul- 
terated with sand, because of the resemblance and 
easy mingling between the two substances; and mere 
human sweetness, the divine gift only accepted as a 
natural quality, and not as a talent to be accounted 
for, and kept clear from alloy, is often so impsnetrated 
with weakness and instability of purpose, that, right 
or wrong, we are apt to shrink from casting anchor on 
such insecure foundation. Bridget loved her cousin 
—every one loyed bright charming Nellie. She liked 
to be with her and listen to her confidences. Nellie’s 
incessant conquests and new friendships were far more 
exciting to Bridget than the most interesting novel. 
Her own inferior position in regard to Hester had 


always kept the young sister from that dear delight | 


of the female imagination, the enacting her own 
heroine; and if Nellic had been less impressed with 
the consciousness that all she did and all she wore 
must be of the supremest interest to her listener, she 
might have found herself wondering why Bridget 
never claimed her attention—never had anything to 
talk of that related only to herself. 

If Bridget had studied her cousin a little more 
deeply, she need not have feared her questioning to- 
day. Nellie had felt very inquisitive about Mr. 
Dudley and Hester ; but she had seen nothing of the 
interview this morning, and when she imprisoned 
her cousin’s arm, it was only to secure her as a lis- 
tener. 

‘“ Yes, you are going to listen, darling, and you 
are not going to be fractious. We will talk about 
some one you like very much to hear about, if you 
will send those little pitchers well on in front. Should 
you not think now, Bridget—would it not seem to 
you the most likely thing in the world—for Sir Ste- 
wart Deane to make Michael his heir?” 

‘TI don’t know,” Bridget spoke constrainedly ; she 
was sorry she had been hasty, and her nature had 
not, like her cousin’s, an elastic power of recovering 
instantaneous serenity. ‘‘Since I have seen Sir Ste- 
wart, I should think it yery likely that he will marry.” 

‘‘Sir Stewart! Then you have seen him? Oh, 
Bridget; and to think that, knowing all my hopes 
and all my feelings as you do, you should not have 
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told me this at once. What is he like? How old is | you know?” Nellie put her head on one side, and 
he? For patience’ sake, tell me as quick as you can. | looked sentimental. ‘‘I believe it is a pity I did 
Oh, do go away, you little creature !—Miss Dundas | not see him before Michael fell in love with me; of 


wants you to gather her a nosegay.” course, it is too late now, Bridget. Don’t look so 
‘Poor Martha wanted to ask me something,” said | horrified ; I’m not going to break faith with Michael, 
Bridget reproachfully. | poor dear fellow; oh, no—but I’m afraid mamma will 


‘© Well, and if she did. I smiled at her like an | be more tiresome than ever.” 
angel, and she has gone away quite happy in the idea; ‘‘But Aunt Thornton must have known Sir Ste- 
that you want a nosegay from her.” | wart’s age, Nellie, and he may look younger than he 

‘¢ But it is not the truth.” is. Baronets are not like private people; anyone can 


‘Now, don’t look so exceedingly like Hester, my | learn their age.” 


‘ sweet child, or you will have a confirmed mark down | ‘‘I only know she said he was not a marrying 


999 | 


the middle of your forehead. H»w oldis Sir Stewart?” | man. Now, such a man as you describe is sure to 
‘* About forty-five, I imagine: and so distinguished | be married by somebody, whether he wills it or not.” 
looking.” | ** Nonsense, Nellie; a sensible man only does what 


‘‘Ah, that is just the kind of man I admire, do | he chooses; and Sir Stewart is sensible, I’m sure.” 




















Page 303. 


Nellie glanced quickly at her cousin, but Bridget} ‘Oh, that is quite different. I said there were 
looked so innocent and unconscious that the half- | necessary qualifications. I am very hopeful, but I 
formed suspicion died away. | am not strong-minded, like mamma and Hester. 

“‘My dear Bridget, if you had been brought up in Mere hopefulness will not carry one along—witness 
the world, instead of at St. Juliens, you would know | Mr. Micawber.” 
better. If a woman is determined to marry a man, ‘Please, Miss Bridget””—Hetty had seen Martha’s 
she will marry him—granted certain necessary quali- | repulse, and had gone round to the side of Miss 
fications on her side, and such an equality of position Dundas, and plucked her gown to gain a hearing — 
as shall admit of the chance of their meeting in ‘‘ we’ye found the man what Miss Bernard wants to 
soc:ety.” see, the charcoal-burner’s wife’s husband.” 

‘Well, then, why should you feel anxious, Nellie? They had been walking on rapidly over the open 
You have only to be constant, and you will be sure high ground, which, as has been said, was on this side 
to marry Michael.” more like a common than a part of the richly-wooded 
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park. The detached masses of brake and gorse grew | Nellie had looked on as specially devoted to herself. 


thicker and closer together, and the blue, wide- 
spreading smoke of the burning wood curtained off 
the prospect in front. 

‘Shall us show you where he is, miss?” asked 
Hetty eagerly. The charcoal-burner was her disco- 
very, and she felt herself important as showwoman. 

‘‘Hush!” said Martha, and as the sudden gush of 
smoke subsided, they saw the man only a few steps off. 
Around them was a small amphitheatre of piled-up 
logs—some charred and blackened, others just kindled, 
and sending forth the smoke which had shut out the 
view, and others, again, in fresh yellow soundness 
lying waiting their turn. 

The man touched his hat in answer to their greet- 
ing, but he scarcely looked at them. 

‘* T want to find his wife,” said Bridget to her cousin, 
‘*but I don’t like to ask him whereabouts she is.” 

‘¢T will,” said Nellie; and she put her question in 
such a winning, graceful way, that the man faced 
round, and looked at her out cf his dark, deep-set 
eyes. 

‘* She’s there, ma’am,” and he pointed to the left: 
‘but it’s rough walking through the furze for you 
ladies,” he added, in a voice that puzzled Bridget. 

‘* Thank you very much,” said Nellie sweetly ; ‘‘ we 
are so glad to know.” This time the man raised his 
hat. 

‘‘T don’t care a bit about seeing the woman,” said 
Nellie, as they went on through the furze. ‘I expect 
she’s some slatternly iright or other; but really, 
Bridget, that man was worth coming to see; he is 
what I imagine of a brigand, only he looks sad instead 
of fierce. What splendid eyes the man has! Spite of 
all grime and smoke, he is wonderfully handsome. 
Poor fellow, did you see how he looked at me?” 

Bridget laughed. ‘‘ Iwas trying to make him out,” 
she said; ‘‘it seemed to me he scarcely wished us to 
see his wife.” 

‘* Ah, poor fellow! you may depend upon it he 
threw himself away in some foolish marriage when 
he was young, and he’s ashamed of his wife.” 

‘*Then I can’t pity him,” said Bridget warmly; 
‘‘if you had heard Aunt Lucy describe the woman’s 
cheerful content with her wretched wandering life, 
and her evident attachment to her husband, you would 
say that no husband ought to be ashamed of her.”’ 

Nellie laughed. ‘Oh, of course, it’s only my non- 
sense. What should those sort of people know about 
fine feelings and reciprocal sentiments, and so forth? 
but the man’s superior looks set me thinking how 
impossible it must be for a mere good woman to make 
a man of his type in the upper ranks of life happy ; 
mere good women have no business to marry such 
men; they can’t appreciate them, and they generally 
drive them into being bad husbands, because they don’t 
make any allowance for a noble nature they can’t 
understand.” 

Bridget stared at her cousin’s unusual eloquence. 
If she had kept count of all Nellie’s lovers, or those 
whom Nellie claimed as lovers, she might have founda 
key toit. Nellie considered herself attached to Michael 
Deane, but she had not forgiven one of Lady Ler- 
mouth’s good but awkward daughters for marrying a 
handsome good-for-nothing captain of Hussars, whom 








The charcoal-burner’s face had reminded her of Cap- 
tain Lawley; and she walked on silently prophesying 
domestic misery to the ill-matched pair. 

The charcoal-burner’s wife sat sewing at the door of 
her movable house. 

She was delighted to see the ladies; and even Nellie’s 
indifference was stirred by the ingenious arrangements 
inside the van. 

‘*T suppose you like it better, now, than a regular 
house ?”’ she said. 

The woman smiled. ‘‘ Well, ma’am, no one should 
find fault with the roof as covers ’em; but I can’t say 
but what I looks forward some day or another toa place 
of my own, be it ever so little. For myself, I can’t say 
as I think it makes much matter; butrearin’ up a child, 
and that a girl, you see, ma’am, it do make an altera- 
tion. But law, ma’am, for happiness there’s nothing 
like it; look at Mary there. Why if she isn’t trying 
to ’tice those two little ’uns as you’ve got along with 
you, ladies, into a game of play—she’s that playful, 
and no one to help her but Char there. I don’t often 
know how to feel thankful enough, that I don’t.” 

She wiped her eyes with her apron, and took up her 
needlework again, for she was plainly one of those 
women who can’t do two things at once—to mind her 
tongue and her needle both, was beyond her. 

‘“‘I suppose your little girl has never been to 
school ?” said Bridget. 

*“No, ma’am.” A sorrowful look clouded the wo- 
man’s honest, cheery face fora minute. ‘‘ My master 
says when it’s time for Mary to learn, schooling will 
be sent her; and, ma’am, he’s always been right ever 
since I’ve belonged to him; so this’ll come right like 
the rest.” 

‘“*T was to ask you,” said Bridget timidly, as if she 
were soliciting a great favour, ‘‘if you would like to 
have your child taught with those two,” she looked 
towards Martha and Hetty. ‘‘Do you recollect a 
lady dressed in black who came and spoke to you some 
days ago ?” 

“There’s beem more tham one lady coming and 
speaking to me, ma’am. Yow see ladies thinks ’ma 
gipsy, and they come from curiosity, and then, in 
general, they end by talkinga little to me. I’m glad 
to see them all, ma’am, but there was one, and I 
think it’s her as you named, quite different to the 
rest, and she was dressed in black, ma’am.” 

“That must haye been my aunt, Miss Bernard. 
She lives at Firgrove, near the small gate in the park 
wall down there ;” she pointed in the direction of the 
cricket-ground. ‘‘There is a lodge close by, you 
know, and the people there would tell you where 
Firgrove is.” 

The woman got up and curtsied. ‘‘I return you 
many thanks, ma’am, and to the lady herself; but if 
I might speak to the master first, then I should feel as 
if I knowed the right thing to do,—thanking you 
humbly all the same, ma’am ;” and again she curtsied 
from the top of her step-ladder. 

‘Very well; and if your husband likes the plan, 
you will bring little Mary down to Firgrove some 
morning, and Miss Bernard will tell you how it is to 
be. Don’t come before Saturday. Come along, chil- 
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Martha and Hetty were unwilling to leave their 
new playfellow. Char, a small black terrier with a 
brown nose, seemed as sorry at the parting as the 
little girls were. He ran after them, wagging his tail 
in most coaxing fashion, snapping at and worrying 
their skirts till there seemed a chance of his tearing 
them. 

‘‘T cannot think who it is that woman’s face reminds 
me of,” said Bridget; ‘‘it seems such a familiar re- 
semblance, and yet I cannot recollect who it is.” 

Nellie had wearied of the interview, and she was 
walking on in front, every now and then plucking the 
mouse-like crooks of budding brake, and flinging them 
at Char as he still followed. 

‘** That woman in the cart? Why, of course she is 
the image of Lucy’s matron at the cottage, with only 
the difference between a wax doll and a wooden one.” 

‘So she is. It is Mrs. Rigby she reminds me of. 
But I don’t think either of them are like dolls.” 

“‘ Now, Bridget, if I had said such a thing, it would 
have been natural; but for sharp little yu—— I 
mean your cottage-woman’s face is expressionless, 
from being hard and rigid; and this cart-woman’s is 
a perpetual soft, unmeaning change. But there is, for 
all that, a decided likeness even in the tone of yoice.”’ 

CHAPTER XIX.—LUCY’S VISITOR. 

Mrs. BERNARD had rallied quickly. She said 
Lucy’s tender nursing had done wonders for her; and 
though body and mind were still much enfeebled by 
the violence of the attack, it was decided that at the 
end of the week she might accompany Lucy to Fir- 
grove. 

“Tf we really are to go down to Westering to- 
morrow, mamma,” said Miss Bernard, ‘“‘I shall not 
let you move off the sofa to-day.” 

‘* Very well, my dear,” said her stepmother. ‘You 
know, Lucy, that I much prefer being taken care of 
and managed for; and if you'll give me my book— 
no, not that, thank you, the yellow one, I mean,— 
and tell Dawson not to open the door sharply, I shall 
do extremely well. I can’t fancy how people can 
read English novels when there are French ones to 
be had. We English are so coarse and clumsy in our 
notions of sentiment.” 

Lucy smiled. She remembered that before she left 
home Mrs. Bernard had always made a sort of trans- 
parent mystery about her taste for French novels. 
This confidence was a tacit acknowledgment that 
Lucy had given up the world and its temptations, and 
was not likely to take to books with yellow covers. 

‘‘ Oh, dear,” sighed the invalid, as the door opened 
sharply. ‘‘Just speak, please, Lucy dear, before he 
shuts it.” 

But Lucy was so absorbed in studying the card 
presented to her that Dawson escaped unreproved. 
She excused herseif to her stepmother, and then went 


down-stairs to see Mr. Dudley—a quick flutter of 


interest and hope at her heart as she went. 

He was standing in the dining-room, with his back 
to the table and his face towards the long row of pic- 
tures that fronted the fire-place ; but he was not look- 
ing at them. His forehead was drawn down oyer his 
eyes. It scemed asif all his reflection was turned 
inward. 


‘©Oh, thank you, Miss Bernard.” <A look of hope 
came into his eyes, usually so frank and simple in 
expression, now so clouded. ‘I was afraid I might 
not be able to see you. I hope Mrs, Bernard is 
better.” ; 

‘*Much better, thank you. Won’t you sit down?” 
And then they sat down and looked at each other 
with the consciousness that something had to be 
spoken—something which would not leave either of 
them quite in the same position that they held towards 
each other at present. It seemed to Lucy that her 
gladness had suddenly departed, and that, if she 
could, she would stay the disclosure on Mr. Dudley’s 
lips, for his face had filled her with a new dread—that 
Hester had refused him. 

‘¢T should not have ventured to follow you here ”— 
his voice had a strange new cadence in it that con- 
firmed her fear—‘‘ only Mr. Deane urged it. He said 
in every way it was better for me to see you before 
you returned to Firgroye.” 

Lucy did not know what to say, but she bent her 
head in assent. 

“So I came. First, I had better tell you what I 
did on Monday. Iam afraid you will say I ought to 
haye waited. I went down to Firgrove to see you. 
You had started; and then I asked to see your niece, 
Hester. I see you think I was wrong; I know I was. 
I can only say my love carried me away. I forget— 
you know nothing about what has gone before, Miss 
Bernard. Any one but me would have told you this 
to begin with.” 

‘‘T think I understand,” she said gently, with so 
much warm, womanly sympathy showing out of the 
depths of the dark grey eyes, that Dudley felt com- 
forted spite of his misery. ‘‘I have been told, not by 
either of my nieces, that when you were at St. 
Juliens you became attached to Hester.” 





‘¢ And Hester loved me; and if I had not yielded to 
| impatience, all might have gone well.” He stopped. 
‘* Well,” he said, presently, ‘‘ I told you I asked to see 
your niece, but she had gone to the station with you. 
So I went on to your cottage. Just as I reached the 
gate in the wall, I met Hester coming in; and, Miss 
Bernard, I then told her what I meant to have told 
| you, if you had not gone to London—that I am nearly 
| certain of a living at Christmas; and, in fact, Hester 
| has promised to marry me.” 
| Lucy felt utterly surprised. ‘‘ But you will com- 
| municate with Mr. Dundas, I suppose?” And then 
| She remembered that Mrs. Thornton evidently ima- 
| gined Hester ignorant of her father’s prohibition. 
| Still, the proceeding seemed very unlike her formal, 
| guarded niece. 

‘* I settled to do this as soon as I had spoken to you, 
for it seems that just now you are in some uncertainty 
where to address letters. I ought to have told you 
that I spoke to Mr. Dundas at St. Juliens; and when 
he found my prospects were still unsettled, he said 

| he did not wish Hester’s mind to be disturbed on 
| the subject. He assured me she was quite indiffe- 
rent tome. I thought he was wrong. I know now 
that he was. I must tell you that though Hester 
promised to be my wife with her father’s consent, 
she refused to engage herself till I had heard from 
Mr. Dundas; but yesterday I got a note which has 
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destroyed all my hopes. Some one—of course I know 
it must be Mrs. Thornton—has told Hester that Mr. 
Dundas considers me an unsuitable husband for her 
in other ways besides want of money; and she says 
she must not see me again till this doubt is removed. 
Now, Miss Bernard, I want you to help me. I want you 
to persuade Hester to see me—to listen to me instead 
of listening to Mrs. Thornton. Is it likely that such 
an honourable man as I believe your brother-in-law to 
be would put me off with a subterfuge of this kind, when 
he had really decided never to admit me into his 
family? Certainly, when I spoke of the future he made 
no promise”—the cloud came back over Dudley’s 
face,—‘‘ but then I considered that was because he had 
misjudged his daughter’s feelings, and he did not 
choose to bind her in any way by holding out hopes to 
You do not think Hester ought to listen to Mrs. 
Thornton, do you?” 

He was pleading so earnestly that it was very hard 
not to agree, but Lucy could not. In her heart she 
believed he was right, and that if Edward Dundas had 
known that his daughter returned the young clergy- 
man’s attachment he would even then have permitted 
it. Butin his absence she dared not decide in Dudley's 
favour. 

She rebelled secretly against Mrs. Thornton’s inter- 
ference, but still no one else had been consulted by 
Mr. Dundas on the subject, and she was his own 
sister; surely she would not misrepresent his words 
to his own child. 

‘*She knows him much better than I do,” thought 
Lucy, ‘‘and yet I fear there is some mistake. What 
can there be for a father to find objection to in Mr, 
Dudley ?” 

‘* After all,”’ she looked up with a bright warm smile 
that seemed to her listener like sunshine, ‘it is only 
a trial of patience—a hard oneI know. Don’t think 
I cannot feel for you—indeed I do. This uncertainty 
after so many months of waiting must be very hard 
to bear; but still I believe all will come right in the 
end. Every day I am expecting to hear whero we 
may address letters ; we must get ours written.” 





Her | 


listener still looked sadly downcast. ‘And you may 
be sure I will give you a good character in mine,” she 
said, laughing. 

But Dudley could not smile. ‘You know, Miss 
Bernard, that these explorers sometimes get lost for 
months—even longer than that. And do you really 
mean to cut me off from all intercourse with Firgroye 
until you hear from Mr. Dundas ?” 

Lucy looked pained; she was suffering intensely 
for him and for Hester; for she knew the truth of the 
young clergyman’s last words. 

‘* Put yourself in my place,” she said meekly, ‘and 
tell me how you would act.” 

He grasped her hand warmly. ‘You are so 
good and patient with me, and I feel you are 
right, though nature is hard to conquer all at once. 
Mr. Deane had told me what your answer would be, 
but I cherished a secret hope that Mr. Dundas 
might have spoken to you on the subject as well as 
to Mrs. Thornton, though as soon as I began to speak 
your face showed me you knew nothing. Good-bye. 
I must say a long good-bye to you now, Miss Bernard.” 

‘* You will not remain at Westering, then ?” 

‘‘No; it would make the struggle too hard for both 
of us. May I write to you sometimes, or is this 
asking too much ?” 

Lucy’s eyes were so full of tears that she could 
scarcely keep them from flowing. 

‘‘It is quite necessary you should write to me,” 
she smiled hopefully; ‘for it is to me that Mr. 
Dundas will probably write in answer to our joint 
letters. I cannot promise to give messages to Hester, 
and I do not think you would ask this; but Hester 
will not need reminding, Mr. Dudley. She will not 
forget.” 

‘*T am sure she will not,” he said. 

“‘T am quite sure,” Lucy repeated, and the words 
seemed to double the strength of his own conviction. 

He hurried away. Lucy’s sympathy was harder to 
bear unmoved than Hester’s letter. Yet, when he 
left the house in Portland Place, he looked happier 
than when he entered it. 





STEPHEN THE PROTO-MARTYR. 
A BIBLICAL STUDY. 


Part I. 


WE are familiar enough with the ethical and spi- 
ritual thoughts which gather round the name of the 
first disciple who sealed his testimony with his blood. 
The words of Keble in the ‘‘ Christian Year” teach us to 
connect his death with the yet greater martyrdom 
that preceded his, and to think of him as one who, 
for the sake of his dear Lord, 


“Presses on and welcomes death ,” 
who— 
“ Foremost and nearest to His throne, 
And likest Him in look and tone,” 
was the first to show the power of the Crucified to 
impart His own long-suffering love to those that 
follow in His steps. The saying attributed to 





Augustine—‘‘ Si Martyr Stephanus non sic orasset; 
Ecclesia Paulum hodie non haberet,”* ‘‘ If Stephen had 
not prayed, the church would have lost St. Paul”— 
leads us to look forward as well as backward. We 
find in the great change that transformed the perse- 
cutor into the Apostle, a proof of the prevailing might 
of intercession. We see that his death, his life, his 
blameless holiness, his willing sacrifice of himself, 
were, as all such acts are, a partial reproduction of 
what had been finished, once for all, in its complete- 
ness, on the cross, a ‘filling up of that which is 
lacking of the afflictions of Christ, for his body’s 





* August. Serm. 382: but the authorship is questionable. 
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sake, which is the church” (Col. i. 24), and thus had 
in it something of a mediatorial, propitiatory character. 
But we fail for the most part, I believe, to recognise 
the historical significance of his teaching and his 
death. We look on it, it may be, as the greatest of 
all martyrdoms but One, but we do not ask ourselves 
what the special truth was to which he bore his witness, 
how he became the special object of attack, in what 
way, by his teaching as well as by his prayers, he may 
have influenced, directly or indirectly, the future 
thoughts and words of the Apostle of the Gentiles. 
A closer study will show, if I mistake not, that the few 
yerses that record his work and death take their place 
among the chapters of Church History that are most 
full of momentous import, that his own teaching, as 
represented by his accusers, or embodied in his speech, 
marked the first great step in the expansion of the 
church of Christ. Short as his career was, it was 
that of an epoch-making life. 

The incidents which first brought Stephen into a 
position of prominence, seemed te belong to another 
region of the Church’s life than that of doctrine. ‘In 
those days, when the number of the disciples was 
multiplied, there arose a murmuring of the Grecians 
(Hellenists) against the Hebrews, because their 
widows were neglected in the daily ministrations.” 
The fact is in itself significant. When the ‘‘ hundred 
and twenty ” came forward on the day of Pentecost, 
they were heard with the wondering question, ‘ Are 
not all these that speak, Galileans?”? They were the 
peasant followers of One who, though He had at times 
appeared and taught in Jerusalem, and had had a 
secret following among the rulers of the Jews there, 
had yet made that despised, half-heathen district 
(‘Galilee of the Gentiles”) the chief region of his 
labours, and appeared in men’s eyes as the prophet 
of a provincial sect. But the day of Pentecost, 
perhaps also the direct activity of Barnabas, and 
others like him, had made a great change. The 
Church was now Hellenistic as well as Hebrew. 

These ‘‘Grecians,” it may be well to state (for 
inaccurate notions on this point have found favour 
even with writers of high repute), were not converts 
from heathenism. Our translators scem* to have 
deliberately chosen that form of the word in this 
passage, as distinct from the ‘‘ Greeks” which they 
use elsewhere, ‘n order that they might express in 
the English the distinction which is patent in the 
Greek. The ‘ Grecian” or ‘ Hellenistic” Jews 
were those who were scattered in countrics where 
Greek was spoken, and who themselves spoke it. The 
crowd of pilgrims who came up to the three yearly 
feasts, those consequently who were present on the 
day of Pentecost, were predominantly Hellenistic. 
They were the ‘‘dispersed” among the Greeks, + of whom 
the Jews spoke tauntingly to our Lord in John vii. 
35, those that ‘‘ were scattered abroad,” those ‘‘ of 
the dispersion,” in 1 Peter i. 1. And of these the most 
prominent were those who aro afterwards named as 
disputing with Stephen, the ‘“ Libertines,” or freed- 
men, 7.¢c., emancipated Jewish slayes from Rome, the 





* If this were so, it may be noted that they were the first to notice the 
distinction. All the other English versions, from Tyndale’s to” the 
Rhemish, have “ Greeks” in this passage as in others. 

+ “Gentiles” in the Authorized Version’; but the word is the same as 
that elsewhere translated “ Grecks,” 





Jews of Cyrene, of Alexandria, of Cilicia, and the 
Roman procorsular province of Asia. It was charac- 
teristic of these men that they used the Greek version 
of the Old Testament Scriptures, that they were 
brought more into contact with the habits and 
thoughts of the heathen world, that some of them, at 
Alexandria and elsewhere, were brought also under 
the influence of its philosophy. In some cases this pro- 
bably helped to widen the horizon of their sympathies. 
In most their very knowledge of the abominations 
of heathen life, the scorn and insult to which they 
and their religion were subjected, tended to make 
them more bitter and arrogant even than the Hebrew 
population of Judiea. The pilgrim feeling was strong 
in them, and their veneration for the Temple might 
also seem to haye been measured by the distance 
which they had to travel to keep their Passover or 
Pentecost within its walls. The Jews of Asia, it will 
be remembered, were those who at a later period 
raised an uproar against St. Paul on the groundless 
charge that he had brought an uncircumcised heathen 
within the sacred precincts (Acts xxi. 27.) 

A large section, then, of the church at Jerusalem 
belonged to this class. They claimed their share in 
the alms that were doled out in the first enthusiasm of 
love which marked the new brotherhood. And so 
suspicion and jealousy found their way into what till 
then had been a society of one heart and soul. The 
Hellenists complained that their ‘‘ widows were ne- 
glected in the daily ministration,” and murmured 
against the ‘“‘ Hebrews,” obviously on the ground that 
the Apostles—probably also the whole body of the 
original hundred and twenty disciples—were Palestine 
Jews, and therefore belonging to the latter section. 
It was, in modern phrase, a complaint that they were 
not ‘‘represented” in the administration of the 
Church. The difficulty could only be met in two 
ways. Either the Twelve must personally undertake 
the responsibility of distributing the alms, and inter- 
pose the weight of their authority against the mur- 
murers, or else some new organization must be devised 
for the special need. The former course would with- 
draw them from their proper work of teaching and 
directing, and absorb their time in that of ‘serving 
tables,” attending to the arrangement of guests at 
the daily common meal, where they met to ‘break 
bread,” or presiding at the counters where relief was 
given in coin. They rightly rejected it on that ground, 
as interfering with their higher duties, and appealed 
to the whole body of the disciples to help them in 
adopting the other alternative. They left the choice 
to them. The men were to be seven in number, of 
well-established repute, ‘‘ full of the Holy Ghost and 
of wisdom’’—men, i.e., who would command the 
respect of the Church by their gifts as well as by their 
integrity, who had, in various measures, some of the 
special tokens of the Spirit’s working, prophetic 
utterance, fiery zeal, keen insight into character, 
the wisdom which gives a right judgment in all 
things. 

It has been often noticed as a token of the straight- 
forwardness and good feeling of the Jerusalem church, 
that every one of the seven thus chosen bore a Greek 
name, and that this (presumably, though not certainly) 
was an indication that they belonged to the Hellenistic 
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section of the Church, and were intended to be its 
special representatives. Hither, as is possible, the 
‘* Grecians”” were a majority, or the ‘‘ Hebrews ” also 
voted for them, in order to disarm suspicion. The 
fact that one of them, Nicolas, is described as ‘‘ a pro- 
selyte of Antioch,” suggests the inference that that 
class had already risen to some prominence.” It lies 
in the nature of the case that he was what the Jews 
called a ‘“‘proselyte of righteousness,” circumcised, 

and acknowledging his obligation to keep the whole 
law of Moses. Had he been less than this, the ques- 

tion afterwards raised and settled by the case of 
Cornelius would have been already decided. It is 
obvious that Stephen was the most conspicuous of 
the seven thus chosen. His name stands first in order. 

He alone is described as being full ‘‘ of the Holy Ghost 

and of power.” ‘The choice of the multitude is ap- 

proved by the Apostles, and the seven are solemnly 

appointed to their oflice by prayer and the laying on 

of hands. Popularly we speak of them as the ‘‘ seven 

deacons,” and it is of course true that they were 

appointed to free the Apostles from the task of ‘‘ sery- 

ing” or ‘‘ ministering” (d:axoveiv) at tables. It should | 
be remembered, however, that their position was one 

of much greater importance than that commonly 

occupied by the deacons of the later Church, that 

they were not confined to subordinate functions, but 

entered, according to their gifts, upon the work of 
evangelists and teachers, that they are never called 

‘*deacons”’ in the New Testament, but always spoken 

of as a distinct body, under the title of ‘‘the Seven.” 

In some churches, notably perhaps at Rome, where 

the number of deacons was limited after this example 

to seven, when the presbyters were as many as forty- 

eight, they may have occupied a position more analo- 

gous to that of their prototypes, and so have risen, 

as being, in modern phrase again, the secretaries, 

chaplains, financial agents of the bishop, into a 

prominence which led them to look down on the more 

numerous presbyters, and tempted them to the as- | 
sumption of authority which called for the reproof of 
Polycarp and Ignatius. 

The natural desire to know something of the pre- 
vious life of the man who was thus placed at the head 
of the new order, the primitive Arch-deacon, as it were, 
is one which we have no materials for gratifying with 
any certainty. We ask in vain, Was he one of those 
who had heard Christ during his ministry on earth, 
and followed Him as a disciple? Washe one of those 
who, like Nicodemus, and other chief rulers, believed, 
but would not confess, because they feared the reproach 
of men? Was he one of the three thousand who 
were converted and baptized on the day of Pentecost, 
and, if so, from what country had he come? These 
are questions which we cannotanswer. I pass beyond 
the limits of certainty into those of hypothesis in 
suggesting the probability of his having been the 
Sirst conspicuous representative of the Christians of 
Rome. So far as 1 know, the suggestion is a new one, 
and it is right to state the grounds on which I have 
been led to adopt it as at least tenable. (1) We have 
to bear in mind the prominence of strangers of Rome, 
Jews and proselytes, who at this time were settled in 
Jerusalem, and who are mentioned (Acts ii. 10) as 
haying been impressed by the marvels of the day of 





Pentecost. By the decree of the senate under Tibe- 
rius, A.D. 19, they had been banished from Rome, 
where they had been settled in large numbers in the 
Trans-Tiberine districts, Four thousand of these had 
been sent to Sardinia on military service. Others had 
found their way to the city of their fathers. They would 
naturally be among the most conspicuous sections of 
the Hellenistic Jews in the Holy City, likely therefore 
to be represented in the new brotherhood, and to haye 
a special claim to a representative in the Seven who 
were chosen to watch over the interests of that body. 
If they had one, the very fact that he belonged to the 
imperial city would lead to his having a priority over 
the others with whom he was associated. (2) We 
know from St. Paul’s message of greeting in Rom. xyi. 
7, that there were at least two conspicuous Roman 
disciples, whom he calls his ‘“‘kinsmen,” Andronicus 
and Junia,* and of whom he says that they were “in 
Christ ” before him, members of the church, 7.¢., while 
Stephen was in his highest activity,—‘*‘ of note among 
the Apostles.” Here thon we have an indirect proof 
of the existence at Jerusalem of those who afterwards 
became the nucleus of the Roman Church. This, at 
least, adds to the probability that they would have a 
representative in a body which was purposely chosen 
so as to give no cause of suspicion on the score of 
local prepossessions. Rome would not be treated 
worse than Antioch. The fact that these two were 
kinsmen of Saul of Tarsus throws a side-light, hitherto 
unnoticed, on the motives that made him so bitter in 
his hostility. (3) Foremost among those with whom 
Stephen contended were ‘‘they of the synagogue of 
the Libertines.” Something there was which brought 
him into direct, immediate contact, and therefore con- 
flict, with them. But these, by the consent of nearly 
all Biblical scholars,} were none other than those 
Jews, “libertini generis,” as Tacitus (Annal., ii. 85) 
calls them, who had been expelled from Rome, men 
who had been taken prisoners and sold as slaves by 
Pompeius and other generals, and had subsequently 
obtained their freedom, who then had been allowed to 
take up their abode at Rome and carry on their trades 
till they provoked the jealousy of the senate by their 
zeal in propagandism. If these were Stephen’s chief 
adversaries, it is natural to suppose that he stood in a 
closer relation to them than to those of Alexandria or 
Cilicia, that he may have himself been one of them. 
(4) I add another coincidence, not, I think, without 
significance. The name of Stephanus up to the time 
when it became famous through the martyr was not a 
common one. But it appears, at this very period, in 
a Roman inscription, as belonging to a “‘freedman,” 
or Libertinus, of Livia, the mother of the Emperor 
Tiberius, and as belonging to one who carried on the 
business of a goldsmith (aurifex).{ Looking to the 
facts that the Jews then, as at a later period, commonly 
occupied themselves in this and other kindred lines of 








* This, however, may also be a man’s name, Junias contracted from 
Junianus, 

t See the article Libertines in Dr. Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible.” 

t See Gori’s elaborate monograph on the Columbarium LibertorumLivie, 
p- 153. The “ Stephanus” in question is described as immunis, exempted, 
2.¢., from the ritual services of some Collegium or Sodalitium, some guild or 
club, that otherwise would have been binding on him. Was this a privilege 
granted to Jewish freedmen? The same columbarium contains the name 
of Tyrannus as a “ physician” to the empress (p. 120). Can we trace a 
connection between this bearer of the name and the Tyrannus whose 
lecture-room was lent at Ephesus to the friend of one who was certainly a 
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: 
business, that they were patronised by Augustus and Stephen’s work. The chief opponents of the Galilean 
his wife, that Herod the Great paid special court to Livia, | Apostles had been the higher section of the priesthood, 
and that she contributed largely to the expenses of | who were predominantly Sadducees in their belief 
his magnificent games in the theatre at Czsarea, | (Acts iv.1; v.17). Gamaliel, the Nasi, or President of 
that he on his death left as his legacy to her all the Sanhedrim, the successor of Hillel in the great 
his gold and silver vessels (Joseph. Antiq., xvi. 5, 1;  scribal succession, the representative of the Pharisees, 
xvii. 8, 1), that he sent two of his sons to be educated , had appeared as the advocate of a policy of toleration. 
at Rome, that the Jews who were at Rome were His words, ‘‘ Refrain from these men and let them 
almost all of the freedman class (‘‘ Libertines”), we alone: for if this council or this work be of men, it 
have, I think, sufficient points of agreement to make will come to nought; but if it be of God, ye cannot 
it probable that the Stephanus of the inscription re- overthrow it; lest haply ye be found eyen to fight 
ferred to was of the sons of Israel, that some kinsman against God” (Acts y. 38, 39), seem almost to imply 
of his trained in habits of administration may have a latent conviction from which he shrank,—like those 
borne his name, and so to add another link to the chief rulers whom St. John mentions (ch. xii.),—in 
circumstantial evidence of the Roman origin of the , his time-serving timidity, from giving utterance. His 
proto-martyr.* tone is an exact reproduction of that of Nicodemus. 
It is evident that a new element of power was thus The countenance given by such a man to the rising 
brought into the service of the Church. Great as was , society was obyiously strongly in its favour. It ac- 
the marvel of the day of Pentecost, it did not cancel the | counts for that rapid extension of its numbers, which 
difference in degree between the natural gifts and the made the appointment of Stephen and his companions 
acquired knowledge of the Galilzean peasants and those | a necessity. They entered on their work at a moment 
of the representative of the Hellenists of the imperial | when all things were in their favour. They had 
city. There is a higher culture, a wider acquaintance | already gained the confidence of the whole church by 
with Jewish history or tradition, a bolder freedom of , their integrity and discernment. Their action was 
interpretation, pervading every portion of his speech. | now to become aggressive. 
St. Luke seems lavish of words that bring outthevarious| And the result of Stephen’s work especially was an 
aspects of his spiritual gifts. He is ‘full of the Holy | almost immediate expansion. ‘‘ The word of God in- 
Ghost and of wisdom ”—‘‘ full of faith and of the Holy | creased.” That phrase describes, we cannot doubt, 
Ghost ”—‘‘ full of faith and power.” They were not, the inward life and power of the movement. It is not 
able to ‘‘ resist the wisdom and the spirit by which he , a mere synonym for the addition of new converts men- 
spake.” Add to this the singular majesty and beauty tioned in the next clause. It means that which was 
implied in the words, almost solitary in the New Testa- | “‘the word of God” in the old prophetic sense, the 
ment, which tell us that allwho looked on him ‘“‘sawhis , divine impulse, the apocalypse of new truths, spread 
face as it had been the face of an angel,’”’+ and it is not from soul to soul, as by an electric sympathy. There 
difficult to measure the impression made by the appear- was a stirring of the stagnant waters, a kindling of a 
ance of such a convert in the ranks of the preachers of new and holier flame than had burnt before. There 
the new faith. St. Luke sums up the result in one of was a development of life and teaching, as well as an 
those short, pregnant sentences, every word of which increase of numbers; and its effect was to change the 
is full of meaning, ‘‘The word of God increased; and attitude of parties altogether. A ‘‘ great multitude 
the number of the disciples multiplied in Jerusalem of the priests” who had at least acquiesced in the 
greatly, and a great company of the priests were obe- opposition of the chief members of their order, were 
dient to the faith.” now converted (Actsvi. 7). The Pharisees who had 
We are carried back to the state of Jerusalem at the before supported a policy of toleration are now the 
time that immediately preceded the commencement of | most active in their antagonism. E. H. Prumprre. 





A PEEP INTO A GARRET. 
BY A CITY MAN. 


THERE are persons of a sociable, sympathetic turn | and the isolation which old age brings with it is cer- 


of mind who dread grey hairs more than the graye; | tainly not an alluring prospect. Those who remem- 
bered what they remember, felt as they feel, thought 














“ physician,” and probably himself a freedman? The Columbarium was as they think, gradually depart, and the old are left 


a kind of pauper, or slave cemetery, in which the ashes of the dead, after 
the bodies had been burned, were kept in urns, which were placed, two 
together, as in the pigeon-holes of a dovecote. 

Yet another coincidence, hitherto, I believe, unnoticed, presents itself. 
Commentators have been perplexed at the choice of the number seven for 
the so-called deacons. In Jewish synagogues the number of subordinate 
ministers was three, Lightfoot (Hore Hebraice, in loc.) confesses him- 
self unable to assign a reason, At Rome, however, we find a body of 
seven men specially appointed to preside over the heathen religious ban- 
quets which were analogous to the Christian agape. They were known 
as the Septemviri Epulones, and, singularly enough, had been appointed 


to relieve the Pontifices. Such an institution would, of course, be familiar 
to the Libertini of the Imperial City, It may, perhaps, account for the 
long-continued limitation of the deacons of the Roman Church to the 


original number. 


alone, out of rapport with the new world that has 
grown up around them. Even if still surrounded 
with troops of friends, the friends are not of their 
generation ; this world has still a future for them, 
and therefore they are apt to smile at the memories 
of the old folks, and to think themselves very good- 
natured in humouring as they do the old folks’ anti- 





quated fancies. But ‘‘ the poor make no new friends,” 
| and often experience a still drearier loneliness as they 


+ The words were used in the speech of Rabbis to Gescribe the looks of grow old, so far as human fellowship is concerned. 


Moses and Aaron when they stood before Pharaoh, Comp, Lightfoot and 
Schottgen ix loc, 


|'They are almost forgotten in the holes into which 
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they have crept to die ; and when, now and then, they | I think, that so many of the aged poor sour in their 
creep out again into the busy world, they have a very | solitude: the wonder to me is, that so many of them 
ghost-like look. They don’t belong to the bustling should keep their milk of human kindness sweet, and 
throng they feebly thread; they have made no mark | bear their want so patiently. It is hard work loving 
in the world—utterly failed to win fame or fortune, | kindred who take no notice of one; and being heroic, 
and have no chance of doing so now. Pre-occupied ; when there is nobody to praise you if you succeed, 
eyes, accordingly, pass over them with as little notice | or to care a penny if you fail. It is of two poor old 
as if they were mere shadows, or glance at them for a; women, of very different dispositions, chance-drifted 
moment with a look of semi-contemptuous, semi- | into the same magna-civitas mugna-solitudo loneli- 
puzzled dislike. ‘‘ How do people come to be so poor | ness, a London garret—that I am about to write. 

in such a money-making world as this? And when; [T'rom the back of my house I can see a row of dim 
they are so poor, why don’t they die out of the world, | red-brick old houses, crowded up and blinking behind 
instead of crossing respectable people’s paths, and | a block of more modern drab brick. Where the newer 
making them feel uncomfortable ?”” That is what the | houses stand there were once, I suppose, white rails 
cold, shrinking look seems to say. It is no wonder, | and grass and trees, pleasantly screening the old 
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houses from the road; but now their only look-out in | shadowy description: if they have work elsewhere 
front is on the dreary back-yards, and drying linen, | they seem, from the numbers that idle about aim- 
and bulging bath-rooms, and untidy back-windows of | lessly at intervals, to be ever and anon thrown out 
the usurpers of their roadside grass-plats. The only | of work. At no time do they appear to be flush of 
access to the old houses is through an archway in the | money. Every room in the row is crowded—each 
new block, and the path that passes them, and ends | chamber, generally speaking, being a separate home, 
in a dead wall, is overshadowed by the back-yards’ | and sometimes a joint home; but it is not a drunken, 
boundary. There is an almost constant rumble of | noisy neighbourhood. Its pale, pinched occupants are 
traffic in the great thoroughfare outside, but, built in | glad enough to work when other people are taking 
behind as well as in front, the old houses, which | holiday, and take doleful silent holiday when other 
must have been a cosy row of private residences | people are at work. Just within the archway opens 
once, seem quite shouldered out of the world. As aro | the dark side-entrance to a pawnbroker’s. It is con- 
the tenements, so are the tenants. All the adults | veniently placed for the inhabitants of the row. Their 
have a worsted look. The little trades they carry | shoulder-rubbings haye made the three golden balls 
on in their own houses are of the most uncertain and | painted on the doorposts as dim and dingy as the 
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world, which seems so bright a globe to many, must 
appear to them. Some one or other of them is almost 
always slipping into the dark doorway with something 
or other covered up from sight. Furniture, flat-irons, 
tools, boots, flannel petticoats, Sunday gowns—almost 
everything they possess which is hypothecable—they 
have so often hypothecated, that, when they get them 
back they must feel that they only enjoy a precarious 
usufruct of them, and that the pawnbroker is the real 
proprietor. The narrow flagged pathway in front of 
the houses swarms with ragged, yellow-faced children, 
and the dirty step of almost every open doorway holds 
a resting row of tiny nursemaids, some of them very 
little bigger than the babies which they lug about 
like kittens. The children are the only noisy people 
about the place, and though, like other children better 
off, they wrangle a good deal over their play, as well 
as laugh, it is a relief to find in that depressed place 
any sign of life vigorous and self-satisfied enough to 
venture to be loud—to think that, at any rate, the little 
ones have a chance of doing better than their parents 
have done, poor as that chance may be. 

Through often looking down into the row—Boling- 
broke Row, let us call it (it has an aristocraticname like 
that)—I have got to learn its ways, and take an indi- 
vidual interest in its inhabitants. It has a very fluctu- 
ating population. Little eddies of shabby life are ever 
ebbing and flowing there. A good many of the rooms 
in Bolingbroke Row, though miserable enough now, 
are large, and their tenants cease to be able to pay the 
rent. Accordingly they drag their squalid household 
goods, and pathetic little household gods, down the 
broad,. shallow staircases, push, and pull, and carry 
them along the flagged pathway, to the hand-truck or 
the donkey-cart that is waiting at the end, and trudge 
out with it under the archway to seek another refuge 
and patronise another pawnbroker. Rooms do not 
long remain enipty in Bolingbroke Row, although its 
rents:are exorbitant. There are too many poor people 
in the neighbourhood anxious to get a home of any 
kind. Fresh tenants generally come in on the same 
day—to go out similarly in their turn; and so the 
dreary wheel rolls round. Of course, however, there 
are some “old residenters”” in the Row. One white- 
haired old woman in faded black—still neat-looking, 
in spite of its darned rustiness—whom I had fre- 
quently seen coming out of the door of the farther- 
end house, excited my special interest, and I resolved 
at last to learn something about her. I ascertained 
her name from one of the Row’s nursemaids, who was 
airing her charge at the mouth of the archway (and 
almost falling on her nose as she made the baby play 
bo-peep round the corner with the passing ’ buses), 
and was told also that the old woman, who had 
stopped to chuck the baby under the chin as she went 
by, lived with another old woman at the top of 
No. 17. 

A few evenings afterwards, I found my way to 
Wo. 17, and mounted its broad, dirty, broken-balus- 
traded staircase—curiously stared at by those I passed 
upon it, and by other tenants looking out through 
their open doorways. When I reached what I thought 
was the top landing, I knocked at random at one of 
the doors which gave on it, but found that I had to 
mount another flight—a short, quite dark, crooked 
V.— 37. 





little flight, which led to the garrets. There had 
originally been fcur garrets, two in front and two 
behind, with a passage between; but each had been 
halved, and, therefore, I had eight doors to choose 
from. A candle that had been left burning outside 
one of them threw its dim light along the passage. 
At last I found my two old women. It was a cold 
night, and they had a fire—but such a little one: a 
sleepy inch or two of red between three small stony 
bits of coal. They were trying to fancy. that they 
were warming their poor old knees over it as they 
sat knitting in the dusk. When I went in, my old 
woman, Hannah Brown, lighted the bit of candle in 
the tin candlestick that stood upon the mantel-shelf, 
and offered me her chair—there was no spare one; 
but I found a seat upon a box. That mangy old hair 
trunk, a mouldy brown leather portmanteau, the two 
chairs, a bed upon the floor, quilted with a mousc- 
coloured ‘‘charity-blanket,” a little kettle, and a 
little crockery, &c., on a shelf in an angle of the 
garret, formed almost the whole of its furniture. 

Both of the old women were very thin, and had a 
lizard look about their shrivelled necks, but Hannah 
Brown was a cheerful, uncomplaining old body, whilst 
her companion, introduced as Mrs. Gusterson, had a 
half-sour, half-savage expression. For one thing, 
rheumatic twinges were racking her poor old quarter- 
clad shoulders. : 

‘*T hope you won’t think that Iam intruding,” I 
said to her. ‘‘I had heard about you and Mrs. 
Brown, and I wanted to hear something more about 
you.” 

‘‘We hain’t so many wisiters that we need be 
pertic’lar,” was Mrs. Gusterson’s somewhat ungracious 
reply. ‘‘I suppose ye’re a parson, or do you belong 
to the parish ?” 

‘Well, I live in the parish; but I’m not a parish 
officer, and I’m not a parson either. I’m a neigh- 
bour, and have come to pay a neighbourly visit.” 

‘*You’ve been a long time coming then, and I 
don’t suppose you'll be in a hurry to come agin.” 

‘* That depends on whether you will let me.” 

‘Oh, you’re free to come or stay away, for what I 
care.” 

‘*She don’t mean it, sir,” interposed Mrs. Brown, 
‘‘and I’m sure we're much obleged to you for coming. 
Mrs. Gusterson is werry bad with the roomaties— 
ain’t ye, Emmer ?” 

‘‘Speak for yerself, Mrs. Brown,’ was Emma’s 
response. 

The production of a little parcel—as affording some 
intelligible reason for my coming—partially mollified 
Mrs. Gusterson ; and, whilst she was examining the 
contents, I got into conversation with Mrs. Brown. 

‘*'You have been living here for a year and more, 
I think ?” 

‘‘Two year, sir, and sohas Emmer. We took the 
room betwixt us. We’ve both a little from the parish.” 

‘‘ButI should a-had to go into the house, if it 
hadn’t been for her,” angrily interjected Mrs. Gus- 
terson. ‘‘I’d got no sticks.” 

‘*T suppose you haye known each other a long 
time.” 

‘“No, we hain’t. I never sot eyes on her, to my 
knowledge, till a day or two before we come here. 
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But she would make me come, and a rare plague I’ve 
been to her. She don’t look halfas strong as me, 
but my roomatics pulls me down, and she’ve ’ad to 
nuss me.” 

‘**It’s a great comfort,” went on Mrs. Brown, as if 
repeating an axiom, ‘to have a kind, well-conducted 
woman like Mrs. Gusterson livin’ with me. We 
works together, and that helps to pay the rent; and 
then she’s good company.” 

‘** What work do you do ?” 

‘* We knit stockings, and muffetees, and things like 
that. Sometimes we get orders, and sometimes we 
take them out to sell.” 

‘* You take them, Hanner,” growled Mrs. Gus- 
terson. 

** But, surely, you can’t make a living in that 
way ?” 

‘We couldn’t do, sir, if it wasn’t for what we get 
from the parish——” 

** And that’s a fat lot!” scornfully snorted the other 
old woman. 

** But this and that together,” went on Hannah, 
‘we manage somehowtorub on. There’s folks worse 
off than we are, poor souls. Some of our regular 
customers give ’andsome prices.” 

‘‘Because the things wears better than what 
they could get from the shops,” interjected Mrs. 
Gusterson; ‘‘and, Hanner, you can’t deny that most 
on ’em is screws; an’ sometimes you don’t sell a 
thing when you’ve been traipsing about all day.” 

‘* Well, I try to do my best, Emmer. Anyhow, sir, 
we’ve managed to pay our rent, thank God.” 

** Does anybody ever call on you?” 

‘* There was a lady come last winter, and give usa 
tract,” Mrs. Gusterson contemptuously answered. 

‘*Emmer ain’t herself to-night, sir,” Mrs. Brown 
anxiously explained. ‘‘She do suffer dreadful, poor 
dear. There was folks in the Row worse off than we 
was then, and I told the lady so. She ’adn’t much to 
give, and Emmer wouldn’t have taken the money, 
either, out of the mouths of them that wanted it worse 
than us. She was a kind, sweet young lady. It was 
as good as a fire to have her in the room, and she did 
send us half-a-hundred, you know, Emmer.” 

‘** What church do you go to?” 

«*Emmer can’t go out, poor dear—— 

*¢ And Emmer wouldn’t if she could,” sneered Mrs. 
Gusterson. ‘ What’s the good o’ goin’ to church 
when you’re poor? You only get shoved about and 
looked down on. A lot of fine folks with their smart 
clothes, and their smart prayer-books, settin’ on 
cushions, and you a-settin’ on them cold, hard 
benches.” 

‘*Well, Emmer,” said Mrs. Brown, with a laugh, 
‘** T’ve got a seat right agin’ the stove. But what do it 
matter,” she added, seriously, ‘‘ whether you're rich 
or poor when you’re in church? Everybody has got 
the same God, and Christ didn’t die for one more than 
another. Poor folks, I fancy, is best off at church. 
There’s so much about them in the Bible. P’r’aps 
heaven don’t seem so nice to them that have plenty o’ 
money, as itdotous. They’ve got so many things to 
leaye behind them when they die. And yet I can’t 
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think that. What’s the things rich folk has got to 
them you read about in Revelation? I like to hear 
that read out in church, sir—about the holy city and 
the voice of many waters. Seems as if the organ 
should be playing all the while. ‘They shall hunger 
no more, neither thirst any more, and God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes, and there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain; for the former things are 
passed away.’ That’s the beautifulest book in the 
Bible, I think, sir.” 

As the old woman .quayered the noble words which 
have comforted myriads of the down-stricken and 
down-trodden, with as near an approach to clerical 
tone as her piping voice could simulate, she hugged 
herself enjoyingly as if the scanty fire had suddenly 
burst out into yule-log blaze; and even Mrs. Gusterson 
looked up with a gleam of hopeful light glancing over 
her dreary eyes. But Mrs. Gusterson soon relapsed 
into grumpy gloom. 

‘Yes, that sounds werry nice,” she said. ‘ I wish 
I could say off Scriptur’ like that. But we’ve got to 
live now, you know, Hanner.” 

‘*Well, ain’t we livin’ now, Emmer?” was Mrs. 
Brown’s rejoinder, ‘‘ and if dyin’ means goin’ to that, 
I don’t see why you and me need fret ourselves.” 

From the disjointed autobiographical reminiscences 
which I afterwards managed to elicit from the two old 
women, I gathered that Mrs. Brown had had far more 
than Mrs. Gusterson to damp her spirits. The latter 
had never had the care which a poor woman’s family 
brings upon her, and up to a very lato period of her 
life had been in good practice asa charwoman. She 
spoke with regretful pride of the gin aud beer she used 
to get, just as more aristocratical ‘‘ reduced gentle- 
women” speak of the mansions they have been obliged 
to give up, and the carriages they once rode in. 
Mrs. Brown, on the other hand, had had to fend 
for others as well as herself from the time she 
was eighteen. She had married then—a husband 
who thrashed her before their married life was brought 
to a close by his tumbling drunk off a scaffold. She 
was left with a large family, some of whom wero 
sickly, whilst others uf them ran wild. In spite of 
her slaving for her children, she had outlived them 
all. In her old age, she was left to make a fight for a 
living, without any human familiar except the crusty 
old woman whom their common loneliness, and her 
wish to be of some good to somebody, had led her, as 
it were, to adopt. But old Hannah had faith in a 
Friend whose close affection makes the warmest human 
relationship seem cold ; she had hope of reaching the 
beautiful city she was so fond of reading about in 
Revelation ; and so she lived in cheerful charity just 
under the leaking roof of No. 17, Bolingbroke Row. 

She does not live there now; or Mrs. Gusterson 
either. Mrs. Brown died a few weeks after she had 
knitted me half-a-dozen pair of socks; and, in spite 
of her rheumatism, Mrs. Gusterson insisted on hobbling 
after her old room-mate to the grave, and took fresh 
cold upon its brink which soon brought her back to 
her own. There is no lack of such old women, how- 
ever, still left in London to be looked after. 
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Tne Jew—where do we not meet him? From the | tringas, the Seldens, and a host of other less celo- 
coldest regions of the north to the interior of Africa ; | brated men. At one time, we reject the whole eighteen 
from the centres of civilisation in Europe to Tartary, | centuries of Jewish literature as a mass of meaningless 
Bokhara, and China, he is everywhere domiciled, | rubbish; next we oscillate, with the same ignorance 
yet nowhere at home! In flowing robe, in kaftan, or | of the real state of the case, to the very opposite ex- 
courtly dress; speaking Arabic, Jewish, or some/treme. A few pages of isolated quotations, extracted 
Western language; muleteer, pedlar, or statesman, | for a particular purpose, out of so many thousand 
—still they are all like each other, and unlike any | folio pages, are deemed sufficient to convince that the 
one else. They constitute, indeed, a unique pheno- | Jewish Talmud contains all the spiritual elements of 
menon among the races of the world, for which | the New Testament and the quintessence of modern 
neither their Eastern descent, nor their past history, | civilisation; and this, without ever inquiring into the 
nor their peculiarity of creed, can sufficiently account. | general contents, the tendency, and the spirit of that 
In all countries they seem to commingle with the | immense work, or into the manifestation of its influence, 
ordinary population, adopting their language and | as apparent in the Talmudical synagogue. Yet it would 
manners, and entering into their modes of thinking | be difficult to find twelve folio volumes, expressly 
and political aspirations. Yet, not only in their fea- | treating on religious subjects, the produce of so many 
tures and physical conformation, but in their inmost | religious minds, and composed during a number of 
being, they continue separate from those among whom | centuries, embracing the remarkable period in which 
they have been settled for centuries. Whatever lan- | Christianity originated, germinated, and spread, from 
guage they may speak, there is a Jewish peculiarity | which so few extracts could be made, wearing a spiri- 
and mode of expression about their dialect; their | tual aspect, or in which so few passages could be 
mental and moral idiosyncrasy remains unchanged, | found resembling the spirit of Christianity. As- 
whatever kind of intellectual training they may have | suredly, from the days of the Alexandrian Fathers to 
received, and, though found in every rank and class | our own, much more, and to much better purpose, has 
of society, they are really of none. You know them | been said in favour of the Christian element in Plato 
immediately. Wheresover and howsoever they may | and the Neo-Platonists. And the Talmudists composed 
be, they are still Jews. There was deep truth in the | their religious system professedly on the basis of the 
remark, made by one of the deputies to the German | Old Testament, and in full view of Christianity ! With 
Parliament of 1848, however objectionable his motive | this modern attempt at universal mystification fresh 
may have been—that everywhere the Jewish population _ before us, the ignorance of ancient times, the prejudices 
floated like a drop of oil on the surface of the waters. | of the Middle Ages, and the popular feelings preya- 

And then their history—such interest cannot attach lent in our own days, become intelligible. In ancient 
to that of any other nation! From earliest childhood Rome, such satirists as Juvenal and Martial would, of 
we have heard of patriarchs, priests, and warriors, | course, not find it difficult to make the supposed creed 
kings and prophets, till every other interest was and the observances of the Jews the butt of their wit- 
absorbed in that attaching to the land of Palestine. | ticisms. Nor do we wonder at their ignorance. But 
All our religious hopes are derived from them; the | politicians like Cicero denounced them as dangerous 
progress of civilisation and the history of the world | to the state, and even calm and generally well- 
are identified with the belief derived from Judeea, | informed historians shared the popular prejudices. 
with the hope in One, who according to the flesh was | Thus Tacitus relates how the Jews had been driven 
a Jew, and with the knowledge originally spread by | from Crete, and found their way into Egypt; and how, 
those who were Jews. Then, when the rejection of | in turn, they were expelled thence, on account of their 
the Saviour led to their dispersion, how varied their | leprosy. The mysteries of their religion are explained 
fortunes, how tragic their fate! For many centuries | by the circumstance that while, in search of a new 
has persecution and statecraft sought to destroy their , home, under the leadership of Moses, they had nearly 
separate national existence; yet to this day they | perished from thirst, but were opportunely saved by 
flourish as vigorously as ever, unchanged and un- | a troop of wild asses directing them to a spring, since 
changing. Whatever objection we may be tempted | which time the golden head of an ass had been wor- 
to offer to the logic of Frederic the Great’s parson, we | shipped in their innermost sanctuary. This may serve 
all intuitively feel the force of his argument, when | as a specimen. Of more practical importance perhaps, 
to that monarch’s demand for a yery brief summary of | as accounting for the general hatred, was the almost 
the evidences in favour of Christianity he replied in | universally entertained belief that the Jews were filled 
these words: ‘‘ The Jews, your majesty.” with such implacable hostility to all except their own 

With such interest attaching to them, and so abun- | nation, that they would not point out the road to a 
dant means of observation at command, we may | stranger, nora well to the thirsty. The progress of 
wonder at the ignorance prevailing about their his- | Christianity seems but very partially to have removed 
tory, opinions, and characteristics. Very little pro- | these prejudices. The ery, ‘To the lions with the 
gress has been made in this direction. We know not | Christians!” so often excited, or encouraged by the 
much more of Jewish theology and life than did | Jews in the early ages, had its terrible counterpart 
the Fathers. Certainly, we know less of Rabbinical | and revenge in the Middle Ages. After making allow- 
literature than many during the post-Reforma-|ance for the fanaticism of the Romish priesthood, 
tion period,—much less than the Buxtorfls, the Vi- | the rapacity of leaders, and the superstition and 
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ignorance prevailing, there must have been a very 
strong under-current of popular hatred and prejudice, 
to trace every pestilence and disaster to the Jews, 
and to unchain passions to the terrible deeds of 
cruelty which history records. That the story of re- 
quiring the blood of a Gentile child for the festivities 
of the Passover, was not merely of the darker ages, 
the persecutions of Damascus, and, more recently, the 
émeute on the coast of Africa, have proved. Nor has 
modern liberalism, in many instances at least, ad- 
vanced far beyond medizval views. It seems almost 
as difficult for religious people to admit the principle 
of religious equality, as it is for the non-religious to 
assign any place whatever to religion. In our own 
country, little more than thirty years have elapsed 
since the veriest modicum of emancipation was refused 
to the Jews, and at the instance of one whose name 
was afterwards associated with all liberal progress. 
In Germany, some of the leading democrats of 1848 
were the most bitter in denouncing Jewish emancipa- 
tion. The riots in Bohemia, and, within the last few 
months, the persecutions in Wallachia and Moldavia, 
show how largely such feelings are shared by the 
populace. Moreover, painful, and indeed horrifying, 
as it is, the present writer has reason to state it as more 
than a conjecture, that the bitterness and hatred enter- 
tained against the Jews in many parts of the Continent 
are such, that the outbreak of a revolution might be 
expected to witness the renewal of former scenes of 
violence and persecution. It is strange that the Jews 
themselves, engaged as they are in pushing to the 
front and surface of these political movements, should 
be ignorant of this state of feeling, and should place their 
hopes of advancement in that same democratic move- 
ment, while they turn from the only party who really 
and truly sympathise with them—those whoregard their 
history and destiny in the light of scriptural truth. 
But we intend in this paper not so much to explain 
this as to point out certain physical peculiarities of the 
Jewish race. The ‘‘dispersion,” so far as presently 
known, consists chiefly of the descendants of the tribe 
of Judah. Among them are scattered a number of 
Levites, and some who trace their descent through the 
priesthood to Aaron himself. This is ascertained, not 
by genealogical tables, but by certain laws, duties, and 
privileges, applying to the family of Aaron. Thus the 
first-born of males are redeemed from them; they are 
not allowed to remain in the same house with a dead 
body, &c. The Gentile who visits a Jewish cemetery 
will notice on some of the moss-covered stones a rude 
graving of two hands, lifted up in a strange atti- 
tude. These are the priestly hands, extended in the 
attitude of Jewish blessing, and the stone marks the 
resting-place of one descended in unbroken succes- 
sion from the great Jewish high priest. To make the 
device complete, the hands ought probably to be 
surmounted by a mitre, with the inscription, ‘‘ Holi- 
ness unto the Lord.” In the synagogue, the priest is 
honoured by being first called up to the reading of the 
law, and when the appointed time comes, every de- 
scendant of Aaron, from thirteen years upwards (this 
being the ‘‘canonical” age, in remembrance of Ish- 
mael’s circumcision), must either leave the synagogue 
or go up, and standing before the holy place with 
veiled faco—for it is not lawful to look at the 











priest—with disguised voice and in strangest mys- 
tical attitude, bless the people according to the law. 
And so the knowledge of their Aaronic descent is com- 
municated from father to son, being fixed on the 
memory from earliest age by rites and ceremonies 
which can never be forgotten. 

It has been popularly, but erroneously supposed, 
that the Jewish population has, in great measure, 
remained stationary, its number little, if at all, ex- 
ceeding that at the time of the final dispersion. But 
the ordinary computation at about five millions, and 
even that of distinguished writers on statistics, such 
as Kolb, at about seven millions, is far too low. It 
is, indeed, extremely difficult to arrive at correctness 
of numbers, not only from the shifting character of 
the Jewish population, but from the fact that the 
countries in which the Jews most numerously reside 
are precisely those from which no reliable statistics 
can be obtained. The prevailing uncertainty appears 
from a perusal of the statistical tables of Dr. Pressel, 
to whose essays the present writer is largely indebted. 
According to Dr. Pressel, the Jews in Poland amount 
to 571,678, while a recent Polish writer computes their 
number at 1,400,000. Again, Pressel reckons the 
Jewish population of Moldavia and Wallachia at 
37,000, while recent careful investigations have shown 
that it amounts to more than three times that number, 
or to 115,840 souls. The British Jews must also be 
more numerous than is supposed, since good authority 
states them at from 40,000 to 50,000 in London alone. 
Lastly, while Dr. Pressel calculates the Jewish popu- 
lation of European Turkey at 70,000, there are au- 
thorities who claim not less than 90,000 Jewish 
inhabitants for Constantinople itself. We shall 
therefore not be in danger of exaggerating if we 
simply reproduce, with certain alterations and re- 
marks, Dr. Pressel’s statistical table :— 


Gentile 





Country. Population. Jews. 
United States (in 1850) ...... 23,351,207 120,000 (chiefly Germans). 
Great Britain 29,040,000 (at least) 50,000. 

















France ... 85,600,000 74,000 (20,000 in Paris). 
WR ccnitbininttcaiic mate {+ Ge eeeiees Sse and 
TE! sone {4 Sere ge ane 
— Roman 25,492,561 43,620 
The Roman States — 9,273 
Switzerland ............ 2,390,116 3,146 
I enscactnssaeeder sities 4,623,089 1,500 
Holland (with Luxemburg aaanen 68,669 (more than 20,000 
and Limburg) ree, in Amsterdam). 
— ‘Gincial peoce oes 82,573,002 1,121,448 
ungary (including Tran- 
sylvania, Croatia, and _— 412,702 
the military boundary) 
GIIIEE - ccnssncnsesccboveevesoes 34,976,674 430,096 
Denmark . «- 2,425,000 4,736 
Sweden .... «. 3,639,332 1,100 
Norway .... .. 1,490,782 None. 
ag on and the Iouian Is- ! 1,301,339 ( ag , 1,500 (Spanish 
ands gi ews 
Ric scctiscseuenccevcceseissussse 71,243,616 Over 2,000,000* 
Turkey in Europe ° 15,700,000 70,000¢ 
Turkey in Asia ....... «eee 16,000,000 80,000 


African Dependencies — , ag 
East, Nubia Trpat 6,200,000 {Mc cnish Jews). Oy 
unis 


It will be noticed that while in this table many 
countries are unrepresented, in others the computation 





* This computation is far too low. 

+ This is obviously far short of the actual number, the Danubian princi- 
palities alone having 115,840 Jews, and Constantinople probably about 
60,000, most of them Spanish Jews. 

P ¢ Also too low, Palestine alone numbering between 15,000 and 16,000 
ews, 
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comes far short of the real numbers. The classifica- 
tion into German, Polish, and Spanish Jews, is well 
founded, and depends not only on geographical and 
historical grounds, but marks mental and even phy- 
sical differences. Dr. Pressel arranges ‘‘ the Scattered 
Nation” into three classes, according to the countries 
over which it is dispersed. The first class, inhabiting 
the interior of Africa, Arabia, India, China, Turkes- 
tan, and Bokhara, occupies the lowest stage of civili- 
sation. Though, generally, greatly superior to their 
Gentile neighbours, these Jews are almost semi- 
barbarous, and ignorant of their own literature, 
history, and religion, with which they often mix up 
various heathen rites. The second and most nu- 
merous class is found in Northern Africa, Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, Asia Minor, 
European Turkey, Poland, Russia, and parts of Aus- 
tria. It embraces the bigoted, strictly orthodox, and 
talmudical Jews, including the sect of the Chasidim, 
or ** pious” (the representatives of the ‘‘ Zealots” of 
Josephus), to the number of about one million, and 
the interesting but small party of the Karaites, who 
reject all rabbinical traditions. It would lead beyond 
the bounds of the present paper to sketch their views, 
their lore, or their life. Suffice it, that the vast 
majority of these Jews are extremely ignorant on all 
but Jewish learning—Gentile study being deemed not 
only dangerous, but even sinful—and that socially 
they stand very low. Yet they, and they alone, are 
to be regarded as the proper exponents of what the 
Talmud really is, and as the representatives of strict 
talmudical Judaism. The third class is represented 
by the Jews of Central and Western Europe, and of 
the United States. These mingle with their Gentile 
neighbours, and, indeed, are in many respects their 
superiors. Religiously, they belong in general to the 
party known as ‘“‘ reforming,” which attempts to eli- 
minate the old talmudical element from their religion, 
and to adapt it to western civilisation. But with the 
talmudical traditions, more or less of the Old Testament 
is also gradually surrendered, on the supposition that 
its predictions and enactments were only local and 
temporary, that they are incompatible with the duties 
and relations of ordinary citizens, and that the 
essence of Judaism must consist in certain ‘‘ colour- 
less” Deistical and moral dogmas. While Messianic 
hopes and national prospects, as traced by the pro- 
phets, still occupy a most prominent position in the 
liturgies of that party, they are all but universally 
disavowed. Even the laws of Moses, such as those 
concerning the Sabbath, concerning meats, and others, 
are systematically disobeyed by a very large proportion, 
and, consciously or unconsciously, Western Judaism 
is rapidly drifting into Unitarianism or Deism. 

It will have been observed that numerically the Jews 
are very uncqually distributed over the various coun- 
tries. This, no doubt, is in great part owing to their 
past history. Still, it remains a striking fact that 
by far the largest proportion of Jews is found in the 
latitude of Jerusalem. From some lands they are 
conspicuously absent, partly from legal restrictions, 
and partly, perhaps, owing to the character of the 
Gentile population. Scotland numbers very few Jews; 
from Spain and Portugal they are virtually excluded ; 
nor are there Jews in Norway (population 1,490,786) ; 





in some parts of Germany (Lichenstein, population 
7,150; Schaumburg, population 30,144); and in some 
provinces of Austria (Salzburg, population 146,769; 
Carinthia, population 332,456; Carniola, population 
451,941). In other parts of the Austrian empire the 
Jewish population is disproportionately small. Thus, 
Upper Austria, with a population of 707,450, numbers 
only four Jews; Styria, with 1,056,773, has only six 
Jews; the Tyrol, with 851,016 inhabitants, has 548 
Jews, and the military boundary, with 1,046,922, only 
404 Jews. Yet, despite constant persecutions, the 
Israelites have proved very faithful to the House of 
Hapsburg, and at this moment the Austrian army 
contains not less than 9,850 Jewish soldiers. 

On the other hand, there are countries and towns in 
which the Jewish population abounds quite beyond the 
proportion which might have been anticipated from 
their past history in those districts, or, till quite re- 
cently, from their political position. And here we 
have to correct a common popular mistake. We 
gladly admit that the spirit of Protestantism is op- 
posed to all religious persecution; but that spirit has 
taken centuries to evolve itself in outward manifesta- 
tion; nor, indeed, is the process yet completed. So 
far as Israel is concerned, while some Protestant 
countries have persistently excluded Jews till the 
progress of modern ideas has shamed them into un- 
willing toleration, the Popes of Rome have not, as a 
rule, been among their active persecutors. By foster- 
ing ignorance, fanaticism, and bigotry, the Church of 
Rome has often incited to persecutions, which its 
priesthood has headed. But when driven from other 
countries, the Jews, though caged up within the 
Ghetto (which originally was intended as a measure of 
protection to them), and surrounded by penal laws, 
have often found rest and shelterin Rome. At present, 
their number within the States of the Church amounts 
to 9,237. Still, it is by no means where they are most 
protected that they are found in largest proportion. 
Their influx into Roumania (Moldo-Wallachia) may be 
accounted for by the proximity of Russia and Austria, 
by the escape of conscripts, and by the exceedingly 
loose state of the law in a land where money proves so 
mighty a talisman with officials, high and low. But 
this scarcely explains their continuance, to the number 
of 115,840, in a country so notorious by its recent 
persecutions. From Russian Poland escape is not so 
easy. It is remarkable that in Warsaw, where it is 
said to be scarcely safe for an Israelite to show himself 
during the Easter festivities, one in every three in- 
habitants should be Jewish. Thus much for Polish 
love of liberty, and thus far a partial insight into the 
reasons why Polish reyolutions—which are of classes, 
not of principles—are not likely to prove successful. 
The subjoined table may assist the reader in forming 
an adequate idea of the relative proportions of Jews 
and Gentiles. In round numbers we reckon :— 







Throughout the World .....006 1 Jew ..:... in 1,500 inhabitants. 
PION <cicscsctssvceosemeeras 1 Jew...... in 3,000 os 
In Greece ... etece 1 JEW 2.000. in 900 ” 
In Britain 1 Jew...... in 700 ” 
In Italy .. - 1 Jew...... in 700 ” 
In France o 1 Jew... in 500 ” 
Be OI vecccssecccccccunnbabscsece 1 Jew...... in 90 ” 
eA ee in 52 ” 
In Turkey... « FEO icin in 53 ” 
In Austria... © 1 OW cesces in 32 » 
In Algiers and 5: SANE vasven in 10 9 


BAY TART oc seis cscnccncvncvooses 1 Jew...... in 32 ”» 
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no ere ae a. tion, coupled with an unwillingness to leave the reli- 
In Warsaw (aboul)......-..... 1Jew...... in 8 rs gion of their fathers without being convinced of the 
In Jerusalem ..........seseesesees 1 Jew...... in 2 o truth of another. In sad earnest, secdern Judaism, 


Jerusalem has about 9,000 Jews, Safed 3,000, Tiberias 
1,500, Hebron 500, Joppa 200, &c., the total in the 
Holy Land amounting, as before stated, to between 
15,000 and 16,000. 

Besides the Hebrew, of which, however, a very large 
proportion know little more than the rudiments, or 
than is sufficient to follow, not to understand, the 
liturgy, the Jews, though scattered over the face of 
the world, cultivate chiefly three languages. These are 
the Arabic, the Spanish, andtheGerman. Perhaps we 
ought to add, as very largely known, a fourth, or, 
rather, a patois, the Jewish, which consists of a selec- 
tion from all dialects, the basis being a corrupt Ger- 
man, with frequent intermixture of Hebrew and 
Aramaic words and phrases. This patois adapts itself 
to many uses, social, sacred, and gay, being also 
specially suited to the innumerable, and often clever 
stories, anecdotes, and witticisms, in which the pent- 
up popular mind delights, but which it would be 
well-nigh impossible to translate into Gentile lan- 
guage. It has also a printed literature of its own, 
which consists chiefly of absurd legends and tales 
for the religious edification of women, and of ‘‘ the 
ignorant and unlearned.” To this debasing litera- 
ture there have, however, of late been added a num- 
ber of Christian tracts, and, if we mistake not, 
even a translation of the Scriptures. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that writings like those to which we 
haye just alluded, must be carefully distinguished 
from the magntficent displays of genius and learning, 
only too little known, with which the Jews have, in 
all ages and countries, enriched almost every depart- 
ment of literature and branch of science. 

It may seem strange that the Jews, being mere 
units among the thousands of Gentiles around, should 
have preserved alike their mental and physical peculi- 
arities. The absence of crime among them, and the 
marked presence of so many social and private virtues 
—as kindliness, charity, reverence, affectionateness, 
and sobriety—are well known. So are that quickness 
and clearness, that adaptation and perseverance, that 
endurance and diligence, which have constituted no 
inconsiderable elements in their success. These are 
characteristics common to the race. 
servable still are those peculiarities of outward appcar- 
ance, which everywhere mark out the Jew. Although 
painful to state and unpleasant to hear, it is undoubt- 
edly true that many of the so-called ‘‘ reforming” or 
Western Jews would fain escape such recognition. A 
large proportion regard it rather as their misfortune 
than as their privilege to have descended from Abra- 
ham. Loud and earnest as their public protestations 
to the contrary are, many bclonz to Judaism from the 
accident of birth morc than irox: the choice of convic- 
tion. This, no doubt, isin zrcat part due to the con- 
tumely still attaching to the Jewish name. But it 
must also in part be attributed to the character of 
modern Judaism, which really offers to the heart no 
equivalent to compensate for the disadvantages it 
entails. Upon non-talmudical, and, if we may use 
the expression without offence, upon non-Mosaic 
Jews, its hold can only be that of historical connec- 
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wanting all positive, distinctive elements, has, strictly 
speaking, no reason of being. What do reforming 
Jews believe in, or hope for, that, say Unitarian Chris- 
tians, do not believe in or hope for? Theirs is really 
not Judaism, nor is it the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment; it has nothing which in principle, and very 
little which in practice, distinguishes it from a modi- 
fied Deism. Yet, however disagreeable the recognition 
of their Jewish descent may be to some, it is easily 
made. Not that all Jews have the same cast of fea- 
tures. In point of fact, we distinguish two types, the 
extreme of the one being of exceeding, almost ideal 
beauty—pensive, sad, spiritual, and noble ; that of the 
other being almost equally repugnant, and culminat- 
ing in what we might almost term a Judas expres- 
sion. Between these two extremes, of course, every 
variety and modification of beauty and ugliness are to 
be found. In general, the hair is either black or red, 
the nose peculiarly formed, the lips slightly swelling, 
the chin prominent, the colour pale, the stature small 
—an air of dreamy sadness pervading the face, as if 
the ploughshare of sorrows had graven on the nation 
its furrows long and deep. 

Scientific observers haye noted certain physical 
peculiarities in the structure of the body, among the 
Jews. According to the well-known anatomist, Schultz, 
of St. Petersburg, they differ from all the other races 
inhabiting the Russian empire. A comparison has 
shown that whereas the average height of the other 
races amounts to between 66°15 and 68-16 inches, that 
of the Jews is only 64°46. Again, while in general 
the width of the body, when the arms are fully 
stretched out, exceeds its height by about eight inches, 
the opposite is the case with the Jews, where the width 
falls often to one inch below the height. In the negro 
races the trunk constitutes 32 per cent. of the height of 
the whole body, in other races, 34 per cent., in the 
Jews 36 per cent. Lastly, while ordinarily the peri- 
neum is about the middle of the body, in the Jewish 
race it occupies a lower position, being about 5 per 
cent. beneath its place in other races. 

Some interesting pathological observations have also 
been made. It appears that the Jews suffer compara- 
tively rarely from diseases of the respiratory organs, 


accommodating themselves to vicissitudes of climate 
and temperature. From certain diseases they enjoy 
almost complete immunity. Among infantile disorders 
of this class, we reckon hydrocephalus and croup; 
among those affecting all ages, typhus and the pesti- 
lence. During the middle ages, their freedom from the 
epidemics which ravaged Europe was attributed by the 
populace to incantation, or, more frequently, to their 
poisoning the wells from which the Gentiles drank. 
Accordingly, it often gaye rise to the most terrible 
persecutions. In our own days, also, it has been 
observed that Jewish communities, however poor, 
crowded, and contravening our modern hygienic rules, 
suffer comparatively very little from cholera and 
other epidemics. In our opinion, this is only partially 
accounted for by their careful selection of meats, both 
as to kind and quality, by their laws concerning puri- 
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fication (which could only operate to a very limited 
extent), or even by their general sobriety. The chief 
reason must be sought in their physical conformation, 
or, taking a higher view of it, in the ultimate destiny 
of the race to which that conformation is subservient, 
and in the blessing and watchful care of the God of 
their fathers, not withdrawn from them even in their 
dispersion, On the other hand, there are disorders of 
a lighter kind, to which the Jews seem peculiarly 


of the city of Frankfort between the years 1846 and 
1848 :— 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF MORTALITY AMONG JEWS AND GENTILES. 





liable, such as cutaneous diseases, hypochondriasis, 
hysterical and nervous affections, and obstructions of , 


the portal system. Of late, mania has become moro | 


common, especially in certain localities, owing, it is | 
supposed, to frequent intermarriages. | 

The last, but perhaps the most remarkable physical | 
peculiarity to which we shall call attention, is the| 
comparatively large ratio of increase and the longevity | 
of the Jewish race. Assuming its present numbers to | 
amount, in round figures, to close upon nine millions, 
their rate of increase has indeed fallen far short of what 
it had been in Biblical, and even in post-Biblical times. 
As standard of comparison, we possess here three data, 
of which two at least are perfectly trustworthy. We 
know that during the four centuries of their stay in 
Egypt, notwithstanding oppression and persecution, 
their numbers increased from 70 to about 2,400,000. 
This is a very large ratio, even taking into account 
well-known climatic influences, and, above all, the 
fact that to these seventy individuals, a considerable 
number of slayes and dependants must, no doubt, ve 
added. 

Our second datum is the census taken by command 
of David, from which it appears that during the four 
centuries succeeding the Exodus, the nation had 
grown from 2,400,000 to about five anda half millions. 
Bearing in mind the long unsettled state of the 
country, and the many wars, this appears very satis- 
factory, especially as the census was by no means 
complete. The third notice to which reference may be 
made is of much later date, being derived from the 
Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela, who, towards the 
close of the twelfth century, visited his countrymen. 
The numbers mentioned by him as inhabiting Meso- 
potamia, Persia, Media, and the adjoining districts, 
seem almost fabulously large, not to speak of the 
independent Jewish tribes, described as inhabiting 
the mountains, having their own chiefs, and said to 
be descended from Dan, Zebulon, and Naphtali, of 
whom Benjamin of Tudela had heard from his co- 
religionists in Persia. Compared with such numbers, 
the present rate of increase seems small, though it is 
much larger than that of the nations around. Thus, 
while, for example, in Algiers, not only the European, 
but even the native population is said to be decreasing, 
the Jews continue to show an excess of births over 
deaths. Again, Dr. Pressel states that in his own 
district the number of Jewish to Gentile births stands 
related as 5°5 to 3°8. Connected with this is another re- 
markable fact, brought out in the ecclesiastical regis- 
ters of Prussia, from which it appears, that whereas 
among Gentiles 143 children were still-born in 100,000, 
that proportion among the Jews amounted to only 89. 
In reference to the comparative mortality of Jews and 
Gentiles, we subjoin the following table, drawn up 
by Neufville, and derived from the official registers 
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From this table it appears that the balance of 
general longevity is largely in favour of the Jews. 
In infancy the death-rate among the Gentiles is more 
than double that among the Jews. Among adults, 
the largest proportion of deaths occurs among 
Gentiles at the ages of from 20 to 29, being 6:2 per 
cent., among Jews at from 70 to 74, the rate being 
11:4 per cent. Then we have the next largest death- 
rate among Gentiles at the ages of from 65 to 69, 
the proportion being 6 per cent., while among Jews 
the percentage for old age is much larger. Theso 
comparisons might be easily multiplied. The total 
result may be expressed, with Pressel, as follows :— 

of Gentiles of Jews. 
. At 6 years 11 months ... At 28 years 3 morths, 


.. At 36 years 6 months ... At 53 years 1 month, 
. At 59 years 10 months... At 71 years. 
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These computations are borne out by the ecclesias- 
tical registers of Prussia, between the years 1823 and 
1841. From these it appears, that there died on an 
average, annually—onein 34 Gentiles, and only onein 
46 Jews. Reached the age of 14—among Gentiles, 
44°5 per cent., among Jews, 50 per cent. Reached 
the age of 70—among Gentiles, 12 per cent, among 
Jews 20 per cent. 

Lastly, the learned French physician, Dr. M. Levy, 
has recently computed that the average duration of 
life among the Gentiles is 26 years, and among the 
Jews 37. 

However imperfect our statistics, the results from 
those at our command must have appeared very re- 
markable. Perhaps some of our readers may, on 
general grounds derived from Scripture history and 
prophecy, have anticipated them, though they could 
scarcely have been prepared for their demonstration 
in present times and under existing circumstances. We 
can only repeat that no explanation, derived from the 
eastern origin, the habits, or the religious ordinances 
of the Jews, is sufficient to account for all the facts of 
the case. As their past history, so their present con- 
tinuance is a mystery, which we firmly believe can 
only be solved by a reference to their future destiny. 
Israel has been and will continue a peculiar people. 
Even in their dispersion the prophetic utterance con- 
cerning them still holds true: ‘‘ Lo, the people shall 
dwell alone, and shall not be reckoned among the 
nations.” ALFRED EDERSHEM, 
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A NARRATIVE SERMON. 
REPORTED BY A CHANCE HEARER. 


In a Dissenting chapel into which I happened to 
turn a few Sundays ago, I heard a sermon, of which 
the design, at least, struck me as so original that I 
took notes of the discourse. 


My friends, said the preacher, we hear a great 
deal now-a-days about the dulness of sermons. Per- 
haps the blame does not all rest with those who 
preach them. There are bad hearers as well as bad 
speakers. However, no good will come from bandy- 
ing words between the prosy pulpit and the sleepy 


pew. Iam going to try an experiment. I shall take | 
no text—at any rate, at starting. Text-taking, per- 
haps, has something to do with the unattractiveness | 
of sermons of which you complain. Instead of letting | 


a verse speak to you of itself in its fresh, full beauty, 


we pull it in pieces, as botanists dissect a flower—not | 





her daughter opened a girls’ school in the town. The 
daughter was a very beautiful, amiable girl, and 
Edward fell in love with her. They went to the same 
church, and she often took her pupils for a walk along 
the willow-fringed river-bank. But Frederick had 
seen her also, and soon made her acquaintance. She 
did not like him; but her mother was proud at first 
to have the rich young maltster always calling at her 
house. However, instead of offering marriage, he 
had the insolence to propose to take the young lady 
under his protection; and then the widow quickly 
shut her door in his face. She was not the first to 
publish the reason, but it soon got abroad, through 
the infamous representation of it which he was 
cowardly enough to make, and, when the truth came 
out, the townspeople ventured to cry shame on Mr. 
Frederick Maine, rich as he was. That and his failure 


always so skilfully. A great many of our texts also, | together made him hate the widow and her daughter. 


I must own, have little more to do with our sermons | 
than the mottoes written on sealed envelopes have to | 


Shortly after this, Edward’s father died, leaving him 
hardly any money, and a mortgaged mill. He had 


do with prize-essays. Almost any other text would | his mother and two sisters also to support. Imme- 


do as well. The sermon does not grow out of the 
text like a tree from the root; but is hung on it like 
a cloak upon a peg. What I am going to do is this: 


instead of preaching you a sermon, I will tell you a) 
story. After all, it is only what He who spake as |, 


never man spake often did; and perhaps some 
whom even the Sermon on the Mount left untouched 
were moved by the Prodigal Son and the.Good Sama- 
ritan. My story, however, is to be no parable, but a 
plain narrative of facts. 

In the town in which I spent my youth and had 
my first charge, there were two cousins, Frederick 
and Edward—Maine, let us call them. I went to 
school with them, and therefore knew them well. 
Frederick’s father was a brewer and maltster,—a 
great man in that little place. His brother, Ed- 
ward’s father, owned and worked a watermill, an 
old tumble-down building of timber, that stood on 
the little stream which flowed past the town. The 
house was no grander than the mill—merely a 
one-storied, rambling cottage. The miller, there- 
fore, was a great many rungs lower than the malt- 
ster in local estimation. The maltster had one of 
the handsomest houses in the place, kept his carriage, 
and was a magistrate beside. But the two cousins 
went to the same school. Frederick was a quick, 
dashing fellow, and looked down on Edward, who was 
not only so much poorer than himself, but not so 
quick, or so daring either. But Edward did his best 
to make up for his lack of talent by perseverance, and 
he was far better-hearted than his cousin. After they 
left school, there was very little intercourse between 
them. Frederick wore fine clothes, and followed the 
hounds; whilst Edward learnt his father’s business 
in a floury jacket. When Frederick was just twenty- 
one, Ais father died, and left him everything. There 
were no other children, and his mother had been for 
some years dead. He became grander than ever then, 
and seemed to think that everybody in the place 
should bow to his will. About this time a widow and 





diate matrimony was out of the question, but he was 
afraid of losing his Mary, and, being now his own 
master, he proposed and was accepted. Frederick for 
a long time had almost ignored his cousin, but when 
he heard of the engagement, he included Edward also 
in his hate. He was determined to prevent the mar- 
riage if possible—to cripple Edward in his business, 
and to drive the widow from the town. His position 
enabled him to do both a good deal of injury. The 
school fell off, and Edward began to fear that if he 
waited until he was a free man in money matters, his 
marriage would never take place. At last the widow 
found that she must give up her house. Edward then 
proposed that the marriage should take place at once, 
and that she should come to live at the mill. The 
young people were married, but the widow refused to 
burden the already overladen mill-cottage with an- 
other inmate. She applied for and obtained a situation 
in the town which just then fell vacant. There isa 
ruined old castle in the town, with a library and a 
room for the county magistrates, and the keepership 
of this is given to some respectable woman who is glad 
to get a small salary and free lodging. Even this 
trifling post, the maltster did his, worst to prevent the 
old lady from securing; but the county magistrates 
looked somewhat shyly on Mr. Frederick Maine, and 
paid no heed to his insinuations. 

Whoever might look shyly on him, however, he 
prospered. He married a woman of fortune, had a 
family of fine healthy children, extended his business 
in the town, andengaged in speculations at a distance, 
all of which succeeded. He was a bad man, but he 
got on, as we say. Itis strange to me to hear those 
who profess to be followers of Him who had not 
where to lay his head, lived all his life on alms, and 
died a conyict’s death, talking, as we often do hear 
professing Christians talking in these money-worship- 
ping days, as if worldly success were per sea sign of 
heavenly favour. Poverty they seem to look upon as 
a proof of irreligion. They talk to their poor friends 
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from a height of moral as well as social pride, and 
counsel them to “ give their hearts to God,” as if they 
were recommending a ten per cent. investment. But 
I must not forget that I promised not to preach a 
sermon. Edward and his wife acknowledged God 
with humble, unobtrusive piety, but the mill and its 
belongings did not thrive. The doctor was almost 
always in the house. Edward’s mother and sisters 
were all invalids. Mary had a hard time of it, with 
hor little family growing up around her, and her 
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husband, in spite of his efforts to look cheerful when 
he came indoors, sometimes seeming quite knocked 
down by the money cares that were thickening round 
him. And yet there was happiness in the little home 
beside the green rumbling mill-wheel. Each of the 
inmates loved all the rest, and the old believed, and 
the young were taught to believe, that God is good, 
and Jesus infinitely merciful, however dark our 
narrow little span of mortal life may be. 

Still from. Frederick Maine’s point of view, it may 


























seem that his cousin’s family did not possess so much 
happiness that he should wish to make it less. But 
he did. His cousin’s honest love had been preferred 
to his illicit passion, and his wounded yanity caused 
him to cherish rancorous spite. He succeeded at last 
in getting the mortgage of the mill into his hands, 
and then, after a brief sham show of grace to save 
appearances, suddenly foreclosed it. The lichened, 
flour-dusted weather-boards of the old mill were 
plastered over with auctioneers’ bills, and Edward 


| and his wife and children had to turn out to seek a 
new home with only a few pounds to help them to it. 
The mother and sisters by that time were sleeping in 
the shadow of the old red, ivy-clad, siege-shattered 
church, within which the poor miller had first met his 
wife. 

Edward determined to emigrate. Some friends 
supplemented his scanty stock of money, and he took 
steerage passages in a Port-Phillip-bound vessel lying 
alongside the jetty of the London Docks. It was the 
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time of the great Australian gold rush. Dearly as 
she loved her daughter, and her grand-children, the 
old lady at the Castle could not muster up courage to 
take a sea voyage with them. She cried over them 
in her little, thick-walled, small-windowed room, and 
when they had lingeringly gone out beneath the great 
Norman arch below, the poor sobbing old woman 
tottered up to the top of the eastle to get a last diim 
view of them as they crossed the Castle Bailey. We 
could see her holding on by the little tree that grows 
amongst the wall-flowers on the ragged red and grey 
walls, and waving her handkerchief. Just then I 
had got my call to London, and had happened 
to be paying my farewell visit to the widow (we 
were very good friends, though I was a Noncon- 
formist) when the Maines came to say good-bye. I 
came up to town in the same train with them, and 
saw them off. I can remember how scared the 
children looked when they went down into the ’tween- 
decks, and could not find any plaee to rest in. Car- 
penters were still knocking up the rough deal bunks, 
and everywhere there was a litter of boxes and 
bundles, filters, tinware, pillows, mattresses, tools, 
tool-baskets, and shavings. The mill-cottage had not 
been a luxurious home, but it was neat, and clean, 
and quiet, and familiar, and must have seemed a 
palace to the youngsters as they remembered it, in 
contrast with that strange, noisy, dirty chaos. I 
waited until the ship had been fairly warped into the 
river. WhenI last saw my old séhoolmate, he was 
cheerily waving his hand over the bulwarks, with his 
still beautiful wife hanging on his other arm. Most 
heartily I wished them ‘‘ good luck,” but I had small 
expectation that they would get it. The yellow 
river-fog swallowed them up, and I saw them no 
more. 

The one letter I received from Edward did not raise 
my hopes in reference to his prospects. He said that 
he had come just too late to find employment in Mel- 
bourne—that he had tried right and left for work, 
in company with crowds of competitors. He de- 
scribed the misery of life in that Dismal Swamp of 
dirt, dissipation, and destitution, Canvas Town; and 
half-despairingly added that his only chance was to 
work his way up gradually to the diggings as a 
labourer on the roads. 

When I next visited the little town, about a year 
afterwards, I inquired after the widow, and found that 
she was dead. . She had been deprived of her situa- 
tion—after all, through Frederick Maine’s influence— 
and had died in the workhouse. Haman ‘had now no 
Mordecai, and went on prospering. He became the 
most public man our little town had ever produced. 
I constantly saw his name in lists of directors of all 
kinds of banks and companies, and, just before his 
fall came, he had received a requisition to stand 
for the borough at the next election. It was 
Black Friday brought him down—that gloomy day 
of which some of you have bitter memories. The great 
house fell in Lombard Street, and all over the king- 
dom—all over the world—the shock of its fall brought 
other houses, big and little, down with it. Frederick 





Maine was utterly ruined, in character as well as 
purse. When I next visited the little town, he and 
his had vanished from it. His prosperity had melted 
like a gold and purple cloud, but every one was still 
speaking evilof him. He ought to be in the county 
jail, they said. His utter ruin did not satisfy the 
craving for vengeance of the many small shareholders 
in his schemes the little town had furnished. Disap- 
pointed greed is very cruel. At any rate, he should 
have been left to starve, they said—his cousin was 
half-fool, half-knaye, to give him the means to leaye 
the country. I learnt, for the first time, then, that 
Edward had paid a flying visit to England. After all, 
he had thriven in Victoria—not making a huge for- 
tune, indeed, but securing enough and to spare. Le 
and his wife had come to England to see whether they 
could find the widow and carry her back with them to 
Melbourne. The way in which Frederick Maine had 
behaved to her was not likely to soften their hearts 
towards him. To them and theirs he had done cruel 
wrongs. It would have been ‘‘natural,” as we 
phrase it, if they had-exulted a little over the exchange 
of fortune between them and their enemy. At any 
rate, no one would have ealled them unnatural if they 
had left him to get out of his troubles as best he could. 
But they had not so learned Christ. He had taught 
them to forgive, and to show their forgiveness more 
practically than by mere words. Edward, with Mary’s 
full consent, went to.see his cousin, who was hiding 
in his own house. "When he had last knocked at the 
door—going to beg for more time to raise the money 
to clear off his mortgage—Edward remembered that 
a saucy flunkey had almost slammed it in his face. 
Things were very different now. One of his cousin’s 
daughters timidly held the door ajar, and whilst he 
was explaining who he was, a bailiff slipped from his 
lurking-place, pushed before him, and thrust in his 
foot. The issue of the visit was that Edward promised 
his cousin to provide him, as soon as his bankruptcy 
business was settled, with means to carry himself and 
his family across the seas and start him afresh in a 
new country. They went, I believe, to America. 

And now I will tell you why I have told you this 
story. ‘Last week, when selecting a subject for my 
sermon, I determined to take for my text this beauti- 
ful passage :—‘‘ Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy. 
But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them ‘that hate you, 
pray for them which despitefully use you, and 
persecute you; that ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven: for he maketh the sun 
to rise on the eyil and the good, and sendeth rain 
on the just and the unjust.” Well, as I turned the 
words over in my mind, the thought occurred to me— 
What can I say about them that they dv not say for 
themselves far better than I could say it? Shall I 
not merely weaken them if I try to expound them ? 


The best illustration of the lesson, perhaps, will be an - 


instance of its practice by flesh-and-blood, common- 
place people living now. That is why I hayo given 


you this little history of my two old companions. 
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ETERNAL LIFE. 
Part II. 


At that we said in the conclusion of our first 
Part* throws light on the eternal life in heaven, 
which we come to consider in the latter part of the 
yorse, ‘‘I will dwell in the house of the Lord for 
ever.” Whether David himself actually meant to 
refer to it, is open to reasonable doubt. Certain, how- 
ever, it is that he had been divinely instructed about 
it, and some of the most beautiful of his psalms anti- 
cipate its blessedness in language which Christians, 
looking back at their Lord’s resurrection, can gladly 
aud consistently use. But it is one of the features of 
the inspired word, that it contains depth within depth 
of the divine doctrine, well beneath well of the living 
water ; and it is hardly possible for a Christian to utter 
these words without declaring the blessed hope of the 
glorious appearing to be his own. Heayen is spoken 
of here under three points of view,—as a home, as a 
permanent home, as a home in the presence of God. 
It isto be a house, not a tent; a home, not alodging; 
the no longer secing through a glass darkly, but the 
beholding as with open face the vision of God. 

Now, eternal life in heayen is plainly but a continu- 
ation and a development of eternal life on earth. It 
will be the same in the essence of its character, in the 
motive of its service, in the substance of its joys, in 
the nature of its glory. It will be different, for there 
will be no mortal body to hamper its action, no sinful 
nature to interrupt its progress; in perfect liberty, 
and in entire security, with energies that will never be 
exhausted, with opportunities that will never be thrown 
away, it will expand in the glorified soul through the 
eternal ages, to the praise of God and the joy of men. 

The character of heaven will be the perfect unalloyed 
love of sinless and glorified beings. Dwelling in love, 
we shall, in the full sense of the word, dwell in God, 
and God in us. The noblest aspirations of the re- 
generate man will then have their full satisfaction ; 
and if there will still be something left to wish for, if 
in the fulness of joy at God’s right hand, faith and 
hope shall still hold their place, and fulfil their func- 
tions in the human soul, faith will be the joyful and 
humble sense of dependence on God and Christ, who 
there as here will be the spiritual food, the source of 
life and power to his glorified creatures, the hope will 
be of an ever-increasing capacity to love God as Ie 
deserves, of ever-growing powers to prove and use that 
love in obedience to the Divine Will. At present it is 
almost impossible to conceive ourselves loving God 
and each other perfectly; to haye every motive of 
service, every spring of feeling, every throb of zeal 
rooted and grounded in love, which self shall not spoil, 
and pride shall not tarnish. In heayen, dwelling in 
an atmosphere of love, to which each contributes, and 
of which each receives, we shall behold Him, who is 
the sun from whom our light comes, the king from 
whom our royalty comes, the priest who gives us our 
priesthood, the Lamb who has bought us our salvation; 
and the more we gaze the more we shall love: and our 
growth in love will be as infinite as God. For we 
cannot do more than love God: there is no higher 
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duty, and there is no greater bliss. The true idea of 
the character of heayen must be that of love; tho 
only question about it is the question of degree. God 
is love Himself: and so far as we resemble Him, we 
shall be love likewise; and as if to show that love is 
worship, and worship is love, the inspired account of 
heayen is, that there shall benotemple there. Perfect 
love can adore and worship without signs and symbols; 
the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb shall be tho 
temple thereof. 

Love being the character, nay, the very nature of 
heaven, it is clear that the service and occupation of 
heaven will be the simple outgoing and satisfying 
of that love, in whatever can serve, and please, and 
glorify Him on whom it is bestowed. To know God’s 
will, must then be instantly and joyfully to fulfil it; and 
independently of the new means (that may then be 
vouchsafed) of spiritual fellowship, and of divine com- 
munications (about which none of us can do more than 
guess and speculate), we are quite sure, that there 
will be no moral hindrance, as there too often is now, 
to ascertaining it, through our own unwillingness to 
perform it when known; by intuition we shall dis- 
cover his good pleasure ; and by the unerring instinct 
of our nature we shall hasten to fulfil it. For there 
will be no law in heaven. Law, as St. Paul tells us, 
is only for the lawless and disobedient. When it is 
our meat and drink to do God’s will, we shall stan 
in no more need of a code from Sinai. Walking in 
the spirit, we shall be delivered from the letter. When 
the blessed will of God is written in our hearts, and 
absorbed into our wills, and apparent to our minds, 
and supreme in our consciences, we shall not want 
teachers to teach us, ‘‘ for all shall know Him from tho 
least to the greatest ;’’ and pains and penalties will be 
needed no longer, when perfect love has cast out fear. 

What that service shall be, we can only conjecture, 
we may not presume to declare. But death cannot 
interrupt our spiritual existence, and will certainly be 
unable to affect either our mental powers, or our con- 
stitutional gifts, or our moral character. Nay it is 
not even conceivable that the capacities we possess 
here, with so much to hamper their exercise, and mar 
their improvement, and check their progress, and dis- 
appoint their efforts, should be either suspended or 
diminished merely through our entrance into another 
state of being, which may be reasonably likened to a 


| man’s entering cn mature life after the discipline and 


pupillage of school. We are justified therefore in think- 
ing it at least probable that our service in heayen may 
not be altogether unconnected with our employments 
on earth; and that the powers and qualities, and gifts 
and talents entrusted to us here, will according to 
the use and improvement we have made of them 
decide our work and position for us in the kingdom of 
the Father. For it is by no means of so much con- 
sequence what a man does as howhe does it. His 
calling does not so much ennoble him, as he his call- 
ing. Accuracy, perseverance, conscientiousness, pa- 
tience, industry, are all immortal and invaluable pro- 





perties of human character ; and when the king comes 
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to take account of his servants, each servant’s character 
and powers will at the end of his earthly career 
come up to judgment, not for condemnation, but for 
scrutiny; not only in reference to the past, but also 
to the future. Surely it is a noble and elevating 
reflection, one moreover to give much consolation and 
light about many otherwiseunintelligiblecircumstances 
in the providential government of God, that nothing 
we do or suffer now that pleases God, can be lost, or 
go unrewarded and forgotten. Humble diligence, un- 
complaining patience, cheerful self-denial, unworldly 
simplicity, are seen of God, if neglected by men; and 
though in this world the man who takes most care of 
himself generally gets the best of it, in the next 
world, he who thinks most of God and his brother will 
then be found the truly wise man; and in the day 
when God makes up his jewels to set in his Son’s 
diadem, not necessarily those who have filled the 
highest places, or won the most applause, shall shine 
forth then with the most resplendent brightness, but 
those also shall be very near the throne who have 
postponed the praise of men to the praise of God, who 
have preferred to do modest duties well, rather than 
important duties badly, whose courage has kept them 
poor, and whom plain spoken honesty has deprived of 
advancement, who have never suffered any earthly 
motive to blind their eyes to the seeking of God’s 
glory, or to blunt their hearts to the sense of his love. 
There will be many widows with their two mites set 
high up in the heavenly places; and many Demases only 
just letin. It will be seen then to have been better to 
have had only one pound to use, and to haye made two 
of it; than to have had five, and thrown them away. 
‘* Be sure—no earnest work 

Of any honest creature, howbeit weak, 

Imperfect, ill-adapted, fails so much, 

It is not gathered as a grain of sand, 

To’ enlarge the sum of human action used 

For carrying out God’s end. No creature works 

So ill, observe, that therefore he’s cashiered. 

The honest earnest man must stand and work ; 

The woman also; otherwise she drops 

At once below the dignity of man, 

Accepting serfdom. Free men freely work. 

Whoever fears God, fears to sit at ease.” 


That heaven is love, is a true key to the everlasting- 
ness of its duration. How, when once there, we can 
cease to love, cease (as has been observed already) to 
increase in loving, it is quite impossible to conceive. 
For as there will be nothing to disappoint us in God, 
so there will be nothing to tempt us in ourselves. 
The more we see of God, and learn of Him, and dwell 
with Him, the more we mustlove Him. His character 
will be increasingly revealed in all its perfection, His 
will in all its righteousness, His creation in all its 
wisdom, His redemption in all its fulness. And if 
there is nothing in Him to make our song flag, or our 
loyalty waver, or our love decay, or our service 
diminish, neither (through his sustaining grace) shall 
there be anything in us. In our glorified bodies, and 
in our sinless nature, we shall be more than ever the 
very dwelling-place of God. For the elect in glory 
sin will be even impossible. Faith shall never fail, 


hope shall never be disappointed ; and though our love 
will never burn with an ardour to satisfy us,—for he 
who thinks he loves God as much as He deserves, can 











hardly be said to love Him at all,—it shall no longer 
doubt itself for its insincerity, or accuso itself for its 
lukewarmness. That will be a glorious and an unself- 
ish security, in which the children of the resurrection 
shall rest themselves for ever in the everlasting arms, 
safe in the eternal purpose of Christ’s redeeming love 
made perfect, and fulfilling its own nature in teaching, 
and glorifying, and elevating, and beatifying all 
through eternity those whom the Father has given 
Him out of the world. 

The question of degrees in glory, incontestably 


established as it is by many passages of Scripture, is ‘ 


sometimes perplexing to those who are jealous of the 
doctrine of salvation by grace, and may be more clearly 
seen in the light of the undeniable fact, that with all 
imaginable varieties of freshness and power regenerate 
souls adore God. As a moral question, it is simply 
one of justice; that justice being a revelation of God’s 
unerring righteousness in recognising and rewarding 
the use of the grace He has himself bestowed. St. 
Paul and the penitent thief are equally sinners saved 
by grace, and enter heaven on the identical terms of 
God’s redeeming mercy; yet they shall have each their 
place, and their crown, and their work, and their glory, 
according to the fight they have fought, the course they 
have finished, and the faith they have maintained. 
Let us look at it, however, a moment longer in con- 
nection with the idea already maintained,—that the 
essence of eternal life in the soul is faith working by 
love. Only a regenerate soul—a soul, that is, with 
the Divine life implanted in it—can, in any real 
and sufficient sense, love God. As we love we obey. 
And if faith receives salvation, obedience earns glory. 
There are two accounts of the love of the regenerate 
soul; one finding it in God, the other rewarding it 
with God ; the one proclaiming our dependence, the 
other vindicating our responsibility. ‘‘ We love Him, 
because He first loved us,”—here is the first cause of 
man’s love to God, in God’s love to man. ‘If any 
man love me, he will keep my words, and my Father 
will love him,” ‘‘I loye them that love me, and 
those that seek me early shall find me,”’—here 
is the growth and increase of God’s love to man, 
made dependent on man’s love to God; God be- 
holding and rewarding the use of his own mercy 
by multiplying it on the faithful soul. Now, what 
is glory? In the deepest sense of the word, it is 
the manifestation of God’s image and character, shed 
abroad in our hearts now, as we are changed by his 
Spirit, ‘‘ from glory to glory ;” to be displayed at the 
Resurrection presently, when we shine forth as the 
sun, and death is swallowed up in victory. But 
the more we love now, the more we shall love then; 
the nearer we live to God now, the nearer we shall be 
to God then; the more we deny ourselves for his sake 
now, the more He will recompense us then ; the more 
we open our hearts to Him, and surrender our wills to 
Him now, the more He will glorify us hereafter. And 
the cause of this is at once the method and the instru- 
ment of fulfilling it. For nothing so expands and 
deepens our nature as true love, of any kind. But love 
to God has a special power of its own for making the 
heart bigger and deeper for Him to come in, and in- 
habit it, and fill it out of his fulness. The eye of the 
mind being enlarged to take in his truth, more and 
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more light shines in; the door of the heart being 
widened to receive his grace, God sends on it showers 
of blessing. The entire being is ever growing larger 
through the sanctifying influence of Divine love; and 
thus, through the unconscious agency of his own de- 


youtness, the Christian has “‘ grace for grace,” and yet | 


it is *‘ according to the measure of the gift of Christ.” 
For even God can give us only according to our capa- 
city of receiving. No vessel can be more than brim- 
ful; and though, when once in heaven, we may all 
be growing alike in our power of receiving more grace, 
and learning more truth, and rendering more service, 
and drinking more joy, entering heaven, we start, so 
to speak, with all possible varieties of moral stature 
and spiritual attainment—the stature and the attain- 
ments being fashioned when on earth. 

Howe, in his ‘‘ Blessedness of the Righteous,” has a 
noble passage, in which he contemplates innumerable 
multitudes of pure and happy creatures inhabiting 
and replenishing ample and spacious regions above, 
ignorant of nothing lawful, and pleasant to be known, 
curious to know nothing useless, endowed with a self- 
governing wisdom, yet with a noble freedom, all 
everywhere full of God, full of reverence and dutiful 
love, every one in his own eyes as nothing, self-con- 
sistent, ever free of all self-displeasure, all assured of 
their acceptance with God, all counting each other’s 
felicity their own, and every one’s enjoyment multi- 
plied so many thousand fold as he apprehends every 
one as perfectly pleased and happy as himself. 

Well may the Christian say as he ponders these noble 
thoughts, ‘‘O, what will it be to be there!” And if the 
joy is so rapturous, the rest so blessed, the company 
so edifying, the place so glorious, Christ visible, God 
near, death behind, judgment over, what is our hope 
of this glory, and what result does it produce in us; 
does it strengthen us for the duties of life, and con- 
sole us under its sorrows, making its losses light, and 
its gains trifling? Surely we Christians are but half 
awake; and the children of this world are still in their 
generation wiser than the children of light. There 


are treasures for us that we will hardly think of: a 
home that it is barely worth our while to prepare for; 
joys which we languidly taste; gifts which we sloth- 
fully use. Yet the night is far spent, the day is at 
| hand. We have slumbered and slept till our lamps 
are all but gone out; let us hasten to trim them, for 
the Bridegroom is coming. Surely, if we quite be- 
lieved about heaven all that the Bible tells us of it, 
| how humility would clothe us, and zeal inflame us, 
and the thought of our inheritance ennoble us, 
making us calm and brave as the sons of God! We 
should live with men now, heirs with us of a com- 
mon salvation, as those who hope presently to pass 
eternity together. Wherever we found souls without 
the divine knowledge, we should endeavour to say to 
them with zeal, and yet with wisdom, ‘‘ Come with 
us, and we will do you good.” ‘We should pray, be- 
lieving in prayer; we should work, for the time is 
short ; we should hate and resist sin in, at least, some- 
thing of the spirit in which we shall look back at it 
out of Paradise: sloth, and self-indulgence, and co- 
vetousness would seem even a treason against the 
Lord that bought us with his blood. 

Oh, then let us live for this glory, and wait for it, 
and do all we can to earn it, for our glory is our 
Master’s, and He is coming to be glorified in his saints, 
and admired in all them that believe. The more souls 
we can win for Him, the more He shall see of the 
travail of his soul and be satisfied. The greater the 
faith and patience that his servants manifest, the 
more evident the work of his Spirit before angels and 
men. It is but a very little while we have, at the 
; longest, in which to pray, to trust, to suffer, to labour ; 
_and much of it is gone already. Let us make tho 
| most of what is left ; redeeming the time because the 
| days are evil. And when the good Shepherd leads 
| his ransomed flock to pastures ever green, and waters 

ever still on the delectable mountains of the true land 
of promise, then we shall say from our hearts, as none 
can quite say, on this side of the river, ‘“‘It becometh 
¢ well the just to be thankful.” —AntTHony W. THOROLD. 
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THE Privy Council Committee, as the court of last resort, 

has given a clear and definite decision on the notorious 
St. Alban’s case. ‘This result is hailed with great satisfac- 
tion by earnest Protestants, as not only interposing a 
serious check to the progress of Romish practices, but as 
affording a practical proof that the Church of England is 
not to be regarded as that all-comprehensive mixture which 
it has been common to represent it, of diverse and even con- 
tradictory views on the most vital questions of religion. 
When the case was before the Court of Arches, the Judge, 
Sir Robert Phillimore, while deciding against the ritualists 
in some points, conceded others to them, and on one point 
where his decision was adverse, almost suggested the pos- 
sibility of evading the law. The Privy Council Committee, 
whose judgment was delivered by Lord Cairns, has decided 
every point against Mr. Mackonochie ; that is, it has decided 
against the legality of the elevation of the bread and wine 
during the prayer of consecration; against placing candles 
on the communion table when they are not needed for 
light ; against the ust of incense, and against the mixing of 
water with the wine. Besides this, the decision bears, that 
instead of all ceremonies being lawful which the Prayer- 
book does not prohibit, nothing is lawful which the Prayer- 
book does not expressly call for. And further—some would 


call this the unkindest cut of all—the whole costs of the 
action, amounting, it is said, to some £20,000, have been 
thrown on Mr. Mackonochie. 

Every one has been speculating on the probable results of 
this decision. On the one hand, the Protestant section of 
the Church naturally welcome the decision with great 
delight, as not only in itself a victory, but a victory that 
gives hope and impulse for further efforts against Romanis- 
ing tendencies. It is remarked, however, exultingly by 
their opponents, and a little anxiously by some of them- 
selves, that proceeding as the decision does on the principle 
that the requirements of the Prayer-book must be the stan- 
dard of practice, a closer conformity to the rubric must be 
adopted by the Evangelical clergy, and a nearer approach 
made, in some things, to the practice of the ritualists. All, 
however, are not of this opinion; for while Dr. Miller of 
Greenwich thinks this course inevitable, Mr. Ryle does not 
consider that it is so. On the other side, the ritualists 
appear by no means disposed to discontinue their efforts, 
or materially alter their position. Dr. Pusey complains of 
the stringency of the decision, as against Mr. Mackonochie, 
but thinks that as the judgment is only declaratory of what 
the law actually is, it does not affect the consciences of 
churchmen in itself. It pronounces one particular way of 
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declaring their belief in the real Presence unlawful, but 
there are many other ways in which the same thing may 
be done. The author of the “Christian Year’’ was no 
ritualist, yet he let it appear very clearly, when celebrat- 
ing the communion, that he believed in the real objective 
Presence. But if decisions should be given of equal strin- 
gency that would positively interfere with the manifesta- 
tion of belief in this doctrine, then, according to Dr. Pusey, 
the sooner the Church is disestablished the better. <A 
rumour was spread that a party of the ritualists were 
actually about to separate and form a Free Church. It 
appears, however, that for that rumour there is no present 
ground. The feeling of the ritualists seems to be, that 
this attempt to check the manifestation of their belief will 
only make them more earnest in clinging to the belief 
itself; and that as there are other methods without num- 
ber of manifesting their faith, and, as we may put it, of 
Romanising their worship, beyond the sphere of what has 
been declared unlawful, their policy is to push forward in 
these directions, abandoning the ground from which the 
Privy Council has warned them. ‘To this policy they seem 
to be addressing themselves so heartily, that the public are 
astonished to find, after a decision so thoroughly against 
them, how completely their churches and worship continue 
to retain their Nomanistic aspect. 

While, therefore, the decision is a serious blow to the 
ritualists, serious in itself, and still more serious as indi- 
cating the probable complexion of future decisions, we shall 
not obtain a correct view of the results that are likely to 
flow from it, unless we consider what may be the effect, on 
the rituulists themselves, of this and similar checks? If the 
ritualists were merely a few fantastic persons, indulging a 
grotesque taste in worship after a fashion of their own, it is 
probable enough that a run of adverse decisions in the 
supreme courts would cure them of their propensities, or 
drive them into quieter modes of indulging them. But it is 
too plain that many of them are embarked heart and soul 
in the cause ; that the intensity of strong religious emotion 
is at work in not a few hearts, but that this emotion, mis- 
directed as it unhappily is, instead of urging them to prize 
for themselves, and to offer to others, the simple truths and 
the simple worship of the Gospel, constrains them to cling 
to mysteries embodied in all manner of symbols, and to be- 
lieve that it is by these only that men can be saved. The 
whole spirit of the system goes to foster this impression ; it 
throws the soul into the most susceptible moods, and then 
presses with overwhelming force the inseparable connection 
between these mysteries and all manner of saving good; 
making the creed of those who deny the connection appear 
bare and cold as atheism itself, and their ability to exercise 
religious influence over other men an utter impossibility. If 
a considerable number of the ritualists are men of this type, 
adverse decisions will but rouse their zeal. In the course 
of the controversy in Scotland tive-and-twenty years ago, 
that ended in the formation of the Free Church, nothing 
had a greater effect in rousing enthusiasm than the adverse 
decisions of the civil courts. Falling one after another 
with marvellous rapidity, they seemed as if they would 
stamp out every principle that was struggling for recogni- 
tion ; but instead of this, the antagonism which they roused 
helped to create the unexampled enthusiasm which made 
the Free Church commence its existence with such remark- 
able vigour. It is comparatively little reliance, therefore, 
that can be placed on the decisions of the courts. If they 
discourage in one direction, they may give vigour in 
another. It looks as if the war would be long and scrious. 
We seem to be but on the threshold of it. Great may be 
the changes to be witnessed in England before the dove with 
the olive leaf is again seen hovering over her. <All Christian 
people have the deepest interest in the struggle, and the 
strongest reason to pray that the friends of truth may be 
wisely guided, and greatly helped in the momentous warfare 
that seems to lie before them. 


']‘WO samples happen to have come under our notice to- 

gether, illustrating the opposite views and tendencies 
that are now hastening towards deadly collision. One is 
brought before us in a critique of a book entitled “The 
Services of the Church, with Rubrical Directions according 











to the use of the illustrious Church of Sarum ;” which pro. 
fesses to be ‘an endeavour to gather up the fragments of 
that venerable rite which was bound up with the spiritual 
life of our forefathers for upwards of one thousand years,” 
Very valuable are these fragments. Fancy what the 
spiritual life of the present century has lost by not having 
in use the form “for the blessing of candles.’ “ Vouch- 
safe, we beseech thee, to bl+-ess and sanc-+tify these can- 
dles.”” If that form had been in use, would Lord Cairns 
and the Privy Council have dared to order the candles to be 
removed? So also there is a form for consecrating ashes. 
“* Vouchsafe to bl+-ess and sanc-++tify these ashes;’’ be- 
sides which, they are to be carefully sprinkled with holy 
water. But there are forms for exorcising as well as bless- 
ing. There is sa/¢t, for example, a very valuable thing when 
duly exorcised, but otherwise very liable to lose its savour. 
So let the priest say, ‘I exorcise thee, creature of salt, by 
the liv-+-ing, tr--ue, and ho-+-ly God, . . . . and may every 
delusion and wickedness, and every cunning deceit of the 
devil, and every unclean spirit, take flight and depart from 
the place wherein thou art sprinkled.’ This is all very 
well, but it is only a negative process. ‘“'Then shall the 
priest bless the salt on this wise... . that whatsoever is 
touched or sprinkled therewith may be freed from all un- 
cleanness, and from all attacks of spiritual wickedness.” 
Holy water plays a very conspicuous part in this service- 
book. In fact, there would be no getting on comfortably 
without it,—it is always in request. 

Turning to another critique, we are introduced to a work 
on ‘* The Continuity of Scripture,” by William Page Wood. 
Its author has since been raised to the highest honours of 
his profession, and, under the title of Lord Hatherley, is 
now Lord Chancellor. For the past thirty years, we are 
told, the Lord Chancellor has been labouring as a Sunday 
School teacher, and an address presented to him on his re- 
cent elevation, by inhabitants of Westminster, testifies to the 
active interest which he has taken in schools, hospitals, and 
churches. When he presents himself in the field of litera- 
ture, it is interesting to observe that the work is in support 
and illustration of the Bible. The author has learned 
from its pages the same great lessons that are available 
alike for the poorest and the greatest of human beings, 
and clings to the old way of salvation by grace, which, 
in all Christian ages, the Holy Spirit has taught men 
to prize. “The Bible does not merely tell men what 
they ought to be, and leave them there, but teaches them 
how and for what purpose they were created; it tells 
them also, historically, that they have hopelessly fallen 
from that condition; it tells them, historically, that they 
could only be restored by one standing outside their cor- 
ruption, yet partaking of their essence; that such a One 
could only be found in God himself; and, historically also, 
that such a Saviour has appeared, has lived as man, has 
suffered in agony of body and spirit the full penalty of 
man’s fall; and further, historically also, that He, our Re- 
deemer, has risen from the grave, and ascended into heaven, 
and poured down on us the blessings of the Holy Spirit. 
. .. . Christianity is thus to be for ever an historical, and 
not merely a philosophical doctrine. It is for ever to be 
embodied in living spirits, their life to be derived from that 
of their Head, and forming one great continuous historical 
whole, even the Church Catholic, marching forward in one 
continuous march, as militant on earth, to the triumphant 
and eternal glory of their abode in heaven.” It is strange, 
indeed, that at this time of day such views as these should 
have to be pitted against those of the other publication; 
but, however the issue of the conflict may be delayed by 
adventitious circumstances, there can be no doubt on which 
side the victory will declare at last, when the Truth gains 
its inborn pre-eminence. : 


HE young Marquis of Bute has joined the Church of Rome. 

With him the burden of the prophet of Dumah has 
been very quickly fulfilled, “The morning cometh, and also 
the night.” But the other day his ‘tenantry, in Scotland 
and in Wales, were rejoicing with unexampled enthusiasm 
on occasion of his coming of age. ‘The newspapers were 
speculating on the extraordinary circumstance of a youth 
of twenty-one coming into possession of an income of three 
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hundred thousand pounds a year. He himself was telling 
his people that it almost staggered him to think of the re- 
sponsibility which had devolved on him, and the difficulty 
he would have in fulfilling his obligations. The well-known 
John Newton of Olney once astonished his congregation 
by announcing that a young man, who had just succeeded 
to a large fortune, desired an interest in their prayers. It 
seemed, at the first blush, as if a young man who had just 
lost a large fortune would have been a more suitable sub- 
ject for prayer; but a moment's reflection convinced the 
people that the case presented to them was the more suitable 
of the two. It would have been well for the young Marquis 
of Bute had he fallen under the advice of such a counsellor as 
John Newton. It is sad to see a young man, who recog- 
nises his responsibilities, and who, on the occasion referred 
to, touchingly spoke of his loneliness, as if he felt oppressed 
by the barrier which his social elevation interposed between 
him and the people he wished to benefit,—it is sad to see 
him interposing a much more impassable barrier, separating 


himself for ever from the sympathies of his people, and by | 
one fatal stroke preventing himself from being ever re- | I 
churches of the meeting of the Ecumenical Council at Rome 


garded by them but as a stranger and an alien. It is parti- 
cularly distressing to sce such a sight, when the circum- 
stances of the country, and especially those of Scotland, 
make it so desirable that the aristocracy should draw nearer 
to the mass of the people, and enter into closer sympathy 
with them, if they are to retain their natural place as 
leaders and legislators in the community. In other respects, 
the secession of Lord Bute is not of much importance. Its 
moral weight amounts to nothing, for there is probably 
not one soul in the country whom it disposes to regard the 
claims of the Church of Rome as one whit stronger than 
before. Strange, that of two such young men of the patri- 
cian order as John Stuart and James Gordon, the one 
should have been lost to his country (as we fear we must 
say) by his joining the Church of Rome, and the other by 
the melancholy accident that put an end to his life at Cam- 
bridge last year! Dr. Duff, in lately republishing some 
notiees of Mr. Gordon’s father, under the title of “ True 
Nobility,’ has added some most interesting memorials of 
his son, a young man of singular attractiveness and pro- 
mise, and whose earnest Christian feelings even his friends 
were hardly aware of.* 


FATHER HYACINTHE is again giving orations in 

Notre Dame. His subject this winter is—the Church ; 
a topic on which the assumptions of the Church of Rome 
are of the most extreme character, utterly incapable of re- 
conciliation with modern ideas,, whether political or reli- 
gious. Of course, the preacher rather keeps in the back- 
ground the more impracticable positions of Rome. One of 
his discourses bore on the relations of the family to the 
church. The way in which he attempted to reconcile the 
powers of the church with the rights of the family was 
more ingenious than solid. ‘The father of the family he 
made a real priest—a function, in the strict sense of the 
term, with which fathers have not been familiar since the 
days of the patriarchs. Not only has this priest the duty 
and the right of instructing his family in religion, but he 
has, within certain limits, the power to hear confession and 
to grant absolution. If, for example, he sees his wife’s 
health suffering under the influence of vows which she has 
assumed, he has the right to say to her, “I absolve you 
from these vows.’’ But what, then, has any other priest to 
do with this priest? Is not one enough? Ah, but the 
Catholic priest comes as the auxiliary of the other pére, just 
to hear some confessions that it would be awkward for the 
father to listen to, and adjust other matters of a similar 
kind. Thatisall. We fear, however, that few on either 
side of the question would be willing to admit that that was 
all. It must be admitted that M. Hyacinthe’s discourses 
contain some passages of great beauty and Christian power. 
Is it a monk of Rome or a Protestant preacher that thus 
expresses himself? “ What a happy thing when an altar is 
set up ina house! One reason of the present position of 
England is, that domestic worship is offered in the houses of 





* See also article in the present number of this magazine, entitled, 
“ Lord Haddo.” 








the people. What a beautiful sight, when all the members 
of a family are prostrate before God, and the father, in the 
name of them all, as priest in his house, says, ‘Our Father, 
which art in heaven,’ &c.! Then there is secret prayer, and 
the worship of the heart, in which the wife, taken into the 
oneness of love and affection, joins, and the husband, the 
priest of the house, presentsit to God. ‘Yearea chosen gene- 
ration, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people!’ 
. . . « Remember your duties as priests in your houses. I 
speak to many young men. Eight young men founded the 
religious company of St. Vincent de Paul; twelve young 
men went forth at Christ’s command to found Christianity. 
What a blessed result if only eight or twelve young men from 
this immense assembly shall go forth to remember their 
duties and responsibilities as priests in the house, and to 
connect their priesthood with the priesthood of the Catholic 
Church!’ We do not need to point out the correction that 
would leave this passage suitable for any Protestant sermon. 


LITTLE while ago the suggestion was made in these 
Notes, that advantage might be taken by the Protestant 


to issue some document that, while pointing out the dif- 
ference between Protestant and Popish teaching, would 
serve to exhibit to the world the divine method of redemp- 
tion. We observe that Signor Gavazzi has issued an ad- 
dress to the Evangelical brethren in Italy, with a somewhat 
similar design. “I would propose,” says Gavazzi, “ that 
all the churches which shall join the Evangelical Alliance 
shall send deputies to a General Assembly, to be held in 
May of the coming year, inoneof our central cities, whichever 
may be deemed the most convenient. The assembly ought 
to prepare and discuss a complete renunciation of all the 
errors of Romanism, proving them to be antagonistic to Evan- 
gelical doctrines, to which they should declare their deter- 
mination to abide faithful, it being a Christian duty to obey 
God rather than man. Nor should it be a passive protest 
merely, like that made by the Reformers at Spires against 
an infringement of the natural rights of liberty of con- 
science and of worship; but it should be a real act of 
accusation, to show to the world the sacrileges of Rome 
against the Word of God, and our reasonableness in con- 
demning them.” To the proposal of Gavazzi, Dr. De Sanctis 
adds his hearty approval, and entreats all the evangelical 
Christians of Italy to take it into their serious consideration. 
But might not the gathering be on.a more extensive scale ? 
There are difficulties, perhaps impossibilities, in the way of 
a gathering that should embrace all the Protestant Churches ; 
but an assembly co-extensive with the Evangelical Alliance, 
and welcoming members of Protestant Churches generally, 
might be the means of issuing a document which should 
serve to make known widely the much-misunderstood doc- 
trines of Protestantism. 


IRCUMSTANCES have afforded occasion to two of our 

Missionary Societies to refer to the results of missionary 
labour, in the one case in Burmah, in the other case in India. 
As the tendency to undervalue the results of missionary 
enterprise has been showing itself in various quarters of 
late, it may not. be unseasonable to notice these two mis- 
sions. The Missionary Herald has occasion to refer to the 
mission among the Karens in Burmah, conducted under 
charge of the American Baptists. The Karens are a sepa- 
rate race from the Burmese, among whom they existed in 
a state of servitude, bodily and mental, till they were set 
free when the Burmese power was overthrown by the 
British. The mission work is carried on at eight principal 
centres; besides which, there are about one hundred mission 
stations. ‘There have been formed 340 churches, containing 
18,500 members. ‘he number of native pastors and 
preachers is 350, of whom 68 are ordained. The liberality 
of these native Christians is a striking feature of their 
character, two-thirds of the expense of the mission being 
defrayed by them. ‘Thus the churches connected with the 
Bassein station last year raised £1,062. The 1,583 members 
of the Heuthada station raised £267. The Theological 
Seminary has 58 students preparing for the ministry. 
Translations of the Scriptures, and other important labours, 
have also been carried on by the missionaries. 
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The Travancore mission of the London Missionary So- 
ciety is conducted in the province of Travancore, which 
contains 1,500,000 people, and is an independent province, 
ruled by its own Maharajah. The mission numbers 32,000 
professing Christians, including 2,228 church members, with 
244 native preachers, 217 schoolmasters, and 11 ordained 
native pastors. The Maharajah takes considerable interest 
in his Christian subjects; and recently the first prince, 
having paid the seminary at Nagercoil a visit, gave the 
students and scholars an address. Recently, Lord Napier, 
Governor of Madras, passing through the station on a visit 
to the rajah, spent some hours with the missionaries, and 
inspected some of their schools. He was presented with an 
address, in which the history, present condition, and aims of 
the mission, were set forth. In addition to the churches 
and schools already adverted to, there is the Seminary at 
Nagercoil, numbering at present 68 resident students, in 
training for the mission; boarding-schools in the head 
stations both for boys and for girls; lace and embroidery 
establishments connected with the girls’ schools; a medical 
mission at Neyoor, under charge of Dr. John Lowe, where, 
in 1867, the number of patients was 8,194; and a press at 
Nagercoil, from which four Tamil periodicals issue, and a 
total of printed matter of four millions of pages. The 
native churches are increasing in liberality; two native 
congregations are entirely self-sustaining ; and whereas, in 
1858, the total yearly contributions of the people amounted 
to 3,465 rupees, last year it was no less than 12,198. 


[THE American Board for Foreign Missions lately held its 

Anniversary Mecting at Norwich. The financial report 
was very encouraging, as fears were entertained of a de- 
ficiency. But the extravrdinary contribution of 143,000 
dollars, during the last month of the financial year, not only 
filled up the anticipated vacuum, but left asurplus. It is 
now proposed to increase the annual income to 600,000 
dollars. The reports as to missionary operations were like- 
wise of an encouraging nature. To thisdepartment we may 
return on another occasion, merely noticing, in passing, that 
in Asia and Africa, instead of thirty churches which the 
Board had founded in 1848, there are now 155. Theplea of 
the Prudential Committee: for an enlargement of missions is 
a striking and stirring document. It proceeds on the fact 
that during the last fifty years, twelve hundred millions of 
human beings have gone down to the grave, from the various 
mission fields, ignorant of the Gospel of Christ ; that during 
all that time God has been opening the world to the 
Gospel ; that the divine favour has been signally granted to 
missionaries ; that missionary endeavours have in many ways 
been a great blessing to the churches; and it concludes by 
calling on all Christian people to give to the cause of Chris- 
tian missions their whole hearts; to receive it into their 
households, and make it a child by adoption; and to plead 
with their friends and neighbours to strive after “this grace 
--to preach unto the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” Whether we are to ascribe a very remarkable 
collection lately made in New York to the influence of this 
appeal, we cannot say; but the circumstance deserves to be 
recorded. A collection having been taken for foreign mis- 
sions in the congregation of the Rev. Dr. Hall, the large 
sum of 5,300 dollars was obtained. A member of the con- 
gregation intimated his wish to add 4,700, so that it might 
amount to the round sum of 10,000. This being deposited 
in the house of another member, 4,000 was added by him. 
And the example of these additions proving infectious, be- 
fore the week was ended, a magnificent total of 19,000 was 
obtained. A result not less gratifying in itself, than im- 
portant by way of example and key-note for others. 


WE have again to place some venerable names in the list 

of the recently departed. Germany has lost one of its 
best known and most highly esteemed theologians, Ulster its 
most eloquent preacher, and India and England a remark- 
able soldier, and an earnest Christian. 

Some thirty or forty years ago the fame of Dr. Krum- 
MACHER, of Potsdam (then of Elberfeld), burst on this 
country like a meteor, on the publication of “Elijah the 
Tishbite.” The book showed such incisive force, such 
freshness and sharpness of thought, combiaed with such 





evangelical warmth and feeling, and such power of adapting 
the remote life of the prophet to present times and circum. 
stances, that it immediately became a favourite—so popular, 
indeed, that the author attempted in vain in future books 
to rival himself, so that he has been less known as a writer 
to the present generation. His conspicuous place, however, 
in the Evangelical Alliance, and the prominent position he 
occupied as court preacher at Potsdam, have served to keep 
his name familiar to the religious world. A fervent lover of 
the Bible, possessing, too, a Luther-like simplicity and 
fulness of heart, he has left his mark behind him both in 
Germany and in this country ; having contributed in no 
small degree to the revival of the evangelical faith, not so 
much among the learned, as among the middle classes of 
either country. In the class, however, which Krummacher 
did not so directly reach, Dr. Nirscu, of Berlin, whose death 
occurred a few months before, had his sphere ; a theologian 
who did no small service in correcting the doctrinal laxity 
of Schleiermacher, and showing that a dogmatic faith is not 
incompatible with the best qualities of head and heart. 

The name of Dr. Cooxg, of Belfast, has long had a halo 
round it. A generation and more has passed since he won 
his spurs in conflict with the Arians in the synod of Ulster, 
and triumphantly vindicated the Trinitarian faith. Having 
all his large stores in wonderful readiness, finding himself 
equally at home in the regions of humour, of pathos, and of 
sarcasm, now uttering epigrammatic sayings with a French- 
like brilliancy, and new rolling out his periods with Irish 
fluency and richness of figure, he wielded an amazing 
influence in popular discussions, and few could have relished 
him as an opponent. His remarkable character and influence 
contributed in no small degree to give public prominence and 
position to the church of which he was a minister, for through 
him its voice could not but secure a respectful hearing. Such 
a man, when approaching the age of eighty, necessarily ap- 
peared shorn of the brilliancy that marked his earlier years; 
but few have been carried to the grave amid so general re- 
gret and esteem, on the part of all classes of the community. 

At the early age ot forty-nine, Major General Sir Her- 
BERT Epwarpes, K.C.B. and K.S.I., has been taken from 
us, a victim to a malady induced under the toils and ex- 
posure of an Indian climate. Sir Herbert was but a youth, 
when by extraordinary and brilliant services in the Punjaub, 
he proved himself one of those brave, heroic soldiers 
whose courage and resources are equal to any emergency. 
Associated with the late Sir Henry Lawrence, and the 
friend and ardent admirer of John Nicholson, he showed in 
his professional life much of their spirit and character. In 
his earnest and open Christianity, he proved himself not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, and exerted his influence 
in favour of Christian missions and Christian government 
in India. He was not only the ardent friend, but the 
eloquent and spirit-stirring advocate of Indian missions, 
and some of his words on that subject (recorded at the time 
in these Notes) are worthy of perpetual remembrance, 
Though not dying on the field of battle, he may be said to 
have given his life to India; and what he wrote of his 
friend Sir Henry Lawrence acquires a double interest from 
its becoming, in a sense, true of himself. ‘ In his panegyric 
of Sir Henry Lawrence,” says one of his friends, “he 
dealt with those qualities of character and conduct which a 
Christian ruler displays, without reference to this or that 
public policy. He spoke of Sir Henry’s long battle of life, 
his restless strife for the benefit of others—of what he had 
done for the State, the army, the native princes, the native 
people, the prisoners in gaol, the children of the English 
soldiery, and all that were poor, and ‘all that were down.’ 
He pictured the old ruler of princes closing his flashing 
eyes for the last time on a scone of hcnourable struggle for 
his country, and opening them again—as, without irever- 
ence, we may say Edwardes himself has now done—‘ where 
there is no more evil to resist, no wrong, all right, and 
peace, and rest, and patient waiting, with all who have 
gone before, till earth’s trial comes to an end, and a perfect 
heaven begins. It must be,’ he added, ‘ the only real happi- 
ness he has ever felt, poor fellow; and we could not wish to 
bring him back to the dust and noise and misconstruction of 
even so great and good a labour as the re-organization of 
our army and empire in India.’ ” 
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GcorrisH COMMERCIAL INSURANCE 


COMPANY.—FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 


CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 


Head Office—35, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow ; London Office—8, Moor- 
gate Street, E.C.; Manchester Office—10, St. Ann’s Square; Liverpool 
Office—3, Manchester Buildings; Belfast Office—Commercial Buildings. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—This Company offers—Perfect security 
along with exemption from liability of partnership, Moderate premiums, 
Liberal conditions fur Foreign Travel and residence, and payment of 
claims one month after proof. The non-participating rates are lower 
than most other offices. 





Exampies OF ANNUAL Premium ror Assurance oF £100 at Deats. 
Age 20. Age 30. Age 40. Age 50. 

With Profits.| £1 19 3 #22 9 1 £3 411 £412 2 

Without do..| 1 12 & 2165 216 1 4111 


FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Transfers to this Office can be effected 
without cost or trouble to the Assured. » 

* Tig Company issues Policies on nearly all descriptions of Property. 

Claima met with promptitude and fairness. All proper advantages are 


given to the Assured. 
FREDERIC J. HALLOWS, Manager. 

















CLEARING SALE 


+ 
OF THE REMAINING PORTION OF 


JOHN HARVEY AND SON'S STOCK 


SILKS, LINENS, DRESSES, &c., 


JAMES SPENCE. AND CO.’S 


Autumn and Winter Goods, 


NOW ON AT 


JAMES SPENCE & Co.’s, 


76, 77, & 78, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 





THE SCIENTIFIC TOY OF THE SEASON IS PLUM’S 25s. 
AGRICULTURAL GUIDE-WAY LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, 


Which lays its own Rails as it proceeds. 


PLUM’S 2ls. LOCOMOTIVE. 


“Not a sham affair, 
but a steam-generating 
and real working ma- 
chine.”—Globe, Sept. 11, 
1867. 


““A very handsome 
new scientific toy, a 5 
genuine locomotive.”"— 
Public Opinion, Oct. 12, 
1867, 


3s. 9d. Four wheels, 21s. Six wheels, 45s. 
Extra Jarge, 6s. Eight wheels, 75s. 
PLUM'S 6s. 6d. MAGIC LANTERN has twelve Comic Slides. Send 
one Stamp to R. B. PLUM, Worcester, for Testimonials and Illustrated 
List of Model Steam Engines, Magic Lanterns, Steam Yachts, Model 
Telegraphs, Microscopes, Telescopes, Electric Lights, and Machines, &c. 
Ali Orders must be accompanied by Cash. 
tobe addressed to R. B. PLUM, WORCESTER. 





Letters and Post Office Orders | the most recherché descriptions and es 


HEDGES and _ BUTLER’S DINNER 
SHERRIES 


at 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 
155, Regent Street, London, and No. 30, King’s Road, Brighton, 


HEDGES and BUTLER’S PURE CLARETS 
at Ixs. an S. per dozen, 
HEDGES and BUTLER’S CHEAP 
ara 


HEDGES and BUTLER’S choice old 
at 42s., 48s., PORTS per dozen. 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 


155, Regent Street, London, and 30, King’s Road, Brighton, 
Importers and Bottlers of the Pure Wines of France, Germany, Spain, 
and Portugal, from the lowest price commensurate with soundness to 
teemed vintages. Priced lists of 
Originally established a.p. 1667, 














all wines and liqueurs on application. 
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HE 55s. HAND SEW- 
ING MACHINE (Ame- 
rican) will hem, fell, bind, 
tuck, quilt, braid, embroider, 
a: d do every kind of sewing. 
Every machine guaranteed 
to work equal to pattern sent. 
See patterns of work, list 
of distinguished patronesses, 
and testimonials post free. 
C. L. WEIR, 2, Carlisle 8t., 
Soho &q., London, W. 
Not Charles Street. 
Note Address! 
AGENTS WANTED. 








COUGHS, ASTHMA, 
AND 
INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION) 


ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


RECENT TESTIMONIAL, 
August 23, 1868. 


Dear Sir,—Having tried your Cough Lozenges in India, I have much 
pleasure in testifying to their beneficial effects in cases of Incipient Con- 
sumption, Asthma, and Bronchial Affections ; so good a medicine ought 
to be known to be appreciated. I have prescribed it largely with the 


best results. . B. G., - 
Apothecary H. M. Indian Medical Service. 
To Mr. THomas KEATING. 


. Prepared and sold in boxes, tins, and bottles of various sizes, by 
THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &o., 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 


Bold Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World, | 
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ARIS, 1867. 
r,t 
THEIR GENUINE AND DOUBLE SUPERFINE ARE THE QUALITIES PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED FOR FAMILY USE. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED For inFants AND |THE TWO SEWING MACHINES 


INVALIDS. SUPERSEDING ALL OTHERS. 
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Hand (Lock Stitch) 
Price Four Guineas, 
"CF 90g 
(49319§ 4907) 
UIZNVM ATIAVA °UL 


PATENT A 
CORN F LOUR. The former Fo co Paris Exhibition, 1867; 


and the latter with Stand, 5 guineas, to work by hand or foot, is the 

very best Hand Machine yet produced. 

“SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.”— WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
LANCET. 4, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 


The LITTLE WANZER 











THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


‘¢A SUCCESS UNPRECEDENTED.”’ 
SEE FOLLOWING EXTRACT FROM THE GLOBE OF MAY 14, 1868. 


“Various importers and manufacturers have attempted to attain a reputation for their prepared Cocoas, but we doubt 
whether any thorough success had been achieved until Messrs. Taylor Brothers discovered the extraordinary qualities of 
‘Maravilla’ Cocoa. Adapting their perfect system of preparation to this finest of all species of the Theobroma, they have 
produced an article which supersedes every er Cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare con- 
centration of the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all others. For invalids we could not 
recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 


Solg Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 
' Sold in Packets only, by all Grocers, } Ib., } Ib., and 1 lb. 


HONOURABLE MENTION, 
Paris Exhibition, 1867. 


BATHVILLE 


PATENT 


ARAB E'IIw Oxtxz:. 
PERFECT SAFETY GUARANTEED. 


SOLE AGENTS— 


W. & H. POTTS, 132, WEST NILE STREET, GLASGOW; 
PORT HOPETOWN STORES, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: PRINTED BY VIRTUE AND CO., CITY ROAD, 
































